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Introduction 
Testimonies to the Significance of Romans 


“This Epistle is really the chief part of the New Testament and the very purest Gospel, 
and is worthy not only that every Christian should know it word for word, by heart, but occupy 
himself with it every day, as the daily bread of the soul. It can never be read or pondered too 
much, and the more it is dealt with the more precious it becomes, and the better it tastes... . 
Therefore, let every Christian exercise himself in it habitually and continually” (Luther). 

“The epistle is the gospel taught to saints rather than the gospel preached to sinners” 
(Shannon). “This epistle is the principal and most excellent part of the New Testament” (William 
Tyndale). “Romans is the apostle’s greatest piece of sustain theological writing” (C. K. Barrett). 
“The Epistle to the Romans is probably the most widely influential Christian letter ever written” 
(Hunter). “What the gospel is, what the content of the Christian faith is, one learns to know in the 
Epistle to the Romans as in no other place in the New Testament” (Nygren). 

“Though but a relatively brief letter, it is the most significant work ever produced in the 
field of Christian theology. . . . For those who are teachable, the letter to the Romans is persua- 
sive and convincing. For the spiritually sensitive, it indicts the conscience and inspires action. 
For the perplexed and despairing, it speaks certainty and consolation” (Allen). 

“There is in the book of Romans that which will delight the greatest logician and hold the 
attention of the wisest among men, and there is that in the book of Romans that will bring the 
humblest soul in tears of repentance to the feet of the Saviour, will give him the knowledge of 
the true value of his soul in the light of eternity and a true concept of the dignity of human 
personality when it has been lifted by grace” (Barnhouse). 

“The Book of Romans in the Bible is a bedrock source for doctrinal teaching, a well from 
which flows spiritual truth. This epistle is a masterpiece in reasoned logic” (Gunnells). 

“In 16 brief chapters the great apostle shows you that Christianity is far more than a 
religion. He tells you who you really are, why you are living, how to get the most out of life” 
(Ridenour). “Its theme is the gospel of his grace and, and the gospel bespeaks the marvels of his 
condescension and love. If we are not overwhelmed by the glory of that gospel and ushered into 
the holy of holies of God’s presence, we have missed the grand purpose of this sacred deposit” 
(John Murray). 


Origin of the Church in Rome 


Despite widespread efforts, certainty regarding the founding of the church in Rome has 
not been unquestionably established. It is almost certain, however, that the church was in 
existence in Rome prior to 49 A.D. when Claudius expelled Jews from Rome because of a riot 
about Chrestus (perhaps a reference to Christ). Acts 2:10 mentions “Jews and proselytes from 
Rome” in the crowd at Pentecost, and upon leaving Jerusalem, they may have returned to found 
the church. Several passages (1:5, 12-14; 11:13, 28,31; 15:16) indicate that the makeup of the 
church was primarily Gentiles. However, this cannot be maintained with certainty either. 


Purpose of the Roman Letter 


Before setting forth my own understanding of the purpose behind the writing of Ro- 
mans, De Wette sets forth three main purposes of the writing which appear sound: “1. to con- 
tribute by letter, before he could come in person, to the triumph of Christianity in Rome over 
Judaism and heathenism; 2. to counteract the influence which the turbulent spirit of the Roman 
Jews might or did exert on the Christians; 3. to prevent dissension between the scrupulous and 
the free-minded Christians in regard to abstinence from meat and the observing of days” (265). 

The background of this letter is Paul’s Ephesian ministry and his concern for the taking 
up of the offering among the Gentile churches for the poor Christians in Jerusalem, an offering 
which is symbolic of the wielding of Jews and Gentiles within the church. Somewhere between 
Ephesus and Corinth there was a change in travel plans and he is writing to explain why he could 
not come to Rome as he had originally intended. 

Furthermore, prior to his visit there, and in anticipation of that forthcoming visit, Paul 
wrote this letter to introduce himself and his understanding of the gospel to the church at Rome. 
In the words of 1:11: “I long to see you that I may impart to you some spiritual gift to strengthen 
you,” and “to preach the gospel to you who are also in Rome” (1:15). In Acts 19:21, on his third 
missionary journey, Paul said, “I must go on to Rome.” According to Acts 23:11, the Lord 
appeared to Paul and said, “Be encouraged, Paul. Just as you have told the people about me here 
in Jerusalem, you must also preach the Good News in Rome.” 

So, his ambition to go to Rome was longstanding. Romans 15:24, 28 indicate that Paul 
also wanted to gain the support of the church at Rome in his desire to go beyond Rome into 
Spain. So, he writes down in this letter a theological masterpiece which captures the heart and 
core of the gospel. Perhaps, he foresaw that civilization was moving westward and he wanted the 
gospel to impact that expanding development. 


The Theme of the Roman Letter 


Based on the frequent occurrences of the word “righteous” in its various forms, noted 
below, it is easy so see that the gospel of God is infiltrated and saturated with the primary theme 
of God’s righteousness: why it is needed, how it is provided, its rejection by the Jews, and the 
response of those who have been made righteous by faith in Jesus Christ and revealed through 
their consecration, conduct, citizenship, and church unity. Thus, as clearly appears in the 
following outlined fashion, 1:16-15:13 unfolds the manifold meaning of why the gospel of God 
and His righteousness is so significant for the world. 


Righteous (in its related forms) in Romans: 66 occurrences 
(The Greeks words are transliterated into English) 


Dikaios — “righteous, just” — 7 occurrences 

1:17 — 2:13 — 3:10, 26 — 5:7, 19 — 7:12 

Dikaiosune — “righteousness” — 36 occurrences 

1:17 — 3:5, 21, 22, 25, 26 — 4:3, 5, 6, 9, 11 (twice), 13, 22 — 5:17, 21 — 6:13, 16, 18, 19, 20 — 
8:10 — 9:28, 30 (thrice), 31 (twice) — 10:3 (thrice), 4, 5, 6, 10 — 14:17 

Dikaioo — “justified, declared righteous ” — 15 occurrences 

2:13 — 3:4, 20, 24, 26, 28, 30 — 4:2, 5 — 5:1, 9 — 6:7 — 8:30 (twice), 33 


Dikaioma — “justification, righteous deed” — 5 occurrences 

1:32 — 2:26 — 5:16, 18 — 8:4 

Dikaiosis — “justification, put into right relations with God, set free, acquittal” — 2 occurrences 
4:25 — 5:18 

Dikaiokrisis — “righteous judgment” — 1 occurrence 

2:5 
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Section 1: Chapters 1-8 


Outlined with Sectional Summaries and Verse by Verse Commentary 


Rationale/Reasons for Writing (1:1-5) 


In order to establish the foundation of his anticipated visit to Rome with regard to his 
apostleship, especially since he had neither founded nor ever visited the church, he now 
sets forth his rationale, as God’s messenger, for writing such an authoritative letter to the 
church. The message is significant enough: the promised Gospel or good news of what 
God has done in Jesus Christ in behalf of mankind. The mission is equally significant: to 
deliver that good news throughout the world. 


A. 


Messenger (1:1) 


In terms of order in the NT, Romans is the first of Paul’s writings. It was typical 
or common in all of his writings that he begins with his own name. In some he 
includes other people (1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, 

1 and 2 Thessalonians, Philemon) but here, Ephesians, 1 and 2 Timothy, and 
Titus, he only mentions himself. 

Since his Damascus road encounter with the living Christ, Paul’s entire assess- 
ment of himself and his purpose in life was radically transformed. No matter 
how important he may have been previously, in his own eyes and that of others, 
a gigantic shift in emphasis now rests upon and is revealed in ways which make 
him distinct in the plans of God. His entire being is now clothed in terms which 
before that encounter with Christ would have been unthinkable and contradictory 
to his previous learning and leaning. However, the road on which he is now 
traveling is directed by One Who is within Him and above Him, and, perhaps, 
somewhat “unutterably strange” (Barth, 27) - to both himself and others who 
had formerly known him. Now, “he appeals only to the authority of God. This 

is the ground of his authority. There is no other” (Barth, 28). 

Since he had never been to Rome or was in anyway connected with the founding 
of the church there, he proceeds to now identify himself with three unique ex- 
pressions: 

1. “ a servant of Christ Jesus” — The word “servant” (doulos) indicates one who is 
completely owned by and committed to another in terms of surrender and service. 
It does not denote or indicate some slavish type fear or dread and reluctance but 
a surrender and service which is freely given with “great delight! (Newell, 3). 
The word is found 4 other times in Romans: 6:16 (twice), 17, 20. 

This surrender and service is singularly focused in terms of direction and 
dediction: it is “of” or oriented toward none other than “Jesus Christ.” This, of 
course, is not surprising since it was He Who had confronted, convicted, and 
captured Paul’s complete consecration on the road to Damascus (Acts 9). 

So, Paul begins with a superlative expression which “describes at one and the 
same time the obligation of a great love and the honour of a great office” (Bar- 
clay, 12). 


2. “a called apostle” — The word “called” is an adjective, not a verb, and is 

also found in vs. 6, 7, and 8:28. [It is found also in Mt. 20:16; 22:14; 1 Co. 1:1, 
2, 24; Jude 1, and Rev. 17:14]. It indicates what kind of “apostle” he was: not 
self-generated or something he himself chose to be or do by his own initiative. 
Rather, his being “an apostle” was generated by the choice of another. It denotes 
the superior quality or deep-rooted nature or makeup of being “an apostle.” 

The word “apostle” means one who is sent from and by someone else. In this 
case, of course, reference is also to Christ Jesus. So, J. B. Phillips conveys this 
special connection and idea with his translation “a messenger” whose Christ- 
absorbed intent and focus is unique among human beings: it is Christ-centered 
from the very beginning to the very end and all in between. 

3. “having been separated or set apart for the gospel of God” — The verb “having 
been separated/set apart” is in the Perfect tense which indicates a present and 
permanent activity on God’s part of. As a former Pharisee [“‘separatist, or sepa- 
rated one”] who had been ‘set apart’ “in some way to religious practices that 
involved separation from ritual uncleanness and a strict regimen of laws pertain- 
ing to purity, sabbath observance, prayer, and tithing” (Wyatt, 822), he was no 
stranger to restricted dealings in religious concerns. Now, however, he had been 
“separated” by God for different restricted dealings in religious concerns. In other 
words, now there were no other plans for Paul than to be God’s messenger for 
spreading the good news or gospel which was about God and came from God. 
Therefore, “the sovereignity of God is thus seen at the very beginning of this 
great Epistle” (Newell, 4). 

John Murray’s point is strategic: “No language could be more eloquent of the 
decisive action of God and of the completeness of Paul’s resulting commitment 
to the gospel. All bonds of interest and attachment alien or extraneous to the 
promotion of the gospel have been cut asunder and he is set apart” (3) for it. 

The very word itself which is translated “gospel” (euaggelion) means “good 
message, news.” So, into a world which is filled with bad news, God Himself 
comes with a message of “good news” and separates Paul with a call to be its 
messenger. That message itself will now be further identified and elaborated 
upon in the next three verses. 


Message (1:2-4) 


1. “it was promised long ago through His prophets in holy Scriptures” — 
Reference is, without serious question, to the Old Testament scriptures. It was 
“good news” that was also “old news” since it came from centuries past. As 
Jesus Himself said in John 5:39, “they testify of Me.” Or in the words of Charles 
B. Williams, “they are witnesses that testify of Me,” or William F. Beck, “they 
testify about Me.” Also, in Lk, 24:44, Jesus said, “all things which are written 
about Me in the Law of Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms must be fulfilled.” 
2. “concerning His Son Who was born of the seed of David according to the 
flesh” — That is, He was a divine being (God’s Son) and a human being (“a de- 
scendant of David according to the flesh” — Is. 11:1). Both traits bore witness to 
the fact that He only was qualified to be God’s anointed One or Messiah. 


3. “having been declared the Son of God with power according to the spirit of 
holiness by the resurrection from the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord” —Again, from 
the divine perspective, Jesus was declared God’s Son by the ability of God to 
raise Him from the dead. This ability is the key meaning of the word translated 
“power.” Paul will highlight this idea again in 6:4. The resurrection did not make 
Jesus the Son of God for He was that already. However, it did give Him “an en- 
tirely new status” (Moo, 36), that is, the ability of God to provide salvation to 
everyone who believes” in Him (v. 16). 

This portion of scripture squares well with the words of Peter in Acts 2:36 after 
his previous mention in v. 32 of His resurrection: “God has made Him both 

Lord and Christ.” In neither passages does it mean that “for the very first time 
Jesus became Lord and Christ. [Rather both Peter and Paul are] referring to the 
new phase of his messiance lordship” (J. Murray, 10). 

The resurrection, of course, was the prelude to and made possible His exaltation 
to heaven to the right hand of God. After all, Jesus was “instituted the Son of God 
only by exaltation” (Schweizer, 417). In the words of Karl Barth: 


The resurrection from the dead is the transformation: the establishing 
or declaration of that point from above, and the corresponding discern- 
ing of it from below. The Resurrection is the revelation: the disclosing 
of Jesus as the Christ, the appearing of God, and the apprehending of 
God in Jesus. The Resurrection is the emergence of the necessity of 
giving glory to God: the reckoning with what is unknown and unob- 
servable in Jesus, the recognition of Him as Paradox, Victor, and 
Primal History. In the Resurrection the new world of the Holy Spirit 
touches the old world of the flesh. The Resurrection is therefore an 
occurrence in history, which took place outside the gates of Jerusalem 
in the year A.D. 30, inasmuch as it there ‘came to pass’, was dis- 
covered and recognized (31). 


Apart from the resurrection, this Jesus Who claimed to be the Son of Man 
and the Son of God, was actually nothing more and nothing less than any 
other man who claimed to be more than he really was. This declaration of 
Jesus to be “the Son of God with power by the resurrection from the dead,” 
magnified Him as Lord and as God in a way that nothing else could. Ever 
since then, every word about Him and from Him is to be regarded as a 
twinkling treasure which is to be treasured, yet told, to one and all. 

[The word “power” will also occur in 1:20; 8:38; 9:17; 15:13, 19]. 


The expression, “according to the spirit of holiness,” occurs only here in the NT. 
It may be another way of referring to the Holy Spirit (Luther, 37) or “that holiness 
in which He had existed and had walked on earth all His life” (Newell, 6). 
William Kelly captures it this way: “In life sin and Satan touched Him not, who 
ever walked in the Spirit and according to the Word of God; on the cross, made 
sin for us, He annulled him who had the power of death, though resurrection alone 
adequately determines His power and glorious person” (5). Since He always was 


and always will be “the Son of God,” it was 


only in respect of his human nature [that] he was raised from 
the dead [with power]. By his resurrection and ascension the 
Son of God incarnate entered upon a new phase of sovereignity 
and was endowed with new power correspondent with and unto 
the exercise of the mediatorial lordship which he executes as 
head over all things to his body, the church (J. Murray, 11). 


So, whichever view of the two options noted above is chosen, it is true that 
it is the resurrection itself which powerfully marks Him out as God’s Son 
and Saviour. 


This triple designation, “Jesus Christ our Lord” or “our Lord Jesus Christ” occurs 
also in v. 7; 5:21; 6:11, 23; 7:25; 8:39; 13:14; 15:6; 16:20. The name “Jesus” de- 
notes His Saviourhood (Mt. 1:21); “Christ” denotes His being the Anointed One 
of God; and “Lord” denotes His being exalted above all. 

[The word “Lord” will also occur in 4:8; 9:28, 29; 10:12, 13, 16; 11:3, 34; 12:11, 
19; 14:6 (4 times), 8 (3 times), 11; 15:11; 16:2, 8, 11, 12 (twice), 13, 22]. 

The expression “the Lord Jesus” or“the Lord Jesus Christ” occurs in 1:7; 10:9; 
14:14; 15:30. 


Overall, these terms collectively declare the divinity and humanity of One Who 
uniquely qualifies for and fits all the prophetic requirements for God’s Anointed 
One. Throughout history, there has never been another who so sufficiently meets 
these qualifications — and never will be. 


Mission (1:5) 


In connection with these sufficient qualifications as God’s Anointed One, Paul’s 
mission, and that of all who follow Him, flows from Him and/or through Him: 
“through Whom we received grace and apostleship for the obedient kind of faith 
among/within all nations for His name’s sake.” 

This mission is not the creation of human ingenuity or impulse. It is grounded 

in God and His Anointed One and and does not exist apart from Him. 

The very word “apostleship” itself means mission: “being sent on some special 
work or service as one’s purpose and calling in life.” It is a mission that springs 
from God’s “grace” — His bestowal of undeserved, unmerited, and immeasurable 
goodwill and favor upon those whose obedient kind of faith propels and compels 
active involvement in God’s mission. 

Here Paul uses an expression that occurs only one other time in Romans (16:26): 
hupakoen pisteos (“obedience of faith”) which I have translated “obedient kind 
of faith.” In other words, “faith and obedience are two sides of the same coin. 
They must be distinguised, but they cannot be separated” (Moo, 42). 

This is the first mention of “faith” (pisteos) in Romans and occurs elsewhere 

in 1:8, 12, 17 (thrice); 3:3, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30 (twice), 31; 4:5, 9, 11, 12, 13, 
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14, 16 (twice), 19, 20; 5:1, 2; 9:30, 32; 10:6, 8, 17; 11:20; 12:3, 6; 14:1, 22, 
23 (twice); 16:26. [The verb form of this word is “believe” (pisteuo) and is 
found in: 1:16; 3:2, 22; 4:3, 5, 11, 17, 18, 24; 6:8; 9:33; 10:4, 9, 10, 11, 14, 
16; 13:11; 14:2; 15:13]. 

[Due to the familiarity of most, if not all, readers with the three connected 
terms “faith, hope, and love” (1 Cor. 13), this commentary will also note 

the occurrences of “hope and love’ in Romans. The first occurrence is noted 
here which the reader may see for a list of the additional appearances: “hope” 
(4:18) — “love” (5:5). In his epistle to the Colossians, in the Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary, Scott draws attention to “the frequency with which 
Paul brings these three attitudes together” (15).] 

Neither grace nor faith involve mere passive reception of such goodwill and 
favor. Rather, the nature of both grace and faith orients such recipients into a 
lifelong sphere of obedient service or ministry. What was true for Paul is also true 
for all whom God calls into His mission: delivering the message about the 
obedient kind of faith which links one with God to/among/within all nations. 


The motive behind this mission is singular: “for His name’s sake.” Neither Paul 
nor others are called into this mission for one’s personal sake or benefit. This 
calling is always on account of or for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord and others. 
All Christians — whether pastors, teachers, housewives, business participants, 
students, etc. — must exercise their specific roles in this mission under the authori- 
ty of Jesus Christ. This authority is the primary meaning of “for His name’s 
sake.” The mission is to make known to all nations His presence and authority to 
rule or reign in their lives. 


Recipients (1:6-15) 


His readers are declared to be among those who share in the calling of God to be in God’s 
spiritual family, as the objects of God’s love and mission. Such a realization results in 
prayerful thanksgiving for their faith and his desire to see them in person. With no 
anticipation of a lopsided visit, in which only he helps them, he stresses the optimism of 
mutual benefits as both his gifts and theirs are exchanged. Although his previous plans to 
come to Rome had not materialized, he maintains that his motivation for the visit is 
straightforward: an eagerness to preach the gospel to all people, regardless of their socio- 
cultural and educational status. 


A. 


Meaningful Declarations/Descriptions (1:6-7) 


V. 6: “among whom you are also called ones who belong to Jesus Christ” — 
The same word that is used in the singular to describe Paul in v. 1 (kletos — 
“called”) apostle is used here in the plural (kletoi) to describe his readers in 
Rome. [It will be used again in v. 7 and also in 8:28]. Both are among those 
people whom God invites and uses to accomplish His mission on earth. In 

fact, as His mission on this planet continues, all those who have this obedient 
kind of faith in Jesus are thereby connected to Him as additional kletoi (“called 
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ones”) for active engagement with Him in outreach. Oh, what a meaningful 
declaration and description of those who belong to Jesus Christ. 


V. 7a: “to all those beloved ones of God who are in Rome, called holy ones 

or holy ones by calling: grace to you and peace from God our Father and Lord 
Jesus Christ” — 

The recipients of this writing are described in a two-fold manner: 1. “beloved 
of God” (agapetois theou) — That is, those who are objects of God’s love. It is 
this divine love which makes it possible for them to be among the kletoi or 
“called ones.” God’s love is what initiates His inclusion of them in His mission. 
It is not one’s own merits or credentials which brings about this inclusion, but 
the love of sacrificial concern and interest in them from none other than Him. 

2. “called holy ones” (kletoi hagiois) — That is, the adjective is used here again 
to further describe those who are in and on mission with God: His “called ones” 
are “holy ones” (hagiois) or those who have been separated or set apart from the 
world at large to be people who belong exclusively to Him. 

[The word hagiois occurs in v. | in regard to “scripture”; in 5:5; 9:1; 14:17; 
15:13, 16 in regard to the “Spirit”; in 7:12 to the “law/commandments”; in 8:27; 
11:16; 12:1, 13; 15:25, 26, 31; 16:22, 15 to “God’s people” and in 16:16 toa 
“kiss.” ] 

Again, the word called/calling “is always of God the Father, who appoints to each 
creature its own manner, character, and sphere of being” (Newell, 9). 

This additional tone of declaration and description of His readers signals high 
“privileges which would enrich them exceedingly” (Kelly, 6). 


V. 7b: “grace to you and peace from God our Father and Lord Jesus Christ” — 
To the previously mentioned “grace” (v. 5), Paul now adds “peace.” The NT 
word “peace” (eirene) captures the same basic meaning as the OT Hebrew 
word shalom - “that inner serenity which belongs to those who, through Christ, 
have made their peace with God” (Hunter, 26). It speaks of “the well-being of 
the righteous” (Moo, 39). Could there be any higher or more significant decla- 
ration and description of his readers in Rome — and elsewhere? 


Mentioning of Them in Thanksgiving and Prayers (1:8-10) 


V. 8: “First, I am emphatically giving thanks to my God through Jesus Christ 
concerning all of you because your faith is being made known in all the world” — 
The present tense of the word “giving thanks” indicates that this is a continual, 
durative, ongoing process with Paul and is “concerning all of you.” In other 
words, the power/ability of the gospel is seen in the fact that “there are Christians 
- even in Rome” (Barth, 32). 

And both the Mediator and the object of his thanksgiving is what gives such 
thanksgiving its unique or special flavor. First, his thanksgiving is acceptable to 
God precisely because it is channeled or conducted through (dia) God’s Son. 
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Jesus Christ “is our only Mediator” (Luther, 37) or go-between or connecting link 
between us and God. 

Second, this thanksgiving centers on their role in the mission of God: your 

faith. It was not a mere passive, private possession which was prized by 
pampered people; it was not some kind of religious property used to preserve 
their personal piety. Rather, their faith was the obedient kind of faith which was 
previously mentioned in v. 5. It was the active, vibrant, responsive kind of faith 
which revealed their connection with God and His mission in this world. Barrett 
says it is “the understanding, constancy, and clarity” (24) with which they held 

it and by which others were impressed or inspired and were responsive to it. 
Their faith was so actively obedient to God that it was being made known, 
reported, spoken about, proclaimed, preached, advocated, and taught in all 

the world. The word “world” does not refer to the entire global world as we 

know it today. Rather it refers to the then-known world around the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Roman Empire, Rome itself being the capital. In short, there was a 
long standing “general notoriety” (Barmby, 6) about their faith — a position which 
is desirable wherever one’s geographical location. 


V. 9: “For my witness is God, Whom I serve in my spirit in the gospel of His Son, 
how I myself am constantly making mention of you” — 

Paul claims that God Himself is the One Who provides the best evidence for 
what he does: “my witness” Whom none are capable of overriding or countering. 
His “witness” is the very One to Whom Paul renders worshipful service as he 
ponders and proclaims the good news of God’s Son. 

For Paul to “serve” (latreuo) God means that he worships Him in a twofold 
manner: (1) “in my spirit” — The word pneumati (“spirit”) may indicate Paul 
“earnestness” (Barmby, 6) as a whole and his mental facilities, all of which is 
God-given (Schweizer, 435). On the other hand, the word may denote that 
Paul’s personal spirit is so in tune with the Spirit of God that he is referring to 
the Holy Spirit Who is in him. 

Whichever meaning best interpets Paul’s intentions, it is clear that “Paul did not 
depend on music, or architecture, or oratory, or rhetoric. He did not hold ‘inspi- 
rational’ meetings to arouse the emotions” (Newell, 11). Rather, he served God 
wholeheartedly and in conjuction with the Holy Spirit. No wonder he declared 
that God is his chief and only sufficient witness! 

(2) “I myself am constantly making mention of you” — In the next verse, he will 
specify that his making mention of the Christians at Rome takes place in his 
prayers. Here, however, he strongly asserts that as far as he himself is con- 
cerned (middle voice), he mentions them always or constantly (adialeiptos) — 
an adverb denoting the manner or pattern of his life. In other words, he does 

so without delay or excuses. His promptness and regularity in this regard is 
trustworthy. 


V. 10: “ always asking in my prayers if somehow now at last it shall be possible 


in the will of God to come to you” — 
The word “always” (pantote) is connected to Paul’s “asking” (deomenos), the 
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latter word being connected to “my prayers” (proseuchon mou). The word 
deomai in the New Testament “always has the sense of ‘to ask’ or ‘to seek’ 
and not merely ‘to wish’” (Greeven, 40-41). So, here, “Paul brings his mis- 
sionary plans before God with prayer” (Ibid, 41). He does so because he is 
genuinely concerned about the spiritual health of the Christian residents in 
Rome. A.T. Robertson suggests, “He seems to have had prayer lists. He never 
omitted the Romans” (325). 

To put it another way, since Paul had never been to Rome and, apparently, did 
not personally know anyone in the congregation, the mere physical distance 
itself between him and them could be a potentially serious issue. So, in order 
to puncture that possibility, and to prove his love for them, “he appeals to God, 
who hears his ceaseless prayers for the Romans, as a witness of it” (Denney, 
588). 

When Paul stated “if somehow now at last it shall be possible in the will of 
God to come to you,” he was subjecting his will to the will of God. He, of 
course, “did not know in which way God would answer” his prayers (Lenski, 
60), but he wanted God’s way all the way, no matter the results. Personal 
longings and desires must always be in subjection to the will of God. 


Mutual Benefits of Visit (1:11-12) 


V. 11: “For I am longing to see you that I may share some spiritual gift with 
you for you to be strengthened” 

Here, Paul further explains the direction and/or purpose in his prayers. It was 
not to see the glory of Rome and all the cultural components which magnified 
its glory. Rather, he wanted to see the people of God. He wanted to share with 
them some spiritual gift which would further anchor them in the Christian faith. 
The word “some” indicates that they either had only a taste or portion of the 
spiritual gift (charisma in the singular) he mentions or that there is need for 
another one. 

The word “spiritual” (pneumatikon) denotes that his concern is with the spiritual 
life, and is thus related to “the spirit of holiness” (pneuma hagiosunes — v. 1). 
But, again, it is not exactly clear what he is refering to by this expression. He 
never uses it in any other of his writings. 

The word “strengthened” (sterichthenai), however, suggests need for further 
development in some sphere of the Christian faith or comprehending more 
fully the purpose of God in His message and mission — “a purpose the breadth 
and bearings of which were yet but imperfectly understood” (Denney, 588). 


V. 12: “That is/In other words, to be mutually encouraged through each 
other’s faith, both yours and mine” 

The words “That is/In other words” (touto de estin) occur nowhere else in 

the NT and indicate an explanatory qualification or clarification to his previous 
statement. The sharing of the spiritual gift is not for their benefit alone. It is 

to be of mutual benefit. 

The reference to “be strengthened” (sterichthenai) in v. 11 is for them or 
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comes from Paul to the Roman Christians, but the reference to “be mutually 
encouraged” (sumparaklethenai) in this verse is for both him and them. 

By this latter expression, Paul extends his desire “for the cheering contact 
of their faith and his own, the faith that each finds in the other” (Lenski, 63). 
The very word “another” (en allelois) is a word indicating another of the 
same kind and interests. 

The words of William Barclay are important for obvious reasons: 

“Paul was the greatest thinking the Early Church ever produced, and yet, 
when he thought of the people to whom he longed to preach, he thought 

of himself not only as giving to them but also as receiving from them. It 
takes humility to teach as it takes humility to learn” (17). 


Many Thwarted Plans to Visit (1:13) 


V. 13: “And I do not want you to be unaware, brethren, that repeatedly 

I myself planned to come to you, but until now was prevented, in order that 
I may have some fruit among you, even as among the rest of the Gentiles” 
The word “to be unaware” (agnoein) occurs here for the first time in Romans 
and will occur again in 2:4; 6:3; 7:1; 10:3; 11:25. It means “be ignorant, fail 
to understand; disregard.” [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mk. 9:32; Lk. 9:45; 
Ac. 13:27; 17:23; 1 Co. 10:1; 12:1; 14:38; 2 Co. 1:8; 2:11; 6:9; Ga. 1:22; 

1 Th. 4:13; 1 Ti. 1:13; He. 5:2; 2 Pt. 2:12.] “Ignorance is a great hindrance” 
(Bengel, 72) in any field of interest or study. It is especially so concerning 
the things of God and His plans and planning for His people. 

The desire of Paul to visit the believers in Rome was not some singular, 
impulsive or novel matter. Paul was very intense that no one be misinformed 
or unware of his previous plans to come to them. The word “repeatedly” 
(pollakis) means he had often or frequently planned such a visit in the past. 
Something, however, had “prevented” (hindered, stopped) him from making 
his dream come true. Although he does not here specify exactly what it was 
which kept him from doing so, chapter 15:14-24 [esp. 22-24] may very well 
supply the answer to one’s inquiry or question: 74 - I am convinced, my 
fellow Christians, you are full of kindness, fully equipped with every kind of 
knowledge, and able to correct one another. 15 — Just to remind you, I have 
written you a letter, part of which is rather bold because God has by a 
special gift of His love 16 — made me a servant of Christ Jesus among the 
non-Jewish nations, to work for God’s good news as a priest and bring the 
nations as an offering made holy by the Holy Spirit and accepted by God. 
17 — So, I can in Christ Jesus be proud of what I’m doing before God 

18 — because I'll dare to tell only what Christ has done through me to 

make the nations obedient, by my speaking and working, 19 — by the power 
to do miracles and wonders, by the power of God’s Spirit, so that I have 
finished telling the good news of Christ all the way from Jerusalem as 

far as Illyricum. 20 — But I was ambitious to tell the good news only 

where Christ’s name wasn’t known, so as not to build on any foundation 
others had laid, 21 — but as it is written [Is.52:15], ‘Those who were never 
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told about Him will see, and those who never heard will understand. ’ 

22 — That is why I have so often been kept from coming to you. 23 — 
But now there is in this territory no more opportunity for me to work, 
and for many years I have longed to come to you 24 — on my way to 
Spain. I hope to see you when I pass through and after I have enjoyed 
being with you for a while to have you send me on my way there (Beck). 


If these verses supply the reason for his delay, it was a positive one. 

His fruitfulness from Jerusalem to Illyricum had surely increased his desire 
for fruitfulness in Rome. Such “fruitfulness” (karpon) could consist of 
additional converts to the Christian faith or the development and enrich- 
ment of the Christian faith between himself and the Christians in Rome 

(v. 12). 


Motivation to Visit (1:14-15) 


V. 14: “I am under obligation both to Greeks and Barbarians, to both wise 
and foolish/ignorant” 

The word “obligation” (opheiletes) refers to one who is “committed to be 

a messenger to all mankind” (Hauck, 565). It “connotes the compulsion 
under which Paul worked — woe unto him, if he did not preach the gospel. 

1 Cor. 9:16” (Lenski, 69). 

He will use the term again in 8:12 to denote that “the prior obligation to the flesh 
is set aside by the relationship with Christ,” and in 15:27 “to give this community 
material support” (Hauck, 566). 

In all three locations, it is a tone of vast or boundless indebtedness in three 
different domains or spheres. 

The word “Greeks” encompasses all who possessed and practiced or had 
“absorbed the Greek language and culture” (Robertson, 326). “Barbarians” 
were all those who neither possessed, practiced, nor had absorbed the 

Greek language and culture. 

The words” “wise” and “unwise” may be another way of referring to the 
“Greeks” and “Barbarians.” In other words, the “wise” were those who were 
educated in the Greek language and culture, and the “unwise” were those 
who were not so educated. 

A. M. Hunter succinctly captures an indisputable truth: “The ability to speak 
Greek was in those days the hall-mark of the civilized man. Foreigners who 
could not speak Greek were called ‘barbarians,’ ‘stammerers,’ from the un- 
familiar sound of their tongues” (28). 

So, again, regardless of one’s profile and practices, Paul was completely 
committed to messaging God’s message to one and all. 


V. 15: “As far as I am concerned, so is my willingnesss to preach the gospel 

to you also who are in Rome” 

The words to kat’ eme (“As far as I am concerned”) represent an idiom (Moule, 
58) or unique expression to denote not only his eagerness but also his intense in-- 
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terest in and availability to be God’s messenger. He wants the Christians at Rome 
to be assured that he had no misgivings about what he will do in Rome. “His 
personal readiness to preach in Rome was exactly like fulfilling his obligation 
toward the rest of the nations” (Lenski, 71). 


Righteousness of God (1:16-8:39) 


As the theme of Romans now unfolds, the very righteousness of God, which He both 
possesses and imparts to others, is detailed. It is a righteousness which is unashamedly 
revealed and declared in the good news of what God has done exclusively in Jesus 
Christ, and which may be embraced only by faith in Him. Paul insists that this 
righteousness is needed due to the moral bankruptcy of all people. In fact, the wrath of 
God is being revealed from heaven against all people who resist his offer of faith-based 
righteousness. Non-Jews or Gentiles are morally bankrupt before God as seen in the 
varied outgrowths of sinful behaviors (against nature and normative creation) which 
reflect a poisonous atmosphere in which the righteousness of God is smothered and cut 
off. Mere moralists, who condemn others because their sins are different from their own, 
make contradictory evaluations which God sees through and condemns. Likewise, Jews, 
whose very religious system became the object of their faith, rather than God Himself, 
are also morally bankrupt before God. In fact, whatever objections are raised to counter 
God’s demand for faith-based righteousness are all repudiated by scripture and reasoning 
in connection with common sense. Therefore, the sinfulness of all should be gladly, and 
without additional excuses, acknowledged because such a realization opens the doorway 
to receiving the righteousness of God which He Himself demands and provides. 


A. Declared in the Gospel (1:16-17) 


V. 16: “For I am proud of the gospel, for it is the ability of God for/to give 
salvation to each one who has obedient faith, first to a Jew and to a Gentile” 
The words “I am not ashamed” (Ou epaischunomai) are “a literary device 
functioning in a basic positive sense: ‘I am very proud of” (Moo, 50). The 
technical term for this is litotes (“a figure of speech that makes an assertion 
by denying its opposite”). 

In light of his testimony in 2 Cor. 11:24-29, any ordinary person could offer 
his words as legitimate reasons to be ashamed. 


Five times I have taken thirty-nine lashes from the Jews, three 
times I have been beaten by the Romans, once I was pelted with 
stones; three times I have been shipwrecked, and once I have 
spent a day and a night adrift at sea. I have served Him on 
frequent journeys, in dangers from rivers, dangers from robbers, 
dangers from my own people, dangers from the heathen, dangers 
in the city, dangers in the desert, dangers at sea, dangers from 
false brethren, through toil and hardship, through many a 
sleepless night, through hunger and thirst, through many a 
fasting season, poorly clad and exposed to cold. Besides all 
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other things, there is my concern for all the churches. Who is 
weak without my being weak? Who is caused to fall without 
my being filled with indignation? 
But Paul was no ordinary person. Yes, he was proud of the gospel and 
proceeds to clarify just why such pride in it was so real. 


This reference to “salvation” (soterian) is “not merely an announcement 

of the fact that salvation will at some future time take place, but a divine 
activity or power leading to salvation” (Barrett, 28) in the present. It not 
only has a beginning point (regeneration/new birth) and an ending point 
(glorification) but also a linear or durative process in between (sanctifica- 
tion) those two points. It involves deliverance from the penalty of sin (past), 
the power of sin (present), and the presence of sin (future). It springs from 
God’s “power” (dunamis) or “ability” to make it happen. And it only hap- 
pens to one who responds to God with the obedient kind of faith he has al- 
ready mention earlier. It is not restricted to the Jews or the Gentiles but op- 
en to both. “The term ‘Greek’ in this connection means all races other than 
Jews and includes the “Greeks and Barbarians’ of verse 14” (J. Murray, 28). 
This is the first occurrence of the word “Jew” in Romans and will occur 
again in 2:9, 10, 17, 28, 29; 3:1, 9, 29; 9:24; 10:12. 


No one insisted more strongly than Paul that the Gospel 

was for the “Gentile too’; but it is important to see that 

the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles was the result 

not of an easy-going charity but of theological conviction; 
nor did it contradict the election of the Jews. There is only 
one God (iii. 29), and therefore only one Gospel. (Barrett, 29) 


It is one of the saddest marks on mankind that people could think 
themselves free to do whatever they desire without any moral con- 
sequences in this life or the nexts life. In the words of Anders Nygren, 
“Man thinks himself free when he in selfishness and vain-glory rejects 
God’s authority and withholds faith and obedience from Him. But Paul 
considers that only a vain delusion” (110). 


V. 17: “For God’s righteousness is being revealed in it from faith to faith, even 

as it has been written: And the righteous shall live out of/by means of faith.” 

This is the first of many references to “righteousness” (dikaiosune) in Romans 
and is, in fact, the theme of this writing [see page 3 for all the occurrences of 

this word and its various forms]. In essence, it refers to God’s way of putting 
people into a right relationship with Himself. 

This righteousness “is constantly being revealed” (Present tense, passive voice) 
“in it” (auto- the gospel) in the sense that it is always “the new status given to 
people by God” (Moo, 52) every time one responds in faith to God. That is, it is a 
“God kind of righteousness” (Robertson, 327) that comes to people only through 
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“faith” — the obedient kind of faith which has been mentioned earlier in this 
writing. 

This startling truth “is always being revealed” by God in His Word. It involves 
both regeneration/justification (at the moment of the new birth into the family of 
God), and sanctification (the ongoing process of becoming more and more like 
Jesus with other members of the family of God throughout one’s Christian 
pilgrimmage on this earth). 

This good news of salvation-oriented-righteousness not only comes “through/by 
means of faith” (ek pisteos) but also “to faith” (eis pistin), that is, “leading to 
faith” (Moule, 68). In other words, this obedient kind of faith by which one 
receives God’s donated righteousness is also the kind of faith which leads one 
onward in the development and outworking of this salvation. To frame it in 

still other terms, this faith-based salvation is not primarily geared toward the 
future but is concerned with its impact of “enduring quality” (Lenski, 75) on 
one’s lifestyle in the present. 

The OT quote from Habakkuk 2:4 underscores the fact that this is not a new idea 
for God’s people but the same ideal pattern of behavioral expectations for God’s 
righteous people which has always been the case with God: that is, the obedient 
kind of faith which produces changes in the lives of God’s people and reveals His 
presence in them which makes those changes possible. 

Paul now turns to demonstrate just why this God kind of right- 
eous is needed (1:18-3:20) and just how it is provided (3:21-8:39). 


Needed Due to Moral Bankruptcy (1:18-3:20) 


“The wrath of God” is the opposite of “the righteousness of God” and the former 
is what makes necessary the latter. Just as “the righteousness of God” is always in 
the process of “being revealed in the gospel,” so is “the wrath of God.” In other 
words, God’s wrath is not just something which will be revealed at the end of 
time but “is always being revealed” in each and every moment against all kinds 
or forms of unrighteousness/ungodliness which he will now itemize in specific 
or particular terms. In other words, the following depicts or illustrates what it is 
like to be under the wrath of God. All people are morally bankrupt in the eyes of 
God and the evidence here offered paints and yields a debateless conclusion. 

“Tt is a dark page which Paul writes about the unrighteousness of the Gentiles. 
He had gathered the material from conditions that were manifest to anyone who 
observed them, their idolatry and their moral waywardness” (Nygren, 112). 


1. Gentiles/Pagans (1:18-32) 


V. 18: “For the wrath of God is constantly being revealed from heaven 
upon all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men who are constantly 
concealing the truth in unrighteousness” 

In vs. 17 and 18 there is a comparison/contrast between God’s righteous- 
ness and His wrath. His righteousness is located “in” (en) the sphere of 
His good news which has horizontal ramfications: “from faith to faith” 
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(ek pisteos eis pistin). The vertical ramifications of His wrath, however, 
are seen in the source (ap’ ouranou — “from heaven’’) and the objects or 
recipients of its direction (epi pasan — “upon all”). 

This wrath (orge) is “the wrath of reason and law against their contraries” 
(Shedd, 19). It is not a divine temper tantrum by the trinity but a consistent 
stance which opposes all immoral, unethical, and insensible perversions 
against righteousness and godliness. “Wrath is God’s personal (though 
never malicious or, in a bad sense, emotional) reaction against sin” (Bar- 
rett, 33). 

As noted in the sectional summary above, this divine wrath is the opposite 
of “the righteousness of God” and the former is what makes necessary the 
latter. Just as “the righteousness of God” is always in the process of “being 
revealed in the gospel,” so is “the wrath of God.” In other words, God’s 
wrath is not just something which will be revealed at the end of time but 
“is always being revealed” in each and every moment “upon” (epi) all 
kinds or forms of unrighteousness/ungodliness which he will now itemize 
in specific or particular terms (vs. 21-32). All of them collectively fall 
under the umbrella of “ungodliness and unrighteousness.” 

The word “ungodliness” (asebeian) denotes “direct disregard of God” 
(Newell, 27), while the word “unrighteousness” (adikian) refers to 
wrongdoing, evil, injustice, wicked conduct toward other people. 

It is significant that he uses the word “upon” because it indicates that this 
wrath is com-ing from above (“heaven”) where there is only purity, 
holiness, utter righteousness, peace, and transcendent tranquility — all that 
is the opposite of “ungodliness and unrighteousness.” 

This ongoing wrath of God descends from a vertical top-to-bottom 
standpoint in that it is “upon” (epi) them. Also, it is incapable of miscal- 
culations, inadequacies, misgivings, or faulty knowledge. 


Before the itemization begins, however, Paul offers more general informa- 
tion which yields unmistakable evidence of the guiltness of those who 

are “concealing the truth.” The word “conceal” (katechonton) is a present 
tense participle which indicates a chronic, continual pattern of actions. 

[It occurs only one other time in Romans - 7:6]. It means “‘to hold back’ 
in a bad sense of ‘holding illegally,’ “holding in prison’” (Hanse, 829). It 
is the idea of “suppressing, putting down, keeping something from appear- 
ing or surfacing, refraining from disclosing something,” which, in this 
case, is “the truth in righteousness.” This “truth in righteousness” is, in 
fact, “out in the open, but wicked men, so to speak, put it in a box and 

sit on the lid. . . . Their evil deeds conceal the open truth of God from 
men” (Robertson, 328). 

Of course, one can only conceal, suppress, or hold down something which 
is already known. It is clear that they already know the truth for two basic 
reasons (commonly know as General Revelation): 

(1) - v. 19: “because what can be known about God is clearly visible with- 
in them; God made it evident or plain to them” 
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The word “because” (dioti) provides the reason behind or for the revelat- 
tion or disclosing of God’s wrath. It occurs again in v. 21; 3:20; 8:7 

The expression “what can be known” (to gnoston) occurs only here in 
Romans. It refers to the knowledge about God and His very Being which 
is “clearly recognizable” (Bultmann, 719) “within them.” That is, their 
very consciences or the ethically sensitive part of human beings 

speaks loudly enough about God. In the innermost, intense facet of 

their very being, God’s being is known because that is the way God has 
made human beings (Robertson, 328). This concept is mentioned 

again in 2:15. As Augustine put it, “You have made us for Yourself, O 
Lord, and our hearts are forever restless until they rest in You.” They, 
however, are abusing and misusing this knowledge. 


(2) v. 20: “For since the creation of the world, His invisible features 

- both His eternal power and divine nature — are being clearly seen 

and being understood by the things made in creation so that they are 
inexcuseable” 

This second component of the General Revelation carries them back 

to creation itself. That is, creation itself demonstrates God’s abilities 
and divinity as visible evidence that He is Superior to the created world 
and should be obeyed by His inferior creatures. But instead of faith- 
based obedience to God in accordance with His revelation, they “re- 
sorted to futile speculations which produce spiritual darkness and, in 
the end, idolatry. Apostasy from the true God brings with it not only 
wrong worship but (its corollary) wrong behaviour” (Hunter, 32). 

The word “inexcusable” (anapologetous) occurs only here and 2:1 in 
the NT. It means that such people are illogical and without defense. 
There is not any justifiable grounds or basis for their irrational, illogical, 
and defenseless thinking and conduct. They do not have any protection 
whatsoever against the harm that befalls them because of their wrong 
behaviour. 

Oh, the tragedy of such defenselessness. “Always it requires of us that 
we should perceive how unwisely we speak of that which is too high 
for us, too far beyond our understanding, when, in praising God or in 
complaining of Him, we plead with Him as with One who is like unto 
us” (Barth, 46). 

Napoleon Bonaparte was the French military and poltical leader during 
the French Revolution period from 1789-1799. It was a period of radical 
political and societal changes in France. I once read that on a star-lit night 
while on a warship in the Mediterranean Sea, he heard some of his of- 
ficers scoffing at the idea of a God. He pointed to the stars and said, 
“Gentlemen, you must get rid of those first.” 

Again, there is no justifiable grounds or basis for irrational, illogical 
thinking and behaviour. Those people who think they can escape the harm 
from God which falls “upon” those locked in defenseless, inexcusable 
thinking and behaviour should first of all “get rid of the stars.” 
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Paul now proceeds to itemize just what that wrong behaviour is. 
Since they saw what God wanted them to see, and yet turned away 
from it, the following demonstrates what that turning away from 
God turned into cognitively and behaviorally. 


(1) V. 21: “because although they knew about God, they did not honor 
and praise Him as God or give thanks, but became stupid in their senseless 
speculations and their foolish heart became darkened” 

The word “because” (dioti), occuring for the second time in Romans, 
gives the reason why, as in v. 19. The picture of God in creation was 
clear enough to rational, logical, sensible people that God was worthy 

to acknowledge for Who He is and what He did. 

However, for irrational, illogical, insensible people, the picture of God 
in creation cramped their corrupt style of thinking and behaving. They 
turned from truth to trespasses. Instead of recognizing the presence of 
God in creation and praising and thanking Him for Who He is and what 
He did, they “became stupid” (emataiothesan = empty-headed and hard- 
hearted) “in the sinful sphere of their senseless speculations” (en tois 
dialogismois auton). The word dialogismois also occurs in 14:1 and 

is used in the NT “in a bad sense, ‘perverse, self-willed, reasonings or 
speculations’” (Sanday and Headlam, 44). When the revelation of God is 
rejected and the avenues and angles of senseless spectulations are adopted, 
only chaos, confusion, and corruption are consequential. Self-sufficiency 
is always an insufficient foundation when the rock of God’s revelation is 
rejected. 

Indeed, “their foolish heart became darkened.” The “heart” (kardia) 
which is God-designed to be the center of affection for God and wise 

or intelligent choices which please or honor God became the center 

for “foolish, senseless, dull, without understanding” (he asunetos) 
affections and choices. They sadly “thought it possible to escape 

their obligations to God. But God is not mocked” (Barrett, 37). 

The word “darkened” (eskotisthe) indicates a blackened, lightless, 
lifeless “punishment for the perversion of the knowledge of God, as 

in 2:19” (Conzelmann, 442). Light that is rejected becomes darkness. 
[This word occurs only a few other times in the NT: Mt. 24:29; Mk. 13:24; 
Lk. 23:45; Rom. 11:10; Rev. 8:12.] 

A similar word (skotoomai = “being darkened”) is found in Eph. 4:18 
and Rev. 9:2. The passive voice is used in all of these references to 
indicate that these people are on the receiving end of action from an 
outside force, namely, the wrath of God. 


(2) V. 22: “by claiming to be wise, they became fools” 

This is the second demonstration of what turning from God creates. 

In the very process of “claiming” (present tense verb) their self-suffici- 
ency and speculations to be “wise” (sophoi), that is, true, trustworthy, 
dependable, and worthy of reliance, they, in fact, experienced the op- 
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posite: “they became fools” (emoranthesan). The tense of the verb 
indicates that they became this way as a consequence of their choices. 
This verb comes from the noun moros (“foolish, worthless”) from 
which we get the English word “moron” — a person who is stupid 

or annoyingly ignorant, dull, or a dunce; a person who is less mentally 
deficient than an imbecile or idiot. The word carries with it the sense 
of contempt for the Creator; insulting or scorning concern heaped on 
the God Whose revelation is rejected and spurned or kicked away. 
Lenski (104) and William’s translation suggests the word means 
“silly”= without reason; ridiculous, nonsensical; weak, pitiable, sickly, 
frail, feeble. Again, they sadly “thought it possible to escape their ob- 
ligations to God. But God is not mocked” (Barrett, 37). Indeed, “van- 
ity of mind and blindness of heart inevitably bring into being corrupt 
conduct” (Barth, 49). 


(3) V. 23: “and exchanged the glory of the incorruptible God for/into 
the likeness of an image of corruptible man and of birds and of four- 
footed animals and of reptiles/crawling creatures” 

This third consequence of what turning away from God creates various 
forms of deities which are easily documented historically and presently. 
These self-created, man-made deities are human efforts to exchange 

or swap what rebellious man wants instead of what God wants. The 
very word itself, “exchanged” (ellaaxan) means “to alter, change, or 
transform” something into something else. [This word appears here only 
in Romans but elsewhere in the NT: Act. 6:14; 1 Co. 15:51, 52; Ga. 4:20; 
and Heb. 1:12]. Buchsel notes that “the basic meaning of the word is ‘to 
make otherwise’” (251). The desperation of the selfishly deceived is a 
monster whose monstrosity is shocking, dreadful, horrible, and beyond 
any resemblance to decency — either human or divine! 

The word “likeness” (homoiomati) appears here for the first of its four 
occurrences in Romans (5:14; 6:5; 8:3). [It occcurs elsewhere in the NT: 
Phil. 2:7; Re. 9:7]. It denotes a “resemblance” (Lenski, 106). But the 
resemblance is “in no way akin to one another” (Trench, 50). 

Paul mentions 4 ways in which “the likeness of an image” was trans- 
formed into objects of worship: (1) “corruptible man” — in contrast to 
the “incorruptible God”; this was often seen in Greece and Rome;. (2) 
“birds” — this was common in Egypt and Rome; (3) “four-footed animals” 
- which was common in Chaldaea and Egypt; and (4) “reptiles/crawling 
creatures” — also common in Egypt (Vincent, 18). 


(4) V. 24: “Therefore, God gave them over in the lusts of their hearts 
into impurity/immorality to degrade their own bodies with one another” 
This fourth consequence of turning away from God depicts God’s choice 
to let them follow their own choice. The expression “gave them over” is 
a single word (paredoken) which will occur again in vs. 26, 28; 4:25; 
6:17; 8:3. 
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It means “to hand over, to deliver up.” In other words, these people who 
chose to desert God and His revelation were turned over “to their own 
self-determination and self-destruction, part of the price of man’s moral 
freedom” (Robertson, 330). It is more than just God’s permitting them to 
fall. It is God’s respect, yet judicial action, for man’s choice. When man’s 
impurity/immorality overflows in inappropriate ways, God’s justice flows 
over by letting their sins run their course of destruction. The consequence 
is that God “grows more and more ‘abstract’, ‘theoretical’, insignificant, 
and unloved” (Barth, 52). This “idolatry leads to moral corruption which 
may take different forms, but in all is a proof of God’s displeasure, 
through God permitting men to have their way, through withdrawing His 
gracious aid” (Sanday and Headlam, 45). [Cp. John 3:16 in that the middle 
voice indicates that by not having obedient kind of faith in God’s Son, 
people destroy themselves. ] 

So, when Paul “tells how God discloses His wrath against unrighteous- 
ness, he does not say that God withdraws His blessing and permits mis- 
fortune to overtake the wicked. He simply says that God gives them up 

to sin; and that sin itself disgraces man (vss. 24-27) and disturbs human 
society (vss. 28-31)” (Nygren, 110). 

Luther’s words are so essential in understanding the Gospel and the 

faith which it requires: “The Gospel does not expound or recommend 
itself. It does not negotiate or plead, threaten, or make promises. It 
withdraws itself always when it is not listened to for its own sake” 
(38-39). 


It is most important to note that Paul refers to “the lusts of their hearts” 
rather than “the lusts of the flesh.” These “lusts of their hearts” depict 
lusts or God-rejected desires which will continue after “the lusts of the 
flesh” are terminated at death. By turning people over to their choices, 
God shows how exceedingly He hates sin and the sinful rejection of 

His divine revelation but “permits sin to execute His punitive judg- 

ment on those who deserve it” (Luther, 47) because of their preference 
for their own styles or brands of human speculation. 

The particular style of impurity/immorality that is here specified is 
sexual in nature: “to degrade their own bodies with one another.” 

The word “to degrade” (atimazesthai) means “to treat shamefully, to 
dishonor or disgrace.” The word “impurity/immorality” means “sexual 
impurity . . . and the disruption of God’s intention in sexual relation- 
ships” (Moo, 61). That is, “conduct becomes governed precisely by what 
we desire” (Karth, 51) The expression “with one another/among them- 
selves” ( en autois) lays the foundation for what will become more specific 
in the next verse. 


(5) V. 25: “having exchanged the truth of God with the lie and they 


worshipped and served created things rather than the One Who created 
Who is blessed forever, Amen” 
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This fifth consequence of turning away from God deals with false wor- 
ship. 

The word “having exchanged” (metellaxan) is built on the word “ex- 
changed” (ellaxan) in v. 23, but with the additional prefix meta (“with, 
in company with, among, on the side of”). It means they “made a de- 
liberate, voluntary trade, threw away ‘the truth’ regarding God’ (ob- 
jective genitive as in v. 19”) and embraced ‘the lie’ in place of it” 
(Lenski, 110). Instead of embracing “the truth” about worshiping God 
[Who cannot be seen], their imagination and speculation ran wild. So, 
they “exchanged” this truth with “the lie” that “created things” [which 
can be seen] were the only realistic objects of worship and service. 
These irrational people “have imprisoned and encased the truth — the 
righteousness of God; they have trimmed it to their own measure, and 
thereby robbed it both of its earnestness and of its significance. They 
have made it ordinary, harmless, and useless; and thereby transformed 
it into untruth” (Barth, 45). 


The word “blessed” (eulogetos) is used only of God in the NT (Mt. 14: 
61; Lk. 1:68; Ro. 9:5; 2 Co. 1:3; 11:31; Ep. 1:3; 1 Pt. 1:3) and, there- 
fore, “its use is exclusively doxological” (Beyer, 764). The word 
doxological comes from the word doxa which means “glory, splendor, 
grandeur, honor, the revealed presence of God.” So, to speak of God 
as “blessed” unmistakably indicates that He alone is worthy of “praise” 
as people recognize His presence in their lives and in this world. Wor- 
ship is to be rendered to the God Who “created things” rather than the 
things He created or the “images or likenesses” (v. 23) which these 
people have “exchanged” as substitutes for the true God. 

It is also significant that to the word “blessed” is the added expression 
“forever” (eis tous aionas). This strengthens even further the truth that 
God alone is the Eternal One and, among other things, there will be no 
end to His blessedness. The word “amen” is an affirmation to “keep on 
saying this truth - again and again and again!” 


(6) V. 26: “For this reason God gave them over to shameful lusts, 
for the women exchanged the natural function of sexual intercourse 
for what is contrary to nature” 

This sixth consequence of turning away from God puts in more con- 
crete terms what is mentioned in v. 24: women with women degrad- 
ing their own bodies with one another. 

For the second time, Paul refers to what God does to people who 
prefer human speculation to divine revelation: “He gave them over” 
(paredoken) to their preference for “shameful lusts” (pathe atimias). 
This “withdrawal of God’s restraint” (Robertson, 330) in His inter- 
actions with people only leads to deeper depths of depravity. Here 
such depths of depravity crystallize in female homosexuality. The 
normal sexual function beween males and females is “exchanged” 
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for abnormal sexual functions between females. It is a poisoned 
protest again nature’s creative design. 

In v. 24, the word for “lust” is epithumiais). Here the word is pathe 
and indicates “the diseased condition out of which the lusts spring” 
(Vincent, 19). So, the movement is from mere “desires” to a state 
of being or “condition” which is more severe and worthy of nothing 
but the punishment of God’s wrath. 


(7) V. 27: “And in the same manner the men also dismissed the 
natural function of sexual intercourse with women, having be- 
comed inflamed with their lustful passions for one another, men with 
men practicing shameless acts and receiving in their own persons 
what is proper/due punishment for their deceitful perversion” 
The seventh consequence of turning away from God is also sexual 
in nature; this time singling out the perverted sexual practices of 
male homosexuals. 
The ordinarily positive word for “forgiveness, sending away or 
dismissal of sin” (aphieme) is now used in a negative way for the 
sending away or dismissal of nature’s design for sexual intercourse. 
The gravity and intensity of those men who “exchanged” what is 
normal for that which is abnormal is clearly captured in the words 
“having become inflamed with their passions for one another” 
(exekauthesan en te orexei auton eis allelous). 
The word “having become inflamed” (exekauathesan) means “to 
burn or be set on fire” and occurs only here in the NT. 
The word “lustful passions” (orexei) also occurs only here in the NT 
and “denotes the sexual impulse . . . when man perverts the truth of 
God and is corrupted in punishment” (Heidland, 448). 
The word “shameless acts” (aschemosunen) occurs in the NT only 
here and Rev. 16:15. It suggests what is “deformed” (Robertson, 
331) or “disfigurement” (Vincent, 20). Bengel states it is “against 
the very conformation of the body and its members” (26). 
The words of Lenski have continued to ring true throughout the 
ages: 

Paul cites these sexual violations of nature as marking 

the depth of immorality to which godlessness descends, 

because sexual degradation always constitutes such a 

mark. The moment God is taken out of the control in 

men’s life the stench of sex aberration is bound to rise. 

It is so the world over to this day. Without God sex 

runs wild (115). 


The word “receiving” (apolambanontes) indicates that the pay- 
ment for such unnatural violations of God’s sexual design is 
“proper/due” (edei) and takes place “in their own persons” 

(en heautois). In other words, to be “given up or handed over 
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by God” is fatal. It is to be 


given up to a state in which they can crave and delight 

in such odious gratifications of unnatural lust. It is the 
antimisthian tes planes auton [punishment for their 
deceitful perversion’’], the final judgment on them for 
going astray from God. And surely to the pure-minded 
there is no more evident token of Divine judgment 

than the spectacle of the unnatural cravings and indul- 
gence of the sated [fully satisfied] sensualist” (Barmby, 13). 


(8) V. 28: “And just as they did not approve to have God in their 
knowledge, God gave them over to a disapproved mind, to practice 
things not appropriate or proper” 

To disapprove God and His knowledge is to be disapproved by God 
and the knowledge upon which they lean. This is the third declaration 
that “God gave them over” and this time “to a disapproved mind.” 
This kind of mind is one that has been cast away, disqualified, 
worthless, and corrupted. It is a “settled state” (Newell, 35) of mind 
or mental condition that is incapable of accurately and/ or appropriately 
understanding and responding to God and His truths. As such, these 
people wind up practicing things which are inappropriate or improper, 
as far as God is concerned. The word basically means “the tendency 
to put the worst construction on everything” (Denney, 594). 

In vs. 29-32, Paul provides a list of examples of what he means by 
“not appropriate or proper.” 


(9) V. 29: “being in a settled state or condition of all sorts of wrong- 

doing, wickedness, greediness, wickedness, full of jealousy, murder, 

strife, treachery, meanness, gossips” 

The perfect tense verb for “being in a settled state or condition” 

(pepleromenous) indicates that these people are satisfactorily filled 

with such behaviors and engage in them without restraint or limits 

and without remorse: 

a. “wrongdoing” (adikia) — “unrighteousness” (cp. v. 18); “evil-doings”’; 
This “is an antonym to dikaiosune [“righteousness”] (Schrenk, 
155). [This word is found elsewhere in the NT: Lk. 13:27; 16:8, 
9; 18:6; Jn. 7:18; Ac. 1:18; 8:23; Ro. 1:18; 2:8; 3:5; 6:13; 9:14; 
1 Co. 13:6; 2 Co. 12:13; 2 Th. 2:10, 12; 2 Ti. 2:19; He. 8:12; 
Ja. 3:6; 2 Pt. 2:13, 15; 1 Jo.1:9; 5:17] 

b. “wickedness” (poneria) — “evil intentions”; “It is understood as 
a bad moral disposition, of which the other vices are outworkings” 
(Harder, 565). [This word is found elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 
22:18; Mk. 7:22; Lk. 11:39; Ac. 3:26; 1 Co. 5:8; Ep. 6:12] 

c. “greediness” (pleonexia) — “covetousness, the itch for more”; The 
word “signifies man’s “snatching beyond the sphere ordained 
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for him in society’ with its expression in acts of violence (fig. 
as well as literal) towards his neighbor” (Delling, 272). [This 
word occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 7:22; Lk. 12:15; 2 Co. 
9:5; Ep. 4:19; 5:3; Co. 3:5; 1 Th. 2:5; 2 Pt. 2:3, 14] 


d. “wickedness” (kakia) — “evil, hateful feelings”; “malignity, malice, 
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ill-will, desire to injure” (Thayer, 320). Trench calls it “the 

evil habit of mind” (38). Rather than denoting some single sin, 

it is “used more generally for the evil that men do among one 
another. For Paul it is a curse and a punishment consequent upon 
original sin and godlessness. Disruption of fellowship with God 
brings disruption of fellowship with men” (Grundmann, 484). 
[This word is found elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 6:34; Ac. 8:22; 1 Co. 
5:8; 14:20; Ep. 4:31; Co. 3:8; Ti. 3:3; Ja.1:21; 1 Pt. 2:1, 16] 


. “full of jealousy” (mestous phthonou) — “Envy is the hate that arises 


in the heart toward one who is above us, who is what we are 
not, or possesses that which we cannot have, or do not choose 
the path to attain” (Newell, 36); The word indicates “the 
audacity to bring baseless accusations of malice” against 
others (Moulton and Milligan, 667); [This word occurs else- 
where in the NT: Mt. 27:18; Mk. 15:10; Ga. 5:21; Ph. 1:15; 

1 Ti. 6:4; Ti. 3:3; Ja. 4:5; 1 Pt. 2:1] 


“murder” (phonou) — “killing”; The word may carry the idea of 


“manslaughter rather than to actual murder” (Moulton and 
Milligan, 674). [This word occurs elsewhere in the NT: 

Mt. 15:19; Mk. 7:21; 15:7; Lk. 23:19, 25; Ac. 9:1; Ga. 5:21; 
He. 11:37; Re. 9:21] 


“strife” (eridos) — “selfish rivalry, fighting, quarrels”; “beating down 


in wrangling and contention” (Newell, 36); Arndt and Gin- 
grich also add the meaning of “discord” (309); [This word is 
found elsewhere in the NT: Ro. 13:13; 1 Co. 1:11; 3:3; 2 Co. 
12:20; Ga.5:20; Ph.1:15; 1 Ti. 6:4; Ti. 3:9] 


. “treachery” (dolou) - “guile, deceit”; The word means “to catch with 


a bait; a lure, snare” (Thayer, 155); [This word occurs elsewhere 
in the NT: Mt. 26:4; Mk. 7:22; 14:1; Jo. 1:47/48; Ac. 13:10; 

2 Co. 12:16; 1 Th. 2:3; 1 Pt. 2:1, 22; 3:10; Re. 14:5; The verb 
form of this word {doloo} occurs only in 2 Co. 4:2... the 

other verbal form of this word {dolioo}occurs only in Ro. 3:13; 
the noun form of this word {dolios} occurs only in 2 Co. 11:13]. 


99, 66. 


. “meanness” (kakoetheias) — “malice”; “taking all things in the evil 


part” (The Genevan NT); The word basically includes “bad 
character, depravity of heart and life” (Thayer, 320); this is 
the only occurrence of this word in the NT. 


. “gossips” (psithuristas) — “one who bears harmful gossip against 


99, 66 


another, tale-bearer”; “a whispering, i.e., a secret slandering” 
(Thayer, 676); this is the only occurrence of this word in the NT. 
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(10) V. 30: “slanderers, hateful to God, persons of insulting behaviors, 
arrogant, boasters, inventors/planners of new kinds of evil, disobedient 
to parents” 

k. “slanderers” (katalalous) — “‘backbitters”; The word is made up of two 
words which mean “to speak against.” This is the only occurrence 
of this word in the NT, although the verb form (katalaleo) is 
found in Ja.4:11 (twice); 1 Pt. 2:12; 3:16. A similar word 
(katalalia) is found two times in the NT: 2 Co. 12:20 and 1 Pt. 2:1. 

1. “hateful to God” (theostugeis) — “haters of God,” or those who demon- 
stare their hatred of God by means of these rebellious behaviors. 
Thayer notes it refers to being “exceptionally impious and wicked” 
(288); Vincent states “it means to show as well as to feel hatred” 
(24); these sins “describe man’s feelings toward God” (Shedd, 
32); Barmby and Bengel, however, suggests it means “God- 
hated” (13) or “hated by God” (27). Cp. Moule, 40. This is the 
only occurrence of this word in the NT. 

m. “persons of insulting behaviors” (hubristas) - “insolent persons” or 
“despiteful . . . who insolently drive away from themselves all 
that is good and salutary (Bengel, 27); [This word is found only 
one other time in the NT: 1 Ti. 1:13 where it is translated “in- 
jurious” (KJV)]. 

n. “arrogant” (huperephanous) — that is, placing onself as above or 
better than others; “haughty in temper and spirit” (Shedd, 32); 
being “stuck up” (Robertson, 332); [This word is found elsewhere 
in the NT: Lk. 1:51; 2 Ti. 3:2; Ja. 4:6; 1 Pt. 5:5]. 

o. “boasters” (alazonas) — Shedd suggests this “denotes vanity rather 
than pride” (32); [This word also occurs in the NT: 2 Ti. 3:2]. 

p. “inventors/planners of new kinds of evil” (epheuretas kakon) — 

The word “inventors/planners” (epheuretas) occurs only here 
in the NT. Thayer translates “contriver” (265): one who plans, 
invents, designs, plots and concocts all sorts of sinful, evil be- 
haviors. Their only limitations to new sinful styles are their 
imaginations. 

q. “disobedient to parents” (goneusin apeitheis) — These two words 
together are found only one other time in the NT: 2 Ti. 3:2. 

In both instances, “the character of the times is to be gathered 
especially from the manners of the young” (Bengel, 550). 
According to Newell, the word “disobedient” literally means 
“not able to be persuaded by parents . . . It brings a curse upon 
whole families, whole communities, and whole lands” (37-38). 
The word “disobedient” (apeitheis), however, occurs else- 

where in the NT in other ways: Lk. 1:17; Ac. 26:19; Ti. 1:16; 3:3. 


(11) V. 31: “without understanding, faithless, hard-hearted, unmerciful” 


r. “without understanding” (asunetous) — This word means “dull, 
senseless, foolish.” Conzelmann denotes that this “is not just 
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a partial deficiency which might be overcome; it is total darken- 
ing, and as such the work of God” (895). [This word occurs 4 
other times in the NT: Mt. 15:16; Mk. 7:18; Ro. 1:21; 10:19]. 

s. “faithless” (asunthetous) — “covenant-breakers” (KJV). That is, care- 
less or unfaithful in regard to “covenant-breaking or undutiful; 
self-willed” (Arndt and Gingrich, 118). This is the only occur- 
rence of this word in the NT. 

t. “hard-hearted” (astorgous) — The word means “inhuman, lacking 
normal human affection.” It denotes those who are “without 
kindness or mercy; brutal; cruel.” [The word is found elsewhere 
in the NT: 2 Ti. 3:3]. 

u. “unmerciful” (aneleemonas) — The word means “callous” (Lenski, 
122) or with no disposition for pity; no tender-heartedness. 

This is the only occurrence of this word in the NT. 


(12) V. 32: “although they recognized the righteous requirements of God 
that those practicing such things are worthy of death, they not only are 
doing the same things but also are approving/applauding those who 

are practicing them” 

To “recognize, know” what God designs and demands and yet not 

obey, puts people into an orbit of condemnation. They are not only 
inexcusably “ignorant but guilty and responsible” (Barrett, 41). 

The “death” here referenced is “spiritual death, the condemnation or 
wrath of God” (Moo, 63) for all who turn away from God. 

The words “hearty approval to those who practice them” (suneudokousin 
tois prassousin) are telling enough about a tragedy of tragedies. That is, 
the thrust of Paul’s concluding comments turns somewhat unexpected- 
ly. He not only declares that those who practice such behaviors are 
worthy of death “but also” that those who applaud others for doing them 
are of equal guilt and condemnation. It is this “but also” which suggest 
an increase in the offence” (Barrett, 41). Sandy and Headlam calls it 
“hearty approval” (48). That is, this applauding and approval of other 
people to practice and pursue such iniquitous behaviors is equally 
disturbing. The personal pursuits of iniquitous practices are damning 
enough. But the support and encouragement for others to engage in the 
same practices is rat-poison beyond measure. In the words of John Mur- 
ray: 


To put it bluntly, we are not only bent on damning 
ourselves but we congratulate others in the doing 

of those things that we know have their issue in 
damnation. We hate others as we hate ourselves and 
render therefore to them the approval of what we 
know merits damnation. Iniquity is most aggravated 
when it meets with no inhibition from the disapproval 
of others and when there is collective, undissenting 
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approbation (53). 


The collective conclusion about people who turn from God actually 
turn from anything which is admirable, desirable, and beneficial. 
That is true for people then and now. So, those whose pathways 
have just been described are those who live by falsehoods, who 
defile their bodies, and encourage others to do the same. Such are 
hopelessly trapped in the cesspool of iniquity. They are presently 
revealing by their behaviors that they themselves are the objects 

of the active wrath of the God. He opposes all speculations and 
imaginary ideations which are in conflict with His revelations and 
inspiring ideations. 


Jews (2:1-3:8) 


The wrath of God, however, is not just directed upon Gentiles or 
non-Jews but upon Jews also who engage in such perilous behaviors. 
The Jews themselves might applaud as they read these words of 
condemnation upon non-Jews. In fact, the Jews might regard them- 
selves as exempt from God’s wrath in light of their moralism, law, 
and circumcision. Therefore, Paul now points out that there is no 
escape from the wrath of God upon even the Jews if they too have 
rejected the obedient-based kind of faith by which the righteousness 
of God is credited to their account. He details the basis of their ar- 
guments as far as moralism, the law, and circumcision are concerned, 
and then repudiates their objections. 

The Jews regarded themselves as people whom God loved so much 
that they could never be separated from Him. They thought God 
had saved/delivered them into a basket of privileges rather than 
responsibilities. Their carefully constructed “religion” of rules and 
regulations had usurped the carefully constructed “relationship” 
with God He designed for them. Works and activities had taken 

the place of an obedient kind of faith which would have propelled 
them into avenues of service, outreach, and ministries to others. 
Nothing is more tragic than to misinterpret God’s revelation 

about Who He is, what He is doing, how He wants it done, 

with whom He wants to do it, when He wants it done, and 

where His plans for His people will unfold. The OT itself is 
basically a story of how the Jewish people failed in all these 
regards. 


a. Moralism (2:1-16) 
There is a remarkable shift in verses 1-25 from the “they” 


in 1:21-32 [12 occurrences] to the “you” in this chapter [22 
occurrences]. It may be that this shift switches from the 
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Gentiles to the Jews. Even though the word “Jew” itself is 

not mentioned until v. 17 in relaton to the Law, its occur- 

rence in v. 11 and the thought-flow in vs. 4 and 5 appear 

to be “decidedly in favor of referring it to the Jews” (Arnold, 
55; cp. Moo, 72; Nygren, 113). Barrett, however, suggests 

that “vv. 9 ff., 12-16, show, his thought applies to both Gentiles 
and Jews” (43). J. Murray may lean toward this latter idea (55) 
and Bengel clearly says v. 6 includes both (28). So, the jury 

of definitive clarity seems to be missing. 


V. 1: The word “therefore” (dio) may refer to (1) the entire con- 
tents of chapter 1; (2) to v. 32 in particular; or (3) “the univer- 
sal indictment of 1:18-20: Jews are without excuse because they 
are, along with all people, guilty of suppressing the truth” (Moo, 
72). In other words, the Jews are just as guilty before God as 
everyone else. All are “inexcusable” (anapologetos — the second 
[1:20] and only other occurrence of this word in the NT). There 
is no self-created human righteousness which may exempt one 
from the wrath of God. Historically, the Jews have looked 

down upon non-Jews with judgment and condemnation. But 
Jews stand before God under the same principle. For the Jew 
“does evil in spite of better knowledge (1:32) [and thus] con- 
demns himself also” (Denney, 595). 

Newell’s succinct comment is arresting for Paul is here “seek- 
ing to arouse all men from that sense of security arising from 
self-love and self-flattery” (55). 

The third option noted above seems to square most accurately 
and/or consistently with the primary thrust of this section of 
scripture in particular, as well as the overall emphasis in general. 
The expression “O man” (ho anthrope) has a “general and slightly 
reproachful reference to the Jews” (Vincent, 25). It “generally 
has an emphatic character, and so contains rather an exclamation 
than a simple address” (Buttmann, 140). And what an exclama- 
tion of forcefulness it is. It seems possible that the “O man” here 
will find fulfillment in the word “Jew” in v. 17. However, the 
phrase “whosoever you are” seems to indicate that Paul is not 
yet ready “to call out the Jew by name” (Arnold, 59). 


Paul now proceeds to raise the red flag about judging others. 
“for in that you judge another” — In vs. 1-11, Paul points out 
that the righteous judgment of God is inevitable and should 
not be usurped by any other. The word “another” (heteron) 
refers to one of a different kind. In this context, it appears to 
indicate “the Jewish habit of separating themselves in 
thought from the Gentiles, almost as if they belonged to a 
different species” (Arnold, 59). 
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However, God Himself is the only Justified Judge or the 
“omniscient God who sees man through and through. All 
men without exception must come before God’s judgment, 
including Christians, 2 C. 5:10” (Buchsel, 938). 

The practice of Jews judging Gentiles and Gentiles judging 
Jews falls under the umbrella of hypocrisy. After all, both 
Jews and Gentiles are sinners and are linked together by the 
fact that both commit the same or similar sinful conduct for 
which they judge others. Behind all sinful conduct “lies the 
sin of idolatry, which reveals man’s ambition to put himself 
in the place of God and so to be his own Lord. But this is pre- 
cisely what the judge does, when he assumes the right to con- 
demn his fellow-creatures” (Barrett, 44). When people con- 
demn others for doing the same things they are doing, they 
unavoidably condemn themselves. 


V. 2: “And we know that the judgment of God is according 
to truth against those who are practicing such things” 

To say that God judges “according to truth” means that He 
judges “according to the facts, the realities which are, of 
course, known to Him. He needs no ‘jury’ to decide any case. 
He is Himself Witness, Jury and Judge” (Newell, 55). 


V. 3: “Now do you think, O man who judges others for 
practicing the same things you are doing, that you yourself 
will escape the judgment of God?” 

The time for mercy and grace is now but not then. “The im- 
possibility of leniency resides in the fact that the judgment 
of God is according to truth and therefore knows no respect 
of persons. ‘The judgment of God’ is the same expression in 
verse 2 and refers to his condemnatory sentence” (J. Murray, 
58). 


V. 4: “Or do you think lightly of the riches of His kindness 
and tolerance and patience, not knowing that the kindness of 
God is leading you to repentance?” 
The word “lightly” (kataphroneis) occurs only here in Romans 
but is found elsewhere in Mt. 6:24; 18:10; Lk. 16:13; 1 Co. 11:22; 
1 Ti. 4:12; 6:2; Heb. 12:2; 2 Pt. 2:10. The word means 
“to despise someone on account of something,’ or ‘to despise 
something,’ ‘to disparage,’ ‘to regard in unseemly fashion,’ 
‘not to be concerned about,’ ‘not to fear’... and here warns 
especially against despising the riches of God’s kindness” 
(Schneider, 631-632). It means to “scorn” (Robertson, 334). 
The word “kindness” (chrestotetos) will occur again in 3:12; 
and 3 times in 11:22. It occurs elsewhere in the NT: 2 Co. 6:6; 
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Ga. 5:22; Ep. 2:7; Co. 3:12; Ti. 3:4. The word “denotes God’s 
gracious attitude and acts toward sinners” (Weiss, 491). 

The word “tolerance” (anoches) occurs in the NT only here 
and 3:26. It is more commonly translated “forbearance.” The 
word refers to “God’s restraint in the outworking of His wrath” 
(Schlier, 359-360). 

The word “patience” (makrothumias) occurs in Romans here 
and 9:22. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: 2 Co. 6:6; Ga. 5:22; 
Ep. 4:2; Co. 1:11; 3:12; 1 Ti. 1:16; 2 Ti. 3:10; 4:2; He. 6:12; 
Ja. 5:10; 1 Pt. 3:20; 2 Pt. 3:15]. It is commonly translated 
“long suffering.” It denotes that the judgment of God “is not 
executed speedily” (Barmby, 51). 

The reason why this delay in God’s judgment is such as it is 

is now explained, and should not be subject to “not knowing” 
(agnoon — the second use of this word in Romans: 1:13). Why? 
“because the kindness of God is leading you to repentance.” 
Once again, God’s attitude and actions are found in His “kind- 
ness.” His intention of such is that it will lead to “repentance” 
(metanoian) or change of attitude and action on the part of others. 
This is desperately needed due to their “complacent self-satis- 
faction and pride of race and privilege” (Robertson, 335). 

But instead, God’s intention “has led not to humble gratitude 
but to boasting (v. 17); he has abused God’s grace” (Barrett, 45), 
as the next verse also reveals. 


V. 5: “But because of your stubbornness and unrepentant 

heart you are storing up for yourself wrath in the day of wrath 
and revelation of the righteous judgment of God” 

The word “stubbornness” (skleroteta) occurs only here in the 

NT “where it denotes hardness as a human quality, in this in- 
stance characterising self-righteous and impenitent Jews” 
(Schmidt, 1028). Arndt and Gingrich indicate it is “the spirit 

of harshness, roughness, w. which the Holy Spirit cannot live” 
(763). Moulton and Milligan prefer the term “obstinacy” (578). 
Bengel notes that it is the “antithesis” [of] chreston, goodness” 
(30). 

The word “unrepentant” (ametanoian) occurs only here in the 
NT where “Paul sets the will of the self-righteous Jew, his 
hardened heart which resists conversion, in effective contrast 
with the goodness of God which seeks to bring him to metanoia” 
[“repentance”|] (Behm, 1009). Behm quotes Schl. K. that this 
term for Paul indicates “the change of thought and will which 
releases from evil and renders obedient to the will of God”. . . 
“the idea of conversion as a total refashioning of man’s nature and 
conduct by the grace of God in his own characteristic vocabulary 
of dying and becoming, i.e., the death of the old man and the rising 
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again of the new man” (1005). 

The word “storing up” (thesaurizeis) occurs only here in Romans 
but elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 6:19, 20; Lk. 12:21; 1 Co. 16:2; 

2 Co. 12:14; Ja. 5:3; 2 Pt. 3:7. Instead of “storing up treasures in 
heaven” (Mt. 6:19-20), these people are “storing up wrath.” So, 
this “contrasts sadly with the riches of God’s goodness” (Arnold, 
62). What an irrevocably sad treasure this kind of “storing up” 
will be! 

This treasure of wrath will be reaped on “the day of wrath and 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God.” That is, this day of 
wrath will be the day “when God is revealed as a righteous judge” 
(Denney, 596). This will be the last or final day of wrath on which 
the last penny will be paid and the last settlement made. 

The word “righteous judgment” (dikaiokrisias) occurs only here in 
the NT. It denotes “not so much the character of the judgment as 
the character of the Judge” (Sanday and Headlam, 56). This day 
of judgment applies only to God Who will “clear up everything, 
answer every question, dissipate every doubt ... and no creature 
will find even the least flaw in its perfection” (Lenski, 144). 


The pattern for this judgment is arranged or structure in vs. 6-11. 
These verses do not address “the means of obtaining righteousness 
before God. They merely state the general law of divine govern- 
ment” (Bengel, 31). That is, the judgment of “works” should not 
be understood as the human means by which righteousness is 
merited or earned. Works do, however, reveal whether or not one 
has the obedient-based kind of faith which issues into or is the 
fruit of/from the root of faith. So, again, the pattern for this judg- 
ment is arranged or structured in vs. 6-11: 

(1) God's righteous judgment is certain and will transpire on 
the basis of evidence: “works” (v. 6); (2) Good works, as 
evidence of an obedient kind of faith, reveal people who have 
eternal life (v. 7); (3) Bad works, as evidence of lacking such 
faith, reveals people who are to suffer wrath and indignation 
(v. 8); (4) The experience of tribulation and anguish will 
constitute the results of God’s wrath (v. 9); (5) The experi- 
ence of glory and honor and peace will constitute the results 


of deliverance from God’s wrath v. 10); (6) There will be no 


preferential treatment or favoritism (v. 11). 


V. 6: “Who shall pay each one according to his works” 

(1) God's righteous judgment is certain and will transpire on 
the basis of evidence: “works” (v. 6). This is a quotation of Ps. 
62:12. 
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The word “pay” (apodidomi) means “to give or do something 
which one should in fulfillment of an obligation or expectation” 
(Buchsel, 167) or “to give in full” (Arnold, 63). This “rendering” 
“is valid within the sphere of redemption” (Denney, 596) and 
“shall//will” be according to factual evidence of what is “seen” 
in works. 


V. 7: “eternal life to those whose perseverance/steadfastness is that 
of good works [as] they are seeking glory and honor and immor- 
tality” 

(2) Good works, as evidence of an obedient kind of faith, 
reveals people who have eternal life (v. 7). Rather than the 
wrath of God, eternal life is what God gives or renders to those 
who are constantly seekiing His “glory” (doxan — His presence), 
His “honor” (timen—what He values and respects; His superi- 
ority and deserved faithfulness), and His “immortality (aphthar- 
sian — the imperishable kind of life which God has). 

These three terms, in fact, are the ingredients of what “eternal life” 
is. [See my article: Eternal Life — Misunderstanding and Meaning 
on my website: archive.org/details/@mandm3 13]. 

Such people are not trusting in their good works in order to obtain 
righteousness but actually are righteous because they trust in the 
God Whom these traits describe. In other words, they are God- 
seekers - not self-seekers! 

Good works are the outcome, consequence, overflow or results 

of God-seekers. 


V. 8: “But wrath and indignation to those who are selfishly ambi- 
tious and not obeying the truth but are obeying unrighteousness” 
(3) Bad works, as evidence of lacking such faith, reveal 
people who are to suffer wrath and indignation (v. 8). 

To the former (1:18; 2:5) and present mention of “wrath” (orge — 
again in 3:5; 4:15; 5:9; 9:22 [twice]; 12:19; 13:4, 5) is now added 
“indignation” (thumos). Moo states that these two words do not 
have separate or different meanings but simply “combine to em- 
phasize the concept of condemnation” (75). Arnold, however, 
indicates a slight difference of meaning. He suggests that orge 
“seems to refer more to the inward feeling and is lasting; thumos 
to the outward manifestatio and is transitory” (65). Dean Alford 
thinks orge “denotes the abiding settled mind of God and thumos 
the outbreak of that anger at the Great Day of retribution” (Newell, 
60, footnote). 

Whatever the precise distinction may or may not be, severe nega- 
tive results reveal people who are “selfishly ambitious and not 
obeying the truth but rather unrighteousness.” The word “selfishly 
ambitious” (eritheias) occurs only here in Romans but elsewhere 
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in the NT: 2 Co.12:20; Ga. 5:20; Ph. 1:16; 2:3; Ja. 3:14, 16. It 
denotes “those who use all the arts of unscrupulous faction to 
contest or evade commands which they ought to obey” (Sanday 
and Headlam, 57). These are “bad works” which spring from the 
absence of an obedient-based kind of faith. 


V. 9: “tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man who 
persistently practices evil, of the Jew first and of Gentiles” 

(4) The experience of tribulation and anguish will constitute 
the results of God’s wrath (v. 9). 

The word “tribulation” (thlipsis) will occur again in 5:3 [twice]; 
8:35; and 12:12. Trench (202) suggests the word means “pressure, 
that which presses upon or burdens the spirit.” It has been trans- 
lated “trouble, distress, suffering, hard circumstances.” 

Newell states the word refers to the day when “visitation strikes its 
object. The false peace of his hardened, impenitent earth-life is 
now horribly broken up by direct visitation from God in ven- 
geance and anguish which sets forth the result of that tribulation” 
(60). 

The present tense of the word “persistently practices” (katerga- 
zomenon) makes clear that such “evil” is always in motion. 

The word “soul” (psychen) in Scripture is usually “the synonym 
of person” (J. Murray, 67) or “the individual” (Robertson, 336). 


“The Jew is put first, because as possessor of an express law 

this is conspiculously true of him” (Denney, 596). So, along 

with ‘privilege’ is the corresponding ‘penalty’ (Robertson, 336). 
This is the second occurrence of the word “Jew” in Romans (1:16) 
and will occur again in v. 10, 17, 28, 29; 3:1, 9, 29; 9:24; 10:12. 
V. 10: “but glory and honor and and peace to all who practice 
doing good, to the Jew first and also to Gentile” 

(5) The experience of slory and honor and peace will con- 
stitute the results of deliverance from God’s wrath (v. 10) 
The previous mention of “glory and honor” [and immortality] 

in v. 7 in relation to God is now adapted [absence of immortality 
and inclusion of peace] and applied to God’s people. These traits 
are true of God and the eternal life He gives, so, such truths are 
here affirmed again in relation to “doing good” which makes 
God’s people so different from others. 

The addition of “peace” (eirene) here is another feature as to 

the quality of life God gives to His own. It may not yet be ab- 
solutely perfect, and it sometimes experiences varying degrees of 
interruption and/or disruption, but it is “real, and beyond price” 
(Arnold, 67). 


V. 11: “For there is no favoritism in the judgment of God” 
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(6) There will be no preferential treatment or favoritism (v. 
11). 

The word “favoritism” (prosopolemphia) occurs here and 3 
other places in the NT: Ep. 6:9; Co. 3:25; Ja. 2:1. However, 

a similar word (prosopolepteo) occurs in Ja. 2:9 and another 
similar word (prosopoleptes) in Ac. 10:34. As of 1957, Arndt 
and Gingrich stated that these three words “have so far been 
found only in Christian writers” (728). Indeed, Moulton and 
Milligan claim that these three words “are not found in the 

LXX [Septuagint], and may be reckoned amongst the earliest 
definitely Christian words” (553). 

The very word itself means that God does not ‘receive the face’ 
of anyone in a preferential sense over or against any other person. 
Here, of course, it underscores the equality of judgment, whether 
Jew or Gentile, and that both “are judged in the same way” 
(Lohse, 780), rather than “corrupt judgment” (Sanday and Head- 
lam, 58). 


Verses 12-16 compare and contrast the absence of faith-based 
righteousness (i.e., sin) among Gentiles who are without law [the 
law of Moses] and Jews who have law [the law of Moses]. Nei- 
ther having the law nor not having the law affects whether or not 
the wrath of God is coming upon them. Both are guilty of the 
absence of faith which, alone, exempts one from God’s wrath. 
After all, the law never was the means by which one becomes a 
child of God, as will be clearly seen in ch. 3-4. Becoming and 
being a child of God has always been by faith and the donated 
righteousness from God on the basis of faith. There never has 
been a person who really and “actually meets the standard of 
obeying the law required for right standing with God” (Moo, 
85). After all, the law was never given to make a person right 
with God (cp. 3:21-4:25). 

So, these verses set the stage for additional truths about sin, 
faith, and righteousness throughout Romans. 


V. 12: “For all who sinned without law shall perish without 

law, and all who sinned within [the sphere of] law shall be 
judged by law” 

This first mention of sin in Romans “sinned” (harmoton) is a 
verb; it will appear again in 3:23; 5:12, 14, 16; 6:15... the 

noun “sin” (harmatia) appears in 3:9, 20; 4:7, 8; 5:12, 13, 20, 21; 
6:1, 2,6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23; 7:5, 7, 8, 

9, 11, 13, 14, 17, 20, 23, 25; 8: 2, 3, 10; 11:27; 14:23]. 

The word is defined in Jn. 16:9 as the absence of faith. And 
without this obedient-based faith (addressed earlier in this 
writing), all sorts of unrighteous, evil, bad works are forthcoming 
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by both Jews and Gentiles (as seen in 1:18-2:10). 

The word “without law” (anomos) occurs only here in the NT. 
It means “impiously” (Arndt and Gingrich, 71) or irreligiously, 
lacking faith, secularly, even atheistically. 

However, the word “law” itself occurs elsewhere in Romans: 
2:13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 23, 25, 26, 27; 3:19, 20, 21, 27, 28, 31; 
4:13, 14, 15, 16; 5:13, 20; 6:14, 15; 7:1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 
14, 16, 21, 22, 23, 25; 8:2, 3, 4, 7; 9:31, 32; 10:4, 5; 13:8, 10. 
“Paul regards the Pre-Messianic period as essentially a period of 
Law, both for Jew and Gentile. Hence when he wishes to bring 
out this he uses nomos without art. even when he is referring to 
the Jews” (Sanday and Headlam, 58). 

So, having or not having the law is not the issue. The issue is 
whether or not one has the obedient-based faith noted earlier in 
this writing (1:5, 8, 12, 13, 17). To have it is to be delivered from 
the wrath of God and not to have it only leads to “more terrible 
damnation” (Newell, 62). “Both classes of men shall be con- 
demned; in both the result will be perishing” (Vincent, 27). 
“The heathen who sin are lost, because they do not keep the 
law which they have, not because they do not have the Mosaic 
law or Christianity” (Robertson, 336). 

Even the so-called advantage of having the law is filled with 
offset issues. After all, to be judged by the law, as the Jews 
will, due to their reliance upon it, is something no one can obey 
100%. And James 2:10 indicates its incapable demand: “For 
whoever keeps the whole law and yet stumbles in one point, 

he has become guilty of all.” 


V. 13: “For it is not the hearers of the law who are righteous 
before God, but those who may always practice the law who 
shall be declared righteous” 

The “hearers of the law,” of course, are Jews whose confidence 
was in their possession of the law. They heard it read every week 
in their Sabbath meetings. But as Jesus pointed out often about 
them, they focused on the letter of the law and not the spirit of 
the law. In other words, they saw what it stated but did not see 
its social and moral output, its spiritual intent and its application. 
Their “understanding and experience of it” (Barth, 64) was 
filled with mental flaws and behavioral failures. That is, there 
was no virtue in mere hearing but only in doing. 

Apart from the obedient-based faith mentioned earlier, and 
which will be declared again and again in Romans, the only 
other way to be declared righteous by God is by 100% un- 
failing obedience to the law - which no one has ever done, is 
capable of doing, or ever will do. 
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V. 14: “For when Gentiles who do not have the law by nature 
or instinctively may practice the things of the law, they, not 
having the law are a law unto themselves” 

So, whether on manuscripts or by nature, people know the 

law or will of God. In other words, “what the law is to the 
Jews, that the Gentiles are to themselves” (Bengel, 35). Even 
though the Gentiles do not have the Mosaic law, they are not 
without “some knowledge of God in conscience [v. 15] and 
when they do right, ‘they are a law to themselves’” (Robertson, 
337). Indeed, all mere moralists are “without excuse” (vs. 1:21; 
2:1), whether they be Gentile or Jew. 


V. 15: “whoever is thereby showing or indicating [that] the 
works of the law [are] written in their hearts, their conscience 
or awareness giving evidence in support of [this truth], and 
their thoughts one with another alternately accusing or excus- 
ing themselves” 

The word “showing, indicating” (endeiknuntai) is a present 
tense verb denoting continuous action of demonstrating “to 
themselves, to others, and in some measure to God himself” 
(Bengel, 35) the truth about the works of the law and how 

they operate. 

To say that the works of the law are “written in their hearts” 
means that “when their conduct corresponds on any point with 
the Mosaic law they practice the unwritten law in their hearts” 
(Robertson, 337). 

Sanday and Headlam address the words summarturouses auton 
tes suneideseos collectively: “This phrase is almost exactly re- 
peated in ch. ix. 1.In both cases the conscience is separated from 
the self and personified as a further witness standing over against 
it. Here the quality of the acts themselves is one witness, and the 
approving judgement passed upon them by the conscience is 
another” (60). 

The word “conscience” (suneideseos) also is found in 9:1 

and 13:5. [It is also found in Jn. 8:9; Ac. 23:1; 24:16; 1 Co. 

8:7, 10, 12; 10:25, 27, 28, 29; 2 Co. 1:12; 4:2; 5:11; 1 Ti. 

1:5, 19; 3:9; 4:2; 2 Ti. 1:3; Ti. 1:15; He. 9:9, 14; 10:2, 22; 
13:18; 1 Pt. 2:19; 3:16, 21]. 

It means “joint-knowledge; distinguishing between what is 
morally good and bad, prompting to do the former and shun 

the latter, commending the one, condemning the other” (Thayer, 
602) — as the rest of the sentence states. 


V. 16: “in the day when God judges the secrets of men accord- 


ing to my gospel through Christ Jesus” 
Here “the day” is the same day mentioned in v. 5. 
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This judgment of God will single out “the secret actions, 
thoughts, designs, and motives” (Arnold, 73) and all will be 
revealed or brought to the light of awareness. 

“Men in this world generally dread exposure of their crimes 

far more than they do the crimes themselves, and the avoidance 
of this exposure is a frequent cause of suicide. But there will 

be no such escape in the world to come” (Ibid.) 

The phrase “according to my gospel” means the gospel which 
Paul preaches, “as distinguished from false teaching” (Vincent, 
28). 

The phrase “through Christ Jesus” is another daring declaration. 
To say that He is the One through Whom God’s judgment will 
take place denotes that He is not only the substance of the gospel 
but also its agent. This “is a beautiful example of the mastery of 
thought with which Paul so often weaves together many threads, 
lets none slip, and brings them to a final perfect unity” (Lenski, 
175). 

So, verses 1-16 contain “a charge against the Gentiles and an 
exhibition of those simple principles of justice upon which all 
men are to be judged” (Hodge, 69). 

Privileges do not always lead to or increase a sense of responsi- 
bility. This was certainly true for the Hebrews/Jews. They were 
(1) a chosen nation which had been delivered from Egyptian 
bondage; the law given to them at Mt. Sinai was a “covenant law. 
As such it was intended to undergird the entire life of a community 
chosen above all other nations to exist consciously before God as 
‘a kingdom of priests and a holy nation’ (Ex. 19:6)” (Harrison, 80); 
(2) external circumcision was to be “the sign of their internal 
change, effected by God” (Woudstra, 127-128); (3) The prophets 
received messages from God, some in the form of dreams and 
visions, and delivered both positive and negative messages to the 
people. Some “wrote books, while others were counselors to 
kings” (Smith, 988). Nevertheless, these privileges actually wound 
up leading to irresponsibility, arrogance, and false assumptions 
about themselves and God’s design for them. 

In the following section of chapter 2, Paul addresses two of those 
privileges which had been twisted and torn away from their God- 
given intention and purpose. Paul’s purpose is “to erode the Jews’ 
confidence in their inherited religious advantages” (Moo, 95). 


Law (2:17-24) 


An important foundational statement about the Law must first 
be recognized at the beginning of this section: The law was never 
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given to simply show us how bad we are but to show us how 
good we can never be by ourselves and our efforts to obey it. 
The purpose of the law was/is to drive us to Christ and submit 
to the One Who not only did keep the law in all its demands but 
Who also made us acceptable to God for what Christ did in our 
behalf and what we are by virtue of our union in Him: by virtue 
of His grace and our obedient kind of faith in Him, the very 
righteousness of God is given to us and/or credited to our 
account. This transaction make us sons of God and joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ. 

The jest of Paul’s assessment of these two privileges is simple 
enough. In other words, neither of them alone nor in conjunc- 
tion with the other possess any spiritual value if they are 
nothing more than external, outward religious rituals or signs. 
Indeed, they cannot be divorced from internal, inward obedi- 
ence to the God Whom such rituals or signs are supposed to 
represent or be directed. So, again, Paul’s purpose is “to erode 
the Jews’ confidence in their inherited religious advantages” (Moo, 
95). It is an “application of the those simple principles of justice 

to the case of the Jews” (Hodge, 69). 


V. 17: “Now since you are calling yourself a Jew and are relying 
upon the law and are taking pride in God” 

The word “since” (ei) is a first class condition which assumes 
reality, and so is translated “since” instead of “if.” 

The verb “calling yourself” (eponomaze) is a present tense, middle 
voice and denotes an ongoing process of designating oneself a 
“Jew” (‘Joudaios). This is the 4"" occurrence of the word “Jew” 
in Romans (1:16; 2:9, 10) and occurs again in 2:28, 29; 3:1, 9, 
29; 9:24; 10:12. “What the name ‘Jew’ means Paul shows in vv. 
17-20, which describe the religious legacy of the Jew” (Bieten- 
hard, 283). The word is also “perhaps a contrast intended with 
the true Jew, who is a Jew secretly (v. 29)” (Barrett, 55). 

The word“Jew” first appears in the Bible in 2 Kings 16:6. 

The word “relying upon” (epanapaue) means “to lean upon, 
to refresh oneself back upon... and is the picture of blind 
and mechanical reliance on the Mosaic law” (Robertson, 
338); that is, in terms of merely having received it and hav- 
ing possession of it. Vincent agrees: “The radical conception 
of the verb is relief with a blind trust in God as thy Father 
and protector exclusively ”(29). This reliance upon the law, 
however, was a delusion because “the law accuses him” 
(Barrett, 55) rather than providing a sense of security. In- 
deed, to merely receive or possess the law without com- 
plete adherence and obedience to it was a form of quicksand 
from which deliverance was impossible. 
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This word appears in the NT only here, Lk. 10:6. 

The word “taking pride” (kauchasai) may be translated “re- 
joicing, be glad in, boasting, boasting about.” Such ‘boasting’ 
“is to rejoice as a source of honour, happiness, or profit to our- 
selves” (Hodge, 92). Such may be done in either a positive or 
negative manner. For the Jews, it was done in a negative way. 
They regarded themselves in such a special sense of being God’s 
people “as to be secure of his favor, let their personal character 
be what it might” (Ibid). They looked the other way as far as 
God being Judge and to Whom accountability was rationally in- 
evitable. Therefore, “even a Divinely revealed religion provides 
no security to its professor if devoid of reality” (Newell, 67) as 
seen in obedience to the truths within the revelation. 


V. 18: “[since] you know the/His will and are approving what 
is best, being instructed out of the law” 

God’s will was seen in the law and was regarded by the Jews 
as superior to any knowledge the Gentiles may possess. So, 
the Jews were “able to discern right from wrong on the basis 
of this law. After all, “whether catechetically in youth, or 
through rabbinical and synagogue teaching” (Barmby,52) on 
each and every Sabbath, they knew, at least mentally and/or 
intellectually, what was best. 

Moo notes that “the next four matters of Jewish pride flow 
from the prerogatives Paul has enumerated in 2:17-18. They 
all involve the Jews’ sense of superiority with respect to other 
people” (92). 


V. 19: “you are confident of yourself to be a guide of the 
blind, a light for those in darkness” 

This confidence is “an unjustifiable confidence” (Denney, 
599), and is anchored in the Jews being the unique recipients 
of the Mosaic law. This confidence was actually in “self” 
(seauton) rather than the God Who gave the law. 

The terms “guide” and “light” are two ways of saying the 
same thing as to how the Jews regarded themselves; and 
“blind” and “darkness” are how the Jews regarded others. 
Yet the truth is that in the eyes of God it is the Jews who 

are also “blind” and are walking in “darkness,” just like 
others. 

The word “guide” (hodegos) occurs only here in Romans 
but elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 15:14; 23:16, 24; Ac. 1:16. 

In the NT, the term is used “only in the sense of ‘leader,’ 
‘escort’... but they themselves are blind and will necessari- 
ly lead astray those who trust in them” (Michaelis, 99). 

The blind leading the blind represent guides who do not even 
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know where they themselves are going. 


V. 20: “a corrector of the foolish, a teacher of babes, having 
in the law the full content of knowledge and of the truth” 
The words “corrector” and “teacher” are two other ways of 
saying the same thing as to how the Jews regarded them- 
selves. 

The word “corrector” (paideutes) occurs only one other place 
in the NT: He. 12:9. It denotes one who “has knowledge and 
truth in the palpable form of the Law” (Bertram, 620). 

The words “foolish” and “babes” are also derogatory terms 
to castigate and/ or regard disparagingly those who were 

not Jews. 

The word “full content, form” (morphosin) occurs in the NT 
only here and 2 Ti. 3:5. Here the word is used “in a good 
sense: the form, plan or outline” (Bengel, 37) as seen in the 
law itself. Knowledge of “the truth in this passage expresses 
accuracy in established doctrine, now called orthodoxy (Ibid). 
But even though the Jews had the law from which to be a 
corrector and teacher, they “presumed on it without keeping 
it” (Barmby, 56). They propounded to others what they 
themselves did not practice. Indeed, “what a gulf yawns be- 
tween his privilege and his practice!” (Hunter, 38). Indeed, 
“he who doth not practise doth not teach himself” (Bengel, 
37). The following two verses pinpoint three areas in which 
the Jews contradict their teaching/preaching: theft, adultery, 
and temple robbery. 


Ultimate hypocrisy is embedded in these two verses: 

V. 21: “Therefore, does the one who teaches another not 
teach himself? You who preach do not steal, do you steal? 

V. 22: “You who are saying do not commit adultery, do you 
commit adultery? You who abhor idols, do you rob temples?” 
As to whether or not Paul is referring to specific instances of 
these three sinful practices or to their general occurrences 
among the Jews and Gentiles is not without debate. Perhaps, 
the words of Barrett should prove sufficient in this matter: 


When theft, adultery, and sacrilege are strictly 
and radically understood, there is no man who 

is not guilty of all three. Compare Matt. v. 21-48 
... For theft, compare Mal. iii. 8f. Israel as a 
whole has robbed God of the honour due to him; 
even their boasting in God (v. 17) is a subtle arro- 
gance which gives to man what is due to God. 
[Adultery] For Old Testament parallels see Hos. 
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i-iii; Jer. iii. 8. Israel as the bride of God can 
hardly escape the charge of adultery. 

[Rob temples] The Jew regards an idol with 
horror because it claims a devotion to which 

only the true God is entitled; but when he exalts 
himself as judge and lord over his fellow-creatures 
he renders this devotion to — himself! (57) 


J. Murray suggests that the reference to robbing temples 

“has been interpreted to mean the profanation of the majesty 

of God or the robbing of God of his honour by withholding 

what was due in the worship of the temple (Mal. 1:6-14; 3:8)” 
(84). Hodge thinks it simply refers to “idolatry” (95). 

However, it may refer to the “plundering of heathen temples — 
Deut. 7:5, 25; Acts 19:37” (Barmby, 56; Vincent, 30). As J. 
Murray concludes, “nothing would have provoked the resentment 
of Gentiles more than the desecration of their temples and have 
provided the occasion for blaspheming the name of God (vs. 24)” 
(84). 


V. 23: “You who boast in the law, through the breaking of 
the law, do you dishonor God?” 

The answer, of course, is Yes, for He is the One Who gave it. 
The following scripture verifies the accuracy of this answer. 


V. 24: “For ‘the name of God is being blasphemed because 

of you among the Gentiles,’ just as it is written” 

This quotation from Isa. 52:5 confirms and/or provides suffi- 

cent support for the case at hand. Although this passage in its 
original meaning referred to “the misery and helplessness of 

the people of God, in exile among the nations, that the heathen 
scoffed at the Divine name” (Denney, 600), the application 

which Paul adopted and adapted affords another twist of mean- 
ing: “The Jews who claimed to be the leaders of the nations for the 
worship of the true God had become the instruments of provoking 
the nations to blasphemy. With this the indictment has reached its 
climax” (J. Murray, 85). 


Circumcision (2:25-29) 


The other badge of courage which prompted the Jews to regard 
themselves as superior to other people was circumcision. This, 
of course, is the removal of the foreskin of the penis. This was 

a customary practice among many ancient peoples for hygiene 

or cleanliness reasons, and perhaps, many other theoretical rea- 
sons which do not fall within the scope of this commentary. 
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Its religious significance, however, is of importance. J. P. Hyatt 
mentions its significance as “an act of initiation into the cove- 
nant community . . . an act of purification . . . and an ordinance 

of divine origin, and was considered to be an occasion for joy 

and rejoicing” (630). Meyer notes the “Jewish view that only 
physical circumcision mediates salvation both in this world and 
the next” (82). 

So, Paul deemed it necessary to present “an exhibition of the true 
nature and design of circumcision, intended to show that the Jews 
could not expect exemption [from judgment] on the ground of that 
rite” (Hodge, 69). 

The word “circumcision” (peritome) appears 15 times in Romans: 
2:25 (twice), 26, 27, 28, 29; 3:1, 30; 4:9, 10 (twice), 11, 12 (twice); 
15:8. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Jn. 7:22, 23; Ac. 7:8; 10:45; 
11:2; 1 Co. 7:19; Ga. 2:7, 8, 9, 12; 5:6, 11; 6:15; Ep. 2:11; Ph. 3:3, 
5; Co. 2:11 (twice); 3:11; 4:11; Ti. 1:10]. 


V. 25: “For, indeed, circumcision is of value if you chronically or 
consistently practice the law; but if you are a constant transgressor 
of the law, your circumcision has become uncircumcision” 


The word “uncircumcision” (akrobustia) signifies “‘foreskin’ and 
is the opposite of peritome and is used in the NT both in a literal 
(physical) and a metaphorical (spiritual and ethical) sense” 
(Schmidt, 225-226). 

Circumcision was unquestionably an advantage or privilege since 
it was a sign and “the seal of the covenant, and as such an assur- 
ance given to the circumcised man that he belonged to the race 
which was the heir of God’s promises” (Denney, 601). But since 
the promises of God were filled with moral demands and direc- 
tions, then to chronically disobey or disregard those moral mat- 
ters actually renders this sign and seal of the covenant devoid of 
its meaning. It’s as if the ‘foreskin’ is still in place. That is, 
circumcision itself does not turn a transgressor of the law 

into a practitioneer of the law, regardless of contrary beliefs. 
Therefore, circumcision itself does not deliver Jews from the 
wrath of God because their obedience to the law “never reaches 
the level required [by the law] for salvation” (Moo, 95). 

Chronic disobedience cancels the significance of circumcision. 


V. 26: “Therefore, if the uncircumcision may chronically keep 
the righteous requirements of the law, shall not his uncircum- 
cision be regarded as circumision?” 

The use of this third class conditional phrase (ean) indicates 
that this is only a hypothetical consideration. After all, neither 
Jew nor Gentile can chronically or consistently keep the 
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righeous requirements of the law. The law was never given 
for this purpose. Again, the purpose of the law was not only 
to show how bad people are but also to show people how 
good they can never be or become by their own efforts. It is 
only the obedient kind of faith which produces good works 
as evidence of their relationship with God. 


V. 27: “And the one who is physically uncircumcised, while 
obeying the law, shall judge you who with the written code 
and circumcision are a transgressor of the law” 

Here, Paul may be continuing with the hypothetical considera- 
tion of the previous verse. After all, there is no physically 
uncircumcised Gentile who is chronically obedient to the law 
of God and thus qualified to judge the law-possessing, phy- 
sically circumcised Jew who has transgressed the law. After 
all, Paul has already established the fact that none — Jew or 
Gentile — are infallible or perfectly, completely obedient to 
God. This is why Paul is so emphatic in stating in Romans 
that all stand in need of God’s donated righteousness through 
an obedient-based kind of faith. 


V. 28: “For the Jew is not one who is so outwardly; neither is 
circumcision outward in the flesh” 

Paul continues with his clarification of what a Jew actually is. 
A true, genuine Jew is not one whose foreskin has been re- 
moved physically. An authentic Jew is one identified in v. 29: 


V. 29: “But one who is a Jew inwardly, even a circumcision 
of the heart in spirit not in letter, whose praise is not from 
men but from God” 


In other words, a real Jew is not one who was physically 

born as a national Jew, or whose foreskin has been removed, 
or one who is devoted to a book of religious revelations from 
God. A real Jew is one whose heart has been cut, separated, 
or freed into a lifetime of chronic, continual obedience to God. 
This ‘circumcision of the heart’ actually dates back to Deut. 
10:16: “Circumcise therefore the foreskin of your heart, and 
be no more stiffnecked.” Deut. 30:6: “And the Lord thy God 
will circumcise thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, 
that thou mayest live.” Jeremiah: 4:4: “Circumcise yourselves 
to the Lord, and take away the foreskins of your heart.” 

These OT references express “man’s humble response to 
God’s gracious love and election and means repentance” 
Barrett, 60). 
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Paul here notes that this kind of circumcision is “in or by” the 
spirit — not the flesh. This denotes a genuine, inward, spiritual 
kind of devotion to God and His service. Some think this word 
is referring to the Holy Spirit (Moo, 96; Luther, 64; Denney, 
602; J. Murray, 89; Godet, 131; Hodge, 101; Thayer, 522; Barth, 
75-76). 

Others think it refers to an inward, spiritual reorientation of 
one’s entire being (Barmby, 57; Lenski, 205; Barrett, 60; 
Robertson, 340; Newell, 68; Arnold, 80; Bengel, 39; Barclay, 
47); or “in contrast to gramma, which is the characteristic quality 
of God’s older declaration of his will in the law” (Arndt and 
Gingrich, 683). 


Paul concludes this thrust of truthfulness by pointing out that 
it is God Who determines what a true Jew is, not man’s accom- 
plishments or rituals. All “praise” (epainos) to God alone! 


Objections Repudiated (3:1-8) 


V. 1: “What, then, is the advantage of the Jew? Or, what is the 
profit/benefit of circumcision?” 

The word “what” (77) raises an objection. 

The word “then” (oun) seeks a response because of the blast- 
ing of the Jew in chapter 2. That is, “in light of’ what has just 
been stated about the Jew, how should the Jew be viewed? 
Since being a Jew nationally, having received the law from 
God, and having the foreskin of the penis removed have just 
been slaughtered as far as their ultimate significance is con- 
cerned, what is so extraordinarily special about being a Jew? 
The article (“the”) before “advantage” (perisson) indicates that 
the general and accepted conclusion was that the Jew, without 
question, had the advantage over the Gentiles. But what was it? 
This is the only occurrence of the word “advantage” (perisson) 
in Romans. [It is found elsewhere: Mt. 5:37, 47; 11:9; 23:14; 
Mk. 6:51; 12:40; 14:31; Lk. 7:26; 12:4, 48; 20:47; Jn. 10:10; 

1 Co. 12:23 (twice), 24; 2 Co. 2:7; 9:1; 10:8; Ep. 3:20; 1 Th. 
3:10; 5:13]. It indicates what is “‘extraordinary,’ ‘more than 
usual,’ ‘ more than sufficient,’ ‘overflowing,’ ‘noteworthy’” 
(Hauck, 61). If everyone is under the judgment of God, how 
can there be an advantage for anyone — even a “Jew?” 

And speaking of Jews, what about circumcision? What is the 
“benefit” (opheleia) of circumcision? The word opheleia oc- 
curs in the NT only here and Jude 16. It indicates “use or 
gain” (Ardnt and Gingrich, 908), “usefulness, profit” (Thayer, 
683). 

After all, Paul has just declared in 2:25 that apart from con- 
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tinual obedience to the law, circumcision has become uncir- 
cumcision. So, what is its usefulness? 


V. 2: “Much in every way. First, indeed, because they have 
been entrusted with the messsages of God” 

Even though the Jew is not exempt from the judgment of God, 
this, in itself, does not cancel the privilege. 

The word “entrusted” (episteuthesan) is the same word ordi- 
narilly translated “believe” and is the verb form of the noun 
“faith” (pistis). The essence of its meaning is “commitment.” 
So, here, it denotes the God-granted trusteeship to a task in- 
volving an eternal treasure which may be managed “either 
faithfully and skillfully, or otherwise” (Bengel, 40). The 
Jews did otherwise. 

The treasure, of course, is “the messages of God” (ta logia 
tou theou). The word (logia) occurs only here and 3 other 
times in the NT: Ac. 7:38; He. 5:12; 1 Pt. 4:10. Here, 


it is obvious that the reference is to the OT promises 
. . . a reference to God’s speaking, which for Paul 
takes place just as much in the OT as NT salvation 
history . . . individual oracles, biblical sayings and 
promises .. . [in which they are] to immerse them- 
selves, and to be instructed (Kittel, 138-139). 


Indeed, Bengel notes that “Paul means especially the pro- 
phecies of Messiah’s glory and kingdom . . . but means also 
the saying [ver. 4], concerning circumcision, and the other 
privileges of the Israelites” (40). 

In the words of Hodge, it is 


the treasure committed to the safe custody of the 
Jews; that deposit of divine knowledge by which 
they were distinguished from all other nations. 
Here, as in innumerable other places, the sacred 
writers of the New Testament use forms of expres- 
sion which clearly imply that they regarded the 
sacred writings of the Jews as really the word of 
God (107). 


Yes, for the Jews, “the oracles of God, of which they are 
the possessors and guardians, are the comprehensible signs 
of the incomprehensible truth that, though the world is in- 
capable of redemption, yet there is a redemption for the 
world” (Barth, 79). 
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Later in Romans and elsewhere, Paul will indicate how the 
messages of God include the words and sayings of Jesus. 


V. 3: “What then? If some were faithless, their faithless- 
ness will not nullify or cancel the faithfulness of God will 
it?” 

“What then?” (ti gar?) is “a formula used to introduce an 
explanation, confirmation, or vindication of a preceding 
assertion” (Hodge, 107). 

The negative word “faithless” (epistesan) is the same verb 
used in v. 2 in a positive way and which is there translated 
“entrusted” (episteuthesan). It is also the noun form of this 
verb, though used negatively, which is here translated “faith- 
lessness” (apistia) in regard to the Jews. 

The positive form of this noun is also used here of God’s 
“faithfulness” (pistin) [cp. Robertson, 342). 

So, in the midst of facing the reality of the faithlessness of 
the Jews, Paul faithfully, steadfastly, and “appropriately 
praises the faith [i.e., faithfulness] of God. . . . the faith [i.e., 
faithfulness] of God is unchangeable” (Bengel, 40). 

Indeed, “the action of some, even if it were the action of all, 
would neither hinder His will and action, nor render them of 
none effect. The faithfulness of God may be obscured, but 
we cannot be rid of it” (Barth, 80). 


V. 4: “May it never be so; Instead, let God continue to be 

true, and every man a liar, just as it is written: In order that 
You may be justified/declared righteous in Your words 
and shall win the verdict when it comes time to be judged” 
The expression “May it never be so” (me genoito) has been 
translated “God forbid” (KJV), even though the word “God” 
is not in the text. The N.A.S translates, “May it never be”; 
Williams translates, “Not at all”; Beck translates, “Never!”’; 
Knox translates, “It is not to be thought of’; Conybeare trans- 
lates, “That be far from us”; J. B. Phillips translates, “Of 
course not!”; Rotherham translates, “Far be it!”; Moffatt trans- 
lates, ““Never!”; Goodspeed translates, “By no means!”; The 
New English Bible translates, “Certainly not!”; The Twentieth 
Century New Testament translates, “Heaven forbid!” and Vin- 
cent translates, “may it not have come to pass” (32). 

So, regardless of the English translation, the idea that is force- 
fully expressed is an energetic, emphatic rejection of such 

a thought. 

The failure and faithlessness of the Jews in no way negates or 
diminishes the faithfulness of God. Even if every man on this 
planet proves to be a “liar” (pseustes), God will always be 
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“true” (alethes). 

This is the only occurrence of the word “liar” (pseustes) in 
Romans, but occurs elsewhere in the NT: Jn. 8:44, 55; 1 Ti. 
1:10; Ti. 1:12; 1 Jn. 1:10; 2:4, 22; 4:20; 5:10. Here, it denotes 
the fact that “when the truth of God is manifested, every man 
becomes a liar, i.e., every man is shown to be a liar by reve- 
lation. The aim of the statement is to work out the absolute- 
ness of grace as the act of grace, R. 5:20” (Conzelmann, 601). 
The word “true” (alethes) occurs only here in Romans and 

is synonymous with God’s faithfulness. 


This OT quotation is from Psalm 51:4 and depicts a court 
scene or setting in which God is on trial. This passage un- 
derscores the fact that when God and man are pleading or 
contesting against each other, God is the One Who will 
leave the courtroom “justified, declared rightous” (Barrett, 
63; Lenski, 216-217). 


V. 5: “Now if our wrongdoing brings more clearly to light 
the righteousness of God, what shall we say? The God Who 
brings His wrath against us is not unjust, is He? I am speak- 
ing according to human standards.” 

The word “wrongdoing” (adikia) refers to “evil, sin, in- 
justice, unrighteousness.” It first appeared in 1:18, 29; 

2:8; and will appear again in 6:13; 9:14. [It is also found 

in Lk. 13:27; 16:8, 9; 18:6; Jn. 7:18; Ac. 1:18; 8:23; 1 Co. 
13:6; 2 Co. 12:13; 2 Th. 2:10, 12; 2 Ti. 2:19; He. 8:12; 

Ja. 3:6; 2 Pt. 2:13, 15; 1 Jn. 1:9; 5:17]. 

The word means what is “opposed to dikaiosune, but this 
time (cf. 3:3) with special emphasis on the element of un- 
faithfulness in contrast to the righteousness of God as His 
abiding faithfulness in the fulfillment of promise” (Schrenk, 
155). 

The verb “brings more clearly to light” (sunistesin) occurs 
in Romans here and 3:8; 16:1. [It is also found in Lk. 9:32; 
2 Co. 4:2; 6:4; 7:11; 10:18 (twice); 12:11; Ga. 2:18; Co. 1: 
17; 2 Pt. 3:5]. 

The word originally meant “‘to put together,’ but a second 
meaning is ‘to set forth, ‘to present,’ ‘to bring to light.’ It is 
thus God’s loving action which displays His righteousness 
and love precisely in our unrighteousness and commends 
itself to us” (Kasch, 898). 

The phrase “the God Who brings His wrath against us is not 
unjust, is He?” conveys “a subsidiary idea of cause, purpose, 
condition, or concession” (Burton, 167). The word “not” (me) 
expects the answer, “no.” Paul “cannot bring himself to put 
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on paper even the grammatical implication that God is unjust” 
(Barrett, 64). 

The words “according to human standards” (kata anthropon) 
means “I use a mode of speech drawn from human affairs” 
(Vincent,33). In a sense, Paul is saying, “pardon me for this 
line of argument” (Robertson, 342). 

So, the thrust of this unique line of linguistic maneuvering is 
clear enough: “what the apostle is attacking is the false hopes 
of men to evade that judgment” (Newell, 76). 


V. 6: “May it never be so! Otherwise, how shall He judge 

the world?” 

See v. 4 for the expression “may it never be so” (me genoito). 
The word “otherwise” (epei) occurs here and 11:6 (twice), 22; 
elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 18:32; 27:6; Mk. 15:42; Lk. 1:34; 7:1; 
Jn. 13:29; 19:31; 1 Co. 5:10; 7:14; 14:12, 16; 15:29; 2 Co. 11:18; 
13:3; He. 2:14; 4:6; 5:2, 11; 6:13; 9:17, 26; 10:2; 11:11. 

It may be translated “since, because, as; otherwise.” The word 
pos is an interrogative particle and may be translated “how? 

in what way? how is it possible?” 

The Jews, of course, favor “the righteousness of the Divine 
judgment on the world; but Paul shows that there is the same 
ground for judgment on the unbelieving Jew” (Bengel, 42). 


V. 7: “But if the truth of God has increased to His glory 
through my untruthfulness, why am I myself still being 
judged as a sinner?” 

“The truth of God” is His righteousness, righteous judgment, 
and faithfulness to fulfill His promises. So, if His very nature 
and actions are brought more into open awareness by the un- 
righteousness and faithlessness of Jews [and Gentiles], then 
to hold people accountable appears problematic. 

The word “increased” (pseusmati) occurs again in 5:15; 15:13. 
It is used here to stress that the truth of God “is enhanced by 
the full disclosure of the unfaithfulness of men, and thus 
abounds to God’s glory” (Hauck, 60). The reasoning here ap- 
pears faith enough to create an inescapable conundrum or a 
puzzling problem. 

The dilemma, however, is best solved or resolved when we 
understand that people’s untruthfulness was never designed or 
intended by them to bring increased awareness of God’s glory 
or presence. It was/is always the very opposite. 

The word “untruthfulness” (pseusmati) appears here only in 
the NT, although it is the same root word for “liar” (pseustes) 
in v. 4 (see comments above). This is a general word for 
“moral falsehood, unfaithfulness to the claims of conscience 
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and of God, especially with reference to the proffer of salva- 
tion through Christ” (Vincent, 34). 

In fact, the very word “sinner” (hamartolos) helps clarify this. 
This term defines “the man who does not allow God supreme 
authority over his life and who withholds from Him total 
dedication and obedience” (Rengstorf, 333). He never intends 
or desires to glory God in his rebellion, faithlessness, and 
disobedience. Therefore, such reasoning becomes unreasonable, 
such logic becomes illogical, and such sensibleness becomes 
insensible. 


V. 8: “And why not say ‘Let us do evil that good may come,’ 
as they have been slanderously reporting, and as some are 
implying? Their judgment is deserved.” 

The teaching that righteousness is derived from God’s grace 
and an obedient-based kind of faith on people’s part has or 
can always be misinterpreted. In the words of Karl Barth, 


Straightforward speaking about God and man, as 
though they were two equal parties, is a complete 
deflection. It would seem clear enough that, if 

God permits good to come, even when we do evil, 
we must obviously deduce — Let us do evil that 
good may come of it. This clarity of reasoning 

is, however, utter darkness. Those who speak thus 
do but — confirm their own condemnation. (83-84) 


[The interested reader will find Barth’s expanded comments well 
worth the reading: p. 84.] 

Suffice it to say in this brief commentary, however, that “the 
judgment that comes on those who by such perversions of 
reason and conscience seek to evade all judgment is just” 
(Denney, 605) or “deserved” (Moo, 105). The Jew cannot 
by such rationale escape sin’s justice, despite however God 
may use sin or evil for good outcomes in the process of sal- 
vation history. 

Paul thus repudiates all objections to God’s declaration of 
moral bankruptcy which makes necessary the need for God’s 
donated righteousness. That is, he punctures the inflated tire of 
human efforts and reasonings to put God in a box and reduce 
Him to the measurement of human standards and conditions. 
He will now declare in yet still unmistakable terms the sinful- 
ness of all! 


3. Sinfulness of All (3:9-20) 
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After having delineated the moral bankruptcy of Jews and Gentiles, 
predominantly in his own words in 1:18-2:29, and repudiated certain 
objections in 3:1-8, Paul now procedes through Old Testament testi- 
monies to offer additional evidence of the unrighteousness of all being 
“confirmed by the words of God himself” (Hunter, 43). 

Vaughan offers a sequential developmental perspective on these verses: 
(1) Verses 10-12 address the fruit of their character as that of ignorance, 
indifference, crookedness, and unprofitableness. 

(2) Verses 13-14 address the fruit of their tongue as that of destructive- 
ness, deceitfulness, and malignancy. 

(3) Verses 15-17 address the fruit of their conduct as that of oppressive- 
ness, injuriousness, and being implacable. 

(4) Verse 18 address the root or source of all the above as an absence 
of the fear of God (60). 

Barclay notes that Paul uses these scriptures as “a terrible description 
of human nature in its Christless state” (55). 


V. 9: “What then? Are we ourselves better off [than them]? Not at all; 
for we ourselves have already charged all, both Jews and Greeks, to 
be under sin” 

Before beginning his enumeration of OT testimonies about the unright- 
eousness of all, Paul here sets the stage for the unfolding drama. His 
singular point of emphasis is that all people are sinners. In fact, he has 
“already charged all” (proetiasametha) of this fact in 1:18-2:29. Le., 
His “prior accusation” (Moulton and Milligan, 537) is clearly before 
His readers. This is the only occurrence of this word in the NT. 

The plural “we” may refer to Paul and his Christian readers or is sim- 
ply an editorial way of referring to himself as the “stern officer of 
God’s justice” (Bengel, 43). 

It is important to note the expression “under sin.” The word “under” 
(hupo) “denotes subjection as if under the tyranny of sin” (Bengel, 
43) or being under the dominion of sin, “being under the power 

of sin, as well as simply sinful; both guilty and unable to escape 

from that condition” (Denney, 606). Newel notes that is is a lar- 

ger expression than ‘guilty of sin,’ or ‘in bondage to sin.’ It is a 
general state described, as of convicts in a prison, or disease- 

stricken people ‘under quarantine’” (79). 

The word “sin” (hamartian) occurs for the first time in Romans. 

[It occurs again in v. 20; 4:7, 8; 5:12 (twice), 13 (twice), 20, 21; 

6:1, 2, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 22, 23; 7:5, 7 (twice), 

8 (twice), 9, 11, 13 (twice), 14, 17, 20, 23, 25; 8:2, 3 (thrice), 10; 
11:27; 14:23]. Its precise meaning is determined contextually. 
However, it always implies “a failing to hit the mark whether it 
occurs by omission or commission, in thought and feeling or in 
speech and action” (Thayer, 30). 


Sin is blinding, binding, and grinding. Sin is blinding as to 
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its deceptiveness regarding its course and consequences. Sin is 
binding as to its deep-seatedness or addictive nature regarding its 
captivating allurements and attractions. Sin is grinding as to its 
destructiveness regarding short-term and long-term debilitations. 


Now, it is true that Paul and his Christians readers have been 
delivered from sin’s dominion because of God’s grace and 

the obedient kind of faith which they made to God’s grace — a 
fact which will be delineated in 3:21-8:39. But that is not his 
point of emphasis at this stage of setting forth the truths of God. 
For now, he is painting the reality of darkness which makes the 
forthcoming light of God’s truths about righteousness shine so 
brightly. 


(1) Verses 10-12 address the fruit of their character as that of 
ignorance, indifference, crookedness, and unprofitableness. 
These verses are from Psalm 14:1-3; 53:1-3; cp. Ec. 7:20. 

V. 10: “just as it stands written” — The verb “written” (ge- 

graptai) is in the perfect tense — “the tense of complete action. 

It implies a process, but views that process as having reached 

its consummation and existing in a finished state” (Dana and 
Mantey, 200). In other words, these testimonies are always 
currently in focus. They do not ebb with the passing of time, 

since time is always on their side. 


“There is none righteous, not one” (Ouk estin dikaios oude eis) 
This is the third appearance of the word “righteous” (dikaios) in 
Romans (1:17; 2:13). It occurs again in v. 26; 5:7, 19; 7:12. 

Cp. 1:17 for perspectives on the word “righteous.” 


V. 11: “there is none who comprehends” (ouk estin ho sunion) 
“there is none who seeks God” (ouk estin ho ekzeton ton theon) 
The verb “comprehends” (sunion) occurs one other time in Romans: 
15:21. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 13:13, 14, 15, 19, 23, 51; 
Mk. 4:12; 6:52; 7:14; 8:17, 21; Lk. 2:50; 8:10; 18:34; 24:45; 

Ac. 7:25 (twice); 28:26, 27; 2 Co. 10:12; Ep. 5:17] Here, the 

word means “a good and upright man (as having knowledge of 
those things which pertain to salvation” (Thayer, 605). In other 
words, it pertains to “without understanding for good” (Bengel, 
44). Conzelmann adds that this “is not just a partial deficiency 
which might be ovecome; it is a total darkening” (895). 

“there is none who seeks God” (ouk estin ho ekzeton ton theon) 
The word “seeks” (ekzeton) occurs only here in Romans but else- 
where in the NT: Lk. 11:50, 51; Ac. 15:17; He. 11:6; 12:17; 1 Pt. 
1:10. It may be translated, “seek or search diligently.” In a positive 
way, it “denotes the attitude of the righteous as they ask after God 
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and are concerned about His grace . . . the deployment of his will 
and desire” (Greeven, 894-895). Here, of course, scripture declares 
that there are none among the unrighteous who do so. Among them, 
“there is no one who has sense” (Denney, 606). 


V. 12: “they have all turned aside, together they have become 
useless” (pantes exeklinan hama echreothesan) 

The word “all” (pantes) indicates that “not even one was found 
engaged in what is good, pleasing and serviceable in God’s sight” 
(Lenski, 233). 

The verb “turned aside” (exeklinan) occurs again in 16:17 [and 
also 1 Pt. 3:11] and means “all” turned away from God’s way. 
Bengel thinks the term “implies that all had formerly been in the 
right path” (44), although I am not aware of any others who agree 
with him in this regard. Whatever conclusion is drawn about this 
matter, it is clear that the word means “to shun, to turn away from 
the way” (Arndt and Gingrich, 241); “to bend out of the way, to 
turn aside, to swerve from right, from the will of God” (Vaughan, 
61). 

The verb “become useless” (echreothesan) occurs only here in 
the NT. It means “to go bad, become sour like milk” (Robertson, 
345). “Like salt that has lost its savour or as fruit that is rotten 

no longer serves any useful purpose, so all men are viewed as 
having ‘gone bad’” (J. Murray, 103). 

Vaughan suggests “to mar or spoil in the moral sense of corrupt- 
ing or depravity” (61). 

The word “together” (hama) indicates that no one is exempted 
from this corrupt state of evil-doing or “the universal sinfulness’ 
(Arnold, 88) declared in these verses.This word occurs only here 
in Romans but is found elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 13:29; 20:1; 
Ac. 24:26; 27:40; Co. 4:3; 1 Th. 4:17; 5:10; 1 Ti. 5:13; Phile. 22. 


2 


“there is none who practices loving kindness” (ouk estin ho 
poion chrestoteta) 

The word “loving kindness” (chrestoteta) occurs only in Paul’s 
writings: 2:4; 11:22 (thrice); 2 Co. 6:6; Ga. 5:22; Ep. 2:7; Co. 3:12; 
Ti. 3:4. Sanday and Headlam thinks the word “loving kindness” 
(chrestoteta) involves “‘ goodness’ in the widest sense, with the 
idea of ‘utility’ rather than specially ‘kindness’ as in ii. 4” (78). 
In other words, the word conveys the idea of “wholesomeness . . . 
a kindly disposition to one’s neighbor not necessarily taking a 
practical form [emphasis mine]” (Vincent, 35). 

How utterly sad that “there is not even one” (ouk estin heos 
henos) to be found. The depravity is to such an extent that not 
even one can be found who is engaged in the sort of “loving 
kindness” which pleases God or honors Him. Yet, this squares 
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perfectly with the OT statement: “But we are all as an unclean 
thing, and all our righeousnesses are as filty rags” (Is. 64:6). 


(2) Verses 13-14 address the fruit of their tongue as that of 
destructiveness, deceitfulness, and malignancy. 

These two verses lay out the sequence of organs used in the process 
of speaking: throat — tongue — lips — mouth. 

V. 13: “Their throat is an opened grave” (taphos aneogmenos 
ho larugx auton) 

The words which issue from their throats are “like the odour of 

a newly opened grave” (Robertson, 345). This is the only occur- 
rence of the word “throat” (larugx) in the NT. Vaughan notes it 
depicts “a grave yawning for its dead . .. a mouth opened only 

to engulf and ruin” (62). Indeed, it “simply reflects quite general- 
ly upon the corruption of which vile speech is the expression” 

(J. Murray, 104). 

The word “opened” (aneogmenos) occurs only here in Romans 
but many other times throughout the NT. 

The word “grave” (taphos) occurs only here in Romans but else- 
where in the NT: Mt. 23:27, 29; 27:61, 64, 66; 28:1. 


“With their tongues they keep on deceiving” (tais glossais auton 
edoliousan) 

As Lenski clarifies, “The figure of the opened tomb is not ex- 
plained but the thought now advances by showing how the tomb 
gets its dead: the tongues do the deadly work, kill by deceit” (234). 
The verb “deceiving” (edoliousan) is in the imperfect tense 

which denotes ongoing or incomplete action in past time. In the 
words of Vincent, it “denotes perseverance in their hypocritical 
profession” (36). Godet says “it is the sugared tongue, which 
charms you like a melodious instrument” (141). 


“the poison of snakes is under their lips” (ios aspidon hupo ta 
cheile auton) 

The word “poison” (ios) occurs only here and 2 other places in the 
NT: Ja. 3:8; 5:3. This word not only depicts the most severe inflic- 
tion of pain but also what causes death. “To inflict suffering is a 
delight to the malignant. This is a revelation of a nature truly dia- 
bolical” (Hodge, 122). 


V. 14: “whose mouth is constantly full of cursing and bitterness” 
(hon to stoma aras kai pikrias gemei) 

The word “mouth” (stoma) appears here for the first time in Romans 
and will appear again in v. 19; 10:8, 9, 10; 15:6. It occurs many other 
times throughout the NT. As the final organ of speech, to say that it 
“is constantly full” indicates a present, ongoing activity which seals 
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the deal. They cannot do otherwise in their unrighteous state. 

The word “cursing” (aras) occurs only here in the NT and refers 

to language “against a neighbor” (Bengel, 44) and probably even 
God. “They curse them by denouncing them with every kind of foul 
language and curse with the greatest vehemence” (Luther, 73). 

The word “bitterness” (pikrias) occurs here in Romans and else- 
where in the NT: Ac. 8:23; Ep. 4:31; He. 12:15. This refers to “hate- 
ful backbiting [as] they drag them into the gutter by evil-speaking 
that is most scurrilous” (Luther, 73). 


(3) Verses 15-17 address the fruit of their conduct as that of 
oppressiveness, injuriousness, and being implacable. 

V. 15: “Their feet swift to shed blood” (oxeis hoi podes auton 
ekcheai haima) 

The “feet” refer to how they walk and embrace their entire be- 
havior among others. They act “without regard to his neighbor, 
without fear of compromising his welfare and even his life . . . so 
that the way marked by such a course is watered with the tears of 
others” (Godet, 142). Murder is eventually their way to carry out 
their ungodly desires and designs. “If they cannot defeat the mes- 
sengers of truth by vilification and defamation, they finally take 
steps to remove them by murder, in order that their evil teaching 
may not be destroyed” (Luther, 73). Just think of the “ruthless, 
devastating feet crushing and shattering, leaving wails of misery 
to tell where they have been; history full of broad bloody trails” 
(Lenski, 235). 


V. 16: “destruction and wretchedness are in their paths” (suntrimma 
kai talaiporia en tais hodois auton) 

These people are so entrenched in evil conduct that “you can trace 
them by the ruin and distress they leave behind . . . they tread con- 
tinually in paths of violence” (Denney, 607). 

The word “destruction” (suntrimma) appears only here in the NT 

to further describe the sinful nature of unrighteous people. They 
“create for themselves the evil in which they destroy one another” 
(Bertram, 924). 

The word “wretchedness” (talaiporia) occurs in the NT only here 
and Ja. 5:1. It refers to “hardship, trouble, calamity, misery” (Thayer, 
613-614). This word may refer to the results of “spiritual misery 
which comes upon the Jews [and others] in the path of self-righteous- 
ness . . . or to the destruction and misery which human wickedness 
inflicts on others” (Denney, 607). 


V. 17: “and the path of peace they did not know” (kai hodon 


eirenes ouk egnosan) 
The “path of peace” is something that they neither knew nor wished 
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to know. This “path” consists of the way of “peace” (eirene) which 

is one of “happiness and safety, free from the ‘destruction and misery’ 
of the sinner’s ‘ways’” (Arnold, 88). This path does not mean that it 

is devoid of difficulties and troubles of various sorts. In fact, it is a 
peace that is “hidden, for (this) peace is spiritual and concealed beneath 
much tribulation” (Luther, 73). 

It is the peace which Paul has already mentioned in 1:7 and 2:10, and 
will mention again in 5:1; 8:6; 10:15; 14:17, 19; 15:13, 33; and 16:20. 


(4) Verse 18 address the root or source of all the above as an ab- 
sence of the fear of God. 

V. 18: “the fear of God is not before their eyes” (ouk estin phobos 
theou apenanti ton ophthalmon auton) 

The “fear of God” is a constant theme or concept throughout both 

the OT and the NT. It is not a slavish fear or dread which is laced with 
crippling anxiety and worry. It is that state of mind and heart which 
has a reverential spirit of awe of God. Again, it is “not merely elemen- 
tary fear resulting essentially from threat but reverence and submissive 
conduct that is oriented to the will of God” (Wanke, 201). It is not the 
kind of fear which is anxiety-oriented but the “basic attitude of the man 
who depends wholly and utterly on God” (Balz, 209). It is the fear which 
has no desire or wish “to offend or provoke God. This fear is the nega- 
tive side of love which always seeks to please God” (Lenski, 237). So, 
this “fear” is the deterrent to displeasing God and “love” is the motive 
or incentive behind the deterrent. The people about whom Paul is writ- 
ing have neither. Their pathways are littered with no brakes to deter 
their transgressions and no love which prompts them to decline those 
steps of sinful destruction. 

The word “eyes” (ophthalmon) represent what they are looking for: 
more and more ways to dishonor God and promote their own ways 

of violence and discord. They refuse to see that God’s way is the on- 
ly way to “peace.” It is a self-inflicted blindness that Paul will men- 
tion again in 11:8, 10. Instead of seeing that God’s way is the way 

of humility before God and loving obedience to Him, they only see 
the way of self-assertion, self-confidence, and self-promotion, even 
while dressed up in rags of religiosity and rituals. They chose not 

to see that “despite any differences between Jews and Gentiles, 

both alike are sinners and both under the wrath of God” (Nygren, 

142). 

The law was never given to the Jews to be a possession which 
protected them from the wrath of God. As Paul will clearly declare 

in the next verses, its purpose was to make people accountable to God. 
That is, to make people silent before Him about their own merits and 
accomplishments or achievements. All must be silent before Him in 
regard to their own claims of righteousness and advantages. All 

must admit their own sinfulness. 
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It is imperative that people “see” that Paul is not talking about any 
sorts of multiple moral sins and transgressions. Rather, he is talking 
about the principle of “sin as a power, a dynamic force” (Nygren, 143) 
which controls their very lives. As he will specify exactly in v. 20, 

it is by means of the law that people “see” that sin is the dominant, 
ruling force which dictates and controls their lives. The law reveals 
that man — both Jew and Gentile — is a sinner. No fear of God is be- 
fore their eyes. 


V. 19: “Now we know that whatever the law says, it says to those in 
the sphere of the law, in order that every mouth may be muzzled and 
all the world may become answerable to God” 

Paul purposively focuses the scope of his words to the Jews since 
they are the ones whose trust or confidence was in their possession 
of the law. That is, they were depending on their possession of it to 
establish their acceptance by God. So, Paul is prosecuting the Jews 
on the very basis of their foundation of trust. 

This is a misplaced trust, however, as Paul so precisely points out 
as to the very purpose (hina) of the law. Its purpose was to expose 
the guilt of people. Its purpose was to muzzle the mouths of the 
Jews. The word “muzzled” (phrage) appears only here in Romans 
but occurs elsewhere in the NT: 2 Co. 11:10; He. 11:33. It may be 
translated “silenced, put to silence, stop, shut; or “to fence in, to 
block up” [but] stopping mouths is a difficult business” (Robertson, 
345-346), especially mouths which are “yet fond of boasting” (Ben- 
gel, 45) — like the Jews did for so many, many years! 

Paul uses a word that appears nowhere else in the NT to stress the 
fact that not only the Jews but also the whole world “may become 
answerable” (hupodikos) to God. Christian Maurer captures the es- 
sence of this word in the following way: 


it denotes more than a general unspecified liability to 
punishment but less than definitive condemnation. It 
describes the state of an accused person who cannot 
reply at the trial initiated against him because he has 
exhausted all possibilities of refuting the charge against 
him and averting the condemnation and its conseqences 
which ineluctably follow. Since not merely the Gentiles 
but the Jews too, who look down on them, are forced 
by their own divinely given Law to accept this, the re- 
sult is that every mouth will be stopped and the whole 
world falls under the judgment of God to condemnation, 
unless God Himself establishes a new right, which is 
what R. 3:21 ff. proclaims as a reality actually accom- 
plished in Jesus Christ. (558) 
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V. 20: “because no flesh/human being shall be declared righteous by 
the works of the law, for through the law is the knowledge of sin” 
The word “because” (dioti) is an additional way to confirm or su- 
port or verify the preceding declaration. 

The word “flesh” (sarx) refers to “man in his weakness and frail- 
ty” (Sanday and Headlam, 80). No human being possesses any 

traits or qualities by which he/she can merit or earn approval or 
acceptance in the sight of God. 

The word “declared righteous” (dikaiothesetai) appears for the 

third time in Romans (2:13; 3:4). It may be translated “justify, 

put into a right relationship with God; acquitted.” The only hope 

for any and all human beings to be declared righteous by God is 

not found “through the law,” for by the law comes only a “deepened 
self-knowledge, a discovery of sin, in its strength and malignity, 
such as could not have been made without it” (Vaughan, 66). Indeed, 
the religious law of the OT in which the Jews trusted only accused 
them in order that the whole world may be found guilty, and all 
equally in need of the donated righteousness which only God Him- 
self can supply. It is the good news of supplying or providing 
this righteousness that Paul now elaborates upon and/or ex- 


plains in greater detail in 3:21-8:39. 


Provided (3:21-8:39) 


The fact that God not only demands but also provides His righteousness to people 
on the basis of grace through faith is astounding, to say the least. As Paul himself 
worded it in 2 Corinthians 5:21, “God made Christ, Who knew no sin, to be sin in 
our behalf/for our sake that we ourselves may be made the righteousness of God 
by virtue of our union in Him.” In other words, God justifies, declares righteous, 
or redeems from the bondage of sin those who commit themselves to Him and His 


provision for deliverance from sin exclusively through God’s display of mercy 
in the sacrifice of Jesus Christ on Calvary. Furthermore, Paul details that this 


righteousness provides freedom from the wrath of God, from the mastery of sin, 


from the law which points out our sinfulness and offers only condemnation, as 


well as freedom from death, the ultimate result of those who live only in the flesh 


and disregard the significance of God’s donated righteousness. 


1. 


Through Faith (3:21-4:25) 


V. 21: But now, apart from the law, the righteousness of God has been 
revealed, being witnessed by the law and prophets” 

The word “now” (Nuni) [6:22; 7:6, 17; 15:23, 25] when used with the 
perfect tense verb (pephanerotai — “has been revealed”) indicates a 
“continuance” (Thayer, 430) of the impact and import of what has been 
revealed; it remains in effect; it has been revealed “once for all and is 
good for all time.” 
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In this case, what has been revealed is “the righteousness of God (dikai- 
osune theou) — the theme of Romans (cp. the Introduction for the 66 
occurrences of this word in Romans in its various forms). Robertson calls it 
“the God-kind of righteousness” (346), as opposed to the man-kind of 
righteousness which seeks to be earned by works or deserved by way of 
birth as a Jew. 

This God-kind of righteousness only comes from Him to people who 
respond to Him through or by means of an obedient-based kind of faith. 
That is the way it has always been. The words “apart from the law” 
(choris nomou) mean “without relation to” the law. So, then,“both the 
law and the prophets bear witness against righteousness by the law” 
(Nygren, 149). 

Also, “being witnessed by the law and the prophets” indicates that 

“this new order of things is in no way contrary to the old, but rather 

a development which was duly foreseen and provided for” (Sanday 

and Headlam, 83). 

He clarifies this truth about the connection between righteousness and 
faith in 3:21-4:25 by way of explanation and illustration. That is, the 
righteousness which God requires and provides has always been donated 
to people “apart from the law” and “through faith,” as Paul will objective- 
ly clarify or declare in v. 22. 


V. 22: “even the righteousness of God through faith in Jesus Christ to 
all who believe, for there is no difference” 

The word “through” (dia) indicates the means or avenue whereby this 
God-kind of righteousness is transmitted to or received by people. 

The word “faith” denotes commitment to God. [See 1:5 for the first ap- 
pearance of this word in Romans and the subsequent occurrences of it 
in both its noun and verb forms]. Here, of course, the verb form (“be- 
lieve” — pisteuo) is used. “The point of faith is emphasized by add- 

in: ‘for all those believing.’ This emphasis on faith and believing is 
the strong positive which completes the negative ‘without law.’ No 
law — just faith” (Lenski, 247). 

The words “‘to all” (eis pantas) means all Jews and all Gentiles. 

The added phrase, “for there is no difference” may indicate there is 

no difference between Jews and Gentiles as far as being guilty is 
concerned, or that there has never been a single exception to accessing 
God’s righteousness in any other way but faith: no Jews by law, 
Gentiles by faith. 


V. 23: “for they all sinned and are themselves falling short of the 
glory of God” 

The verb “sinned” (hemarton) could refer to the list of various sorts 
of sin in 1:18-3:20 by both Gentiles and Jews. Or, to the sinfulness 
of the human race in Adam (5:12); the sinful nature which each hu- 
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man being inherits, and from which all other sins or sorts of depravity 
originate. Shedd takes the former viewpoint: “It is the one original 
sin of apostasy, more than any particular transgressions that flow 
from it, that puts the Jew and Gentile upon the same footing, so that 
there is ‘no difference’ between them” (76). 

The second verb “are themselves falling short” (Austerountai) is a 
present tense denoting continuous action; and the middle voice 
means that their sinful state of being affects themselves. Although 
the word occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 19:20; Mk. 10:21; Lk. 
15:14; 22:35; Jn. 2:3; 1 Co. 1:7; 8:8; 12:24; 2 Co. 11:5, 9; 12:11; 
Phil. 4:12; He. 4:1; 11:37; 12:15 — it occurs only here in Romans. 

It means that “all men fall short of participation in the glory of 
God” (Wilckens, 596), and thus experience “the case of separation” 
(Robertson, 347) from the presence of God. The presence of God 

is the primary meaning of “glory” (doxes). So, the sin of apostasy 

is to swing wide and away from God’s presence. It means “to lack 
recognition on God’s part” (Wilckens, 596). 


V. 24: “being declared righteous as a free gift of His grace through 
the redemption which is in Christ Jesus” 

Instead of starting a new sentence, this verse picks up the earlier 
thought in v. 21: “But now, apart from the law, the righteousness 

of God has been revealed, being witnessed by the law and prophets,” 
with verses 22-23 being something like a parenthesis. The verb in 

v. 21 “being witnessed” is a present tense, passive voice participle, 
as is “being declared righteous” in this verse. “God does what is 
unheard of in any proper court of law - he acquits guilty men 

and treats them as righteous. So he gives them a new status — 

the status of forgiven men, men potentially at least right with 

God and called to become what they are” (Hunter, 45). 

In other words, this revealed righteousness of God is seen in 
the writings of the law and prophets, as well as in its being 
freely given to sinners by God's grace. 

Although this righteousness is a free gift to people, there was a price 
to be paid for by God Himself. This is what is meant by the word 
“redemption” (apolutroseos). This word includes three key ideas: 
“(1) a previous state of bondage; (2) the interposition of a lutron 

[a means of redeeming]; (3) a consequent deliverance; and is spoken 
of as accomplished” (Godet, 72). The means of deliverance was “in 
Christ Jesus” (en Christo ‘Tesou) or in His sacrificial death, resurrec- 
tion, and subsequent exaltation to the right hand of the Majesty on 
high! It is exclusively in this regard that God declares sinners 
“righteous gratuitously” (Lenski, 253). 


V. 25: “Whom God publicly displayed as the means by which sins 
are forgiven through faith in His blood to indicate His righteousness 
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for the remission of punishment of sins previously committed” 

The word “publicly displayed” (proetheto) occurs only three times 
in the NT: Ro. 1:13; here; and Ep. 1:9. It means ““‘offered,’ or ‘pro- 
vided’ for a propitiatory gift” (Moulton and Milligan, 554). God 

the Father is the One Who set forth God the Son for “the provisions 
of redemption, so that Christ is the propitiatory sacrifice” (J. Murray, 
117). 

In other words, the propitiatory sacrifice on the cross is where God 
“takes care of his people’s sins. . . . the benefit of this sacrifice is 
attained ‘through faith in his blood’” (Moo, 129). The word “blood” 
denoting that His life was sacrificed for sinners (Sanday and Head- 
lam, 89). 

The New International Version translates “He did this to demon- 
strate his justice, because in his forbearance he had left the sins 
committed beforehand unpunished.” Once again, the words of Moo 
are appropriate: 


In the Old Testament period, God did not punish sins 
with the full severity he should have. People who sinned 
should have suffered spiritual death, because they did 
not have an adequate sacrifice to atone for their sins. 
But in his mercy God ‘passed over’ their sins. In doing 
so, however, he acted against his character, which re- 
quires that he respond to sin with wrath. So the coming 
of Christ ‘satisfied’ God’s justice. In giving himself as 
a ‘sacrifice of atonement,’ Christ paid for the sins of all 
people — both before his time (v. 25b) and after (v. 26a). 
(129-130) 


V. 26: “in the tolerance of God, for the demonstration of His 
righteousness in the present time, in order for Himself to be 
righteous and while declaring righteous of the one who has faith 

in Jesus” 

This is the second (cp. 2:4) occurrence of this word in Romans. 

It occurs nowhere else in the NT. It “is used of a holding back 

or stopping of hostilities; a truce . . . passing over, with the 
temporary institution of sacrifices, the sin at the roots of which 

He finally struck in the sacrifice of Christ” (Vincent, 48). 

So, how can the death of Christ be said to demonstrate the 
righteousness of God? Simply this: “by showing the impossibility 
of simply passing over sin” (Sanday and Headlam, 89). 

Indeed, it was not until the sacrifice on the cross that God “held the 
public Judgment Day of human sin, displaying His absolute 
righteousness in not sparing His own Son” (Newell, 125). 

It was in this demonstration of His righteousness that God pro- 
vided deliverance for people from His wrath.Stewart’s remarks 
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are remarkable: “That God should have taken the most awful 
triumph of naked, unmitigated iniquity, and made precisely that 
the vehicle for the supreme revelation of Himself — here surely 
is a marvel that beggars description: here is the ultimate hope of 
our sin-tormented world” (82-83). 

“In the present time” (en to nun kairo) refers to the moment 

of crisis when God so acted not only for people in the present 
time but with a backward coverage to OT believers as well. 
Indeed, OT believers “looked forward and were forgiven on 
credit” (Newell, 126). Paul will use the word kairo again in: 
5:6; 8:18; 9:9; 11:5; 13:11. 

Faith in Jesus fulfills all the OT shadows of what was to come 
and completes or takes the place of them all. 


v. 27: “Where, then, is the boasting [of the Jews]? It is excluded. 
By what law? Of works? No, indeed, but by a law of faith” 

The word “boasting” (kauchesis) is found only one other place 
in Romans (15:17) but also occurs in 1 Co. 15:31; 2 Co. 1:12; 
T:4, 14; 8:24; 9:4; 11:10, 17; 1 Th. 2:19; Ja. 4:16. Here, the word 
means “the glorying of the Jews (ch. ii. 17), proclaiming his own 
goodness and the merit of his ceremonial observances” (Vincent, 
49). It is the Jew’s “self-congratulation with or without sufficient 
reason” (Hodge, 154). 

To say that such “boasting” is “excluded” (exekleisthe — which 
occurs only in one other place in the NT: Ga. 4:17) means it is 
shut out or “eliminated” (Arndt and Gingrich, 240) from God’s 
pathway to righteousness. That is, the “works” which make 
“boasting” possible as a basis for acceptance by God are in 
direct conflict with the obedient-kind of faith by which the 
righteousness of God is received. Whenever and wherever 
people may boast or brag about their own acts of goodness 

and merits, there is no possibility that such people would 

trust or have faith in God’s way to be made right with Him. 

The basis for excluding or eliminating “works” as a way for 
people to be declared righteous by God is not the law of 

works but the law of faith. 

The word “law” here means the “principle or rule” (Arnold, 28) 
by which or upon which a truth is framed, formed or based. 

It is only the principle of faith which is “in harmony with God’s 
love and grace” (Robertson, 348). 

So, since God’s righteousness is freely gifted or donated by 
means of obedient-based faith, all works or religious pedigrees 
of people are eliminated or excluded from being evaluated by 
God as to whether or not they make a person righteous. Paul 
states this most precisely in the next verse. 
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V. 28: “For we reason a man to be declared righteous apart from 
works of the law” 

The word “we reason” (Jogizometha) is where we get our English 
word “logic.” [It occurs elsewhere in Romans: 2:3, 26; 3:28; 4:3, 
4,5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 22, 23, 24; 6:11; 8:18, 36; 9:8; 14:14] 

It may be translated “calculate, take into account, consider, think, 
suppose; evaluate, look upon; reflect upon.” 

That is, we look at it this way: the faith which accepts the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ, including His crucifixion, resur- 
rection, and exaltation to the right hand of God, as the 
only way God has chosen to declare people righteous, isa 
fact. It is a fact which can only be grasped by an obedient- 
based kind of faith in which all thoughts, reasoning, con- 
sidering, evaluating, and looking upon “must be orientat- 
ed to this fact” (Heidland, 288). 

So, rest assured that the “works” or “deeds” which people may 
produce in no way contribute to their being declared “righteous” 
by God. 


V. 29: “Or is God of the Jews only? Is He not of the Gentiles also? 
Yes, of Gentiles also” 

Paul declares that God is not a National God but a Universal God 
Who deals with all people according to the same principles and 
truths. In this way, “Paul turns the Jews’ vaunted belief in mono- 
theism against their tendency to confine salvation to themselves 

in exclusion from Gentiles” (Moo, 139). 


V. 30: “Since it is one God Who shall declare righteous the cir- 
cumcised by faith and the uncircumcised by means of faith” 

The word “shall declare righteous” (dikaiosei) is in the future 
tense but is not referring to “the final judgment but as expressing 
a permanent purpose” (Hodge, 157). 

The words “by faith” (ek pisteos) mean “as the outgrowth of 
faith” (Vaughan, 78), whereas “by means of faith” (dia pisteos) 
does not mean “on account of faith but through faith (Bengel, 
52). “ek denotes source, dia intermediate agency” (Robertson, 
349). 


V. 31: “Do we, therefore, nullify/destroy/do away with law 
through faith? May it never be so! Rather, we establish law” 
The word “nullify” (katargoumen) may be translated “destroy, 
do away with, render ineffective, abolish.” The word first ap- 
peared in Romans in 3:3, and will occur again in 4:11; 6:6; 
7:2, 6. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Lk. 13:7; 1 Co. 1:28; 
2:6; 6:13; 13:8 (twice), 10, 11; 15:24, 26; 2 Co. 3:7, 11, 13, 14; 
Ga. 3:17; 5:4, 11; Ep. 2:15; 2 Th. 2:8; 2 Ti. 1:10; He. 2:14]. 
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The fact and the principle of faith does not render the law in- 
effective because the purpose of the law is still operative when 
it is correctly understood. Its purpose is to reveal sinfulness 
and the need for God’s kind of righteousness; it never had or 
contained the ability to make anyone righteous. 

So, to “establish law” (vomon istanomen) is to keep it in its 
proper or appropriate functional domain. [This word occurs 
here and elsewhere in Romans: 5:2; 10:3; 11:20; 14:4. and 
many other places in the NT]. In other words, the gospel 
“establishes the Law in its function as that which convicts of 
sin, so that the Gospel may then come with its promise of 
liberating and pardoning deliverance from the Law’s condem- 
nation through the righteousness of God” (Grundmann, 649). 
The Jews were ignorant of this fact and sought to do it them- 
selves through their own creative ceremonies and rituals. 
Their faith was in themselves — not God. 


Paul now illustrates the principle of God’s donated right- 
eousness in Abraham whose obedient-kind of faith fit 
perfectly or acceptably in God’s design and desire. 

It is interesting, to say the least, that the word “faith” in both 
its noun (pistis) and verb (pisteuo) forms appear a total of 16 
times in this chapter — more than any other place in Romans. 


4:1: “What, then, shall we say that Abraham received, our 
forefather according to the flesh ?” 

This rhetorical question, “What, then, shall we say?” is used 

5 other times in Romans (6:1; 7:7; 8:31; 9:14, 30). Rhetorical 
questions do not expect an answer; they are simply used to in- 
fluence or make a point by suggesting someone pause and think 
about an issue. 

“Abraham received, our forefather according to the flesh” — 

No better example than Abraham could be offered to illustrate 
personally the nature of donated righteousness through an obedient 
kind of faith. He was, after all, the “forefather” (propatora — the 
only occurrence of this word in the NT) to whom the Jews traced 
their lineage. .. “according to the flesh” means his human nature 
and/or “humanity activity in the state of isolation from the influence 
of God and consequently, in its natural helplessness so far as justi- 
fication and salvation are concerned” (Godet, 168). 

The Jews typically thought that what was true of Abraham was 
also true of them. God chose Abraham, and since they were his 
descendants, God chose them. In fact, Lk. 3:8 notes how the typi- 
cal Jew “shielded himself against the consequences of his failures 
by taking refuge behind Abraham’s authority” (Cragg, 439). So, 

it was of superlative importance that Paul set forth clearly before 
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his readers some of the particular facts about Abraham which they 
were intentionally ignoring. 

Paul here sets forth four major truths about Abraham to verify 

his point about what Abraham “received” (Perfect tense denoting 

a permanent result) from God — righteousness: (1) He was declared 
righteous by faith and did not have any works to boast about (vs. 
1-8); (2) He was declared righteous by faith before he was circum- 
cised (v. 9-12); (3) He was declared righteous by faith before the 
law was given (v. 13-22); (4) He was declared righteous by faith, 
just like all will who have the obedient kind of faith which he had 
(v. 23-25). 


(1) He was declared righteous by faith and did not have any 
works to boast about (vs. 1-8): 

V. 1: already covered. 

V. 2: “For if Abraham was declared righteous by works, he has 
something to boast about, but not before God” 

Paul here uses a first class conditional phrase “if” (ei) which is 
“assumed as true for the sake of argument, though untrue in fact” 
(Robertson, 350). The Jews tended to think that Abraham had 

a lengthy list of credit-worthiness which, as his descendants, 
would be passed on from him to them. And if that was true, then 
he would, indeed, have something to brag about before others — 
“but not before God.” After all, he too was a sinner, and since 
“no human being will be justified in His sight by the works of 
the law” (3:2), Abraham could not be an exception to this truth, 
regardless of the human fables which had been created by mere 
creatures and were circulating in circles of false confidence. 


V. 3: “For what does the Scripture say? ‘Abraham had obedi- 
ent faith in God and righteousness was placed in his account” 
Here Paul supports this truth with verification from the very 
Scriptures which the Jews held to be true: Gen. 15:6 (cp. Ga. 3:6; 
Ja. 2:23). His obedient faith was seen and recorded in that he (1) 
left his own country at the command of God; (2) he trusted in 
God’s word that he would have many descendants; (3) that he 
would have a son, even at the unlikely age of 100; (4) that he 
willingly placed that son on the altar for sacrifice at the com- 
mand of God. 

There was no righteousness inherit in Abraham but God de- 
clared him “innocent when he was not, but he cannot be pro- 
nounced guilty when he is not” (Shedd, 93). 


V. 4: “Now to the one who works, the wage is not considered 
in accordance with grace but in accordance with an obligation” 
Paul uses a typical human financial matter to establish the dif- 
ference between the grace-based (charin) donated righteous of 
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God by means of faithrather than works. In other words, “the 
wage” is something which has to be earned by the performance 
of works or duties. It is not received as “grace” (charin). 


V. 5: “But to the one who does not work but has this obedient 
kind of faith in the One Who declares the ungodly righteous, 

his faith is accounted as righteousness” 

In applying the principle in v. 4, this verse directs it unmistakably 
to Abraham [and all subsequent obedient ones]. The phrase “does 
not work” means “a renunciation of works as the ground of ac- 
ceptance by God” (Arnold, 103). The idea here is that of works 
which are perfectly performed, “a sinless obedience such as the 
law requires” (Shedd, 95). No one has ever rendered perfect 
obedience to the law and never will. So, God acts in behalf of 
those whose helplessness is evident and gives them what they 
can never achieve by and for themselves. 

This placing of righteousness into one’s account is put in 

another way in v. 8: “not putting sin in one’s account.” This is 
just two different ways of saying the same thing. But it is most 
pleasant and desirable either way it is stated. 

“The ungodly” (ton asebe) is a term Paul uses also in 5:6. [It 

is found elsewhere in the NT: 1 Ti. 1:9; 1 Pt. 4:18; 2 Pt. 2:5; 3:7; 
Jude 4, 15]. It refers to “the irreverent, transgressors” (Foerster, 
190) who deserve punishment but who receive pardon. 


V. 6: “just as David also speaks of the pronounced blessings upon 
the man whom the Lord declares righteous apart from works of 
the law” 

This mention of David “is not a new illustration of this doctrine, 
but a new witness” (Denney, 616). 

The verse is a summation or the essence of what David is talking 
about and will be cited in vs. 7-8. The importance of this mention 
of David is significant in that Jesus is called the Son of David in: 
Mt. 1:1; 9:27; 12:23; 15:22; 20:30, 31; 21:9, 15; 22:42; Mk. 10:47, 
48; 12:35; Lk, 18:38, 39; Jn 7:42 (seed); Rev. 22:16 (offspring). 
The word “pronouncing blessings” (makarismon) is in the NT 
only here, v. 9; and Acts 4:15. It “does not mean blessedness, 

but the declaration of blessedness, the congratulation” (Vincent, 
53; Arnold, 106; Bengel, 54; Sanday and Headlam, 101; Kelly, 
49-50; Hodge, 179; Denney, 616). 


V. 7: “Blessed ones are those whose lawless deeds have been 
forgiven and whose sins have been covered 

V. 8: Blessed is the man whose sin the Lord will not put into 
his account” 

Again, Paul is using Scripture (Psalm 32:1-2) which the Jews 
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maintained were there own, from the God Who was theirs alone, 
to ratify or confirm the truth about what the donated righteous- 
ness of God actually does or looks like for those with faith. 


V. 7: The word “blessed ones” (makaroi) means those who are happy 
and fortunate because of what God has done for them. This is 

the exact word used by Jesus in Mt. 5:3-11. 

The word “lawless deeds” (anomiai) refers to “lawlessness.” 

It occurs first in Mt. 7:23; 13:41; 23:28; 24:12. Then here, and 
6:19. It will also occur in 2 Co. 6:14; 2 Th. 2:7; Ti. 2:14; He. 1:9; 
8:12; 10:17; 1 Jn. 3:4 (twice). 

The word “forgiven” (aphethesan) means “to let go, to leave or 
set aside, to let alone” (Bultmann, 510), a “releasing from” (Moul- 
ton and Milligan, 97). 

The word “covered” (epekaluphthesan) means are “covered over 
so as not to come in view; 1. e. are pardoned” (Thayer, 239). 


V. 8: The word “sin” (hamartian) denotes missing the mark 

and may take many different forms and directions. 

The words “not put into one’s account” (ou me logisetai) indicate 
“that sin committed may be accounted as not committed” (Ben- 
gel, 55). 

The summation of the matter by Moo is lengthy but worthy of 
notice: 


The key point in what David says in Psalm 32 for Paul 
is that the people who are blessed are not those who 
have earned something from God, they are the ones 
who have received something from him. Their transgres- 
sions are forgiven, their sins ‘covered,’ and God does 
not hold their sin against them. That these people con- 
tinue to sin is obvious, but God does not hold their 

sin against them. He accepts them and blesses them. 
These verses therefore confirm what Paul has argued 
in Romans 4:4-5: God ‘justifies the wicked.’ That is, 
he ‘declares innocent’ people who are really not, in 
themselves, innocent. He grants them a status they 
have not earned and do not deserve. (146) 


(2) He was declared righteous by faith before he was circum- 
cised (v. 9-12) 

V. 9: “Is this blessing, then, upon the circumcised or upon the 
uncircumcised? for we say, Faith was put into Abraham’s ac- 
count as righteousness.” 

This “blessing” (makarismos — cp. v. 6) of being declared right- 
eous occurred while uncircumcised to indicate that it was not 
confined to the Jew. It was his faith which was credited or put 
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to his account as righteousness. This is verified by the scriptural 
support of Gen. 15:6. It took place so that when the declaration 
was made, “he might be the father of two distinct classes (Sanday 
and Headlam, 106). The next verse underscores this fact. 


V. 10: “How, then, was it put into his account? When he was 
circumcised or uncircumcised? Not when circumcised but 
uncircumcised” 

In other words, circumcision played no role whatsoever in 
Abraham being declared righteous. 


V. 11: “and he received the sign of circumcision, a seal of 

the righteousness of faith which he had before the sphere of 
uncircumcision, to be the father of all who have obedient faith 
during uncircumcision, righteousness to be put to their account” 
The word “sign” (semeion) appears in Romans only here and 
15:19. So, he was declared righteous by his faith (Gen. 15:6), 
and 14 years later, at the age of 99, he was circumcised (Gen. 
17:11, 23-24, 26). 

The word “seal” (sphragida) appears only here in Romans, 

but elsewhere in the NT: 1 Co. 9:2; 2 Ti. 2:19; Rev. 5:1, 2, 5, 

9; 6:1, 3,5, 7, 9, 12; 7:2; 8:1; 9:4. Dale Moody notes that the 
word “sign only appears in Genesis 17:11, and it is possible 
that Paul added seal to suggest a more inward meaning along 
with the outward sign. Sign indicates; seal authenticates” (188). 
So, Abraham received the sign of circumcision which was also 
“a seal of the faith he had before he was circumcised” (J. Murray, 
138). Both are “a symbol or pledge that one is in covenant with 
God” (Denney, 617). 

So, the very righteousness Abraham received while he was un- 
circumcised “is equally reckoned by God to all uncircumcised 
Gentile believers; all of us Gentile believers today are his chil- 
dren in the fullest sense of the word, the same righteousness 
being reckoned to us as to him, foreskin notwithstanding” (Len- 
ski, 304-305). 


V. 12: “and the father of circumcision to those who are not of 
circumcision only but also those who are walking in the steps 

of our father Abraham when he was uncircumcised” 

“All believers may say ‘our father’ when they speak of Abraham, 
for he was reckoned righteous by faith before he was circumcised. 
All ‘who walk in the steps’ (KJ) or follow the example (RSV) of 
Abraham’s faith are Abraham’s children” (Moody, 188). 

The expression “in his steps” (tois ichnesin) occurs here and 2 
other times in the NT: 2 Co. 12:18; 1 Pt. 2:21. It means “search 
out” (Moulton and Milligan, 309) as in following the “’footprint,’ 
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. . . the more precise sense of ‘example’ . . . the concrete individ- 
ual trait which we are called upon to imitate as closely as possible” 
(Stump, 402-403). 


(3) He was declared righteous by faith before the law was given 
(v. 13-22) 


V. 13: “For the promise to Abraham or to his seed to be the heir 
of the world was not through the law but through the righteousness 
that is received on the basis of obedient faith” 

The key point in this section of scripture is that the principle of 
law was not even given or in effect when Abraham received this 
promise of faith-based righteousness from God. How could the 
law have played any role in the matter when it did not even exist 
at the time? The law, therefore, was not only not in the context 

in which God made His promise, but neither was the law part of the 
content of the promise. 

Plus, the promise was not only to Abraham himself but also to his 
seed or those in the future who would also have the same kind of 
faith in God which he had. In fact, the expression “heir of the 
world” refers to “all the nations” (Genesis 22:18). The word “heir” 
(kleronomon) indicates something that is “inherited” — in this case, 
by promise — not law. The word denotes “the recipients of God’s 
promises and those who wait for what is promised” (Foerster, 781). 
Here Paul speaks of inheritance as a gift of grace in terms of a pre- 
sent reality for the believer” (Hasel, 675). 

The word “heir” (kleronomon) appears here, v. 14, and 8:17 in 
Romans. [It is found elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 21:38; Mk. 12:7; 
Lk. 20:14; Ga. 3:29; 4:1, 7; Ti. 3:7; He. 1:2; 6:17; 11:7; Ja. 2:5] 


V. 14: “for if those of the law are heirs, faith has been/is deprived 
of its meaning and the promise has been/is done away with or abol- 
ished” 

In fact, the “law and promise are mutually exclusive ideas” (Den- 
ney, 618). If it was by law then it would be for Jews only and 

that would invalidate or do away with the very meaning of the 
“promise.” 


V. 15: “for the law brings about wrath; but where there is no law 
neither is there violation” 

In fact, the law brings about “wrath” when it is broken, and the 
violation or transgression if it produces “wrath” on the part of 
God (1:18ff.), the transgressors, and potentially as well, on the 
part of those who enforce the law. 

But when and where there is no law, transgressions cannot take 
place, “still less the wrath which transgression provokes” (Den- 
ney, 618). 
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V. 16: “for this reason it is by means of faith that it may be accord- 
ing to grace that the promise may be well-founded for all the de- 
scendants, not only to those of the law but also to those of the 
faith of Abraham who is the father of us all” 

Verses 16 and 17 are basically a summary of what has already 
been stated. 

The word “well-founded” (bebaian) means what is “sure, stable, 
fast, firm” (Robertson, 352). In other words, “the promise” is 
something on which both Jews and Gentiles may rest assured 

is worth their obedient kind of faith. After all, all who have this 
kind of faith are among the descendants of Abraham. 


V. 17: “just as it stands written for all time: I made you a father 
of many nations; in the sight of God Whom he trusted, the One 
Who gives life to the dead and Who calls into existence that which 
does not exist” 

By using the perfect tense verb “stands written for all time” 
(gegraptai) Paul emphatically declares that God’s promise was 
good then, is good now, and will be good forever. The quote from 
Genesis 17:5 “brings to expression a key part of the promise” 
(Moo, 159). 

The expression “Who gives life to the dead” is almost certainly 

a reference to the deadness of Sarah’s womb and the life of Issac 
whose birth was a fulfillment of this part of God’s promise. 

The remaining phrase “Who calls into existence that which does 
not exist” likely is another way of saying that God miraculously 
brought about the birth of their son. It also is likely a reference 

to all the descendants of Abraham which will also be forthcoming, 
as the next verse reveals. 


V. 18: “who against hope believed in hope in order that he may 
become a father of many nations according to what was spoken, 
So shall your descendants be” 

The word “hope” (elpida) occurs 11 other times in Romans: 

5:2, 4, 5; 8:20, 24 (thrice); 12:12; 15:4, 13 (twice). 

In the New Testament, the word denotes ‘confidence, assurance.’ 
It appeared a hopeless case for Abraham to become a father of 
many nations. Barrenness itself creates that atmosphere. But here 
is hope for the hopeless — help of the helpless. Despite whatever 
degree of tension and temporary doubts (Gen. 17:17 when he 
“laughed”) may have been entertained about God’s promise, 
Abraham ’s faith and hope stood the test. Although he could not 
see, and perhaps did not fully understand the significance of this 
aspect of the promise about “a father of many nations,” he simply 
concluded that God must know what He is talking about and 
would bring it about in His own way. 
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In terms of the application of his experience to Christians, the 
confidence and assurance in God are without question. Indeed, 

as Dobschultz notes: “Christianity is — and will ever be — the 
religion of sure salvation, brought by Jesus and to be experienced 
by His believers already during their present lie. This does not 
exclude hope. On the contrary, the more present salvation is 
experienced in mankind, the stronger Christian hope will be” 
(205). 


V. 19: “and without becoming weak in his faith, he considered 
his own body now as being dead, since he was about 100 years 
old, and the deadness of Sarah’s womb” 

The visible evidence was enough to have shaken and blown away 
the confidence he had in God about this promise. Yet, his trust 
and confidene was not in the visible but in the invisible. He did 
not become “weak” (asthenesas) or wobbly or ill-willed about 
the promise. He “considered all these unfavorable circumstances 
without a weakening of faith” (Vincent, 56), and trusted anyway. 
This is the first occurrence of the verb “weak” in Romans. It will 
appear again in 8:3; 14:1, 2, 21. 


V. 20: “yet concerning the promise of God he did not dispute in 
faithlessness but became strong in the faith, giving glory to God” 
Instead of engage in “dispute” with God, or maybe even Sarah, 
he “staggered” not (Vincent, 56). There was no wavering on his 
part. He “was not divided” (Arnold, 114) as to whether to believe 
or not. In fact, his faith became even stronger. 

To give “glory to God” means to acknowledge His presence and 
honor Him and His ability to do what He said. 


V. 21: “even having become confident that what He promised 
he is also able to do” 

The word “having become confident” (plerophoretheis) means 
“to bear or bring full (full measure), to settle fully . . . in the 
sense of finishing off or paying off” (Robertson, 353-354). 

The word occurs in Romans only here and 14:5. [It is found 
elsewhere in the NT in Lk. 1:1 and 2 Ti. 4:5, 17]. It “applies 

to a man filled with a conviction which leaves no place in his 
heart for the least doubt” (Godet, 183). 

Godet’s comment concerning the consistent connection between 
God’s “saying” and “doing” also deserves another recognition: 
There is an “inseparable relation which the moral perfection of 
God establishes between His saying and His doing. If His power 
were not equal to the height of His promise, He would not promise” 
(183). 
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V. 22: “Therefore also righteousness has been added to his 
account” 

The only conclusion to reach is again confirmed by this OT 
quote from Genesis 15:6. God had spoken to Abraham and 
His word was the basis or foundation of Abraham’s faith. 

As a consequence of his obedient-based kind of faith, the 
following is sufficient enough: “righteous has been added 
to his account.” This is not only the end of this subsection 
of scripture but also its essence or “epitome” (Cragg, 448). 


(4) He was declared righteous by faith, just like all will who have the 
obedient kind of faith which he had (v. 23-25). 

V. 23: “Now it was not written for his sake only that it was added 

to his account” 

The matter of being declared righteous because of one’s obedient- 
based kind of faith is not simply a truth which could and does ap- 
ply only to one member of the human race: Abraham. It is univer- 
sally true of all who possess like-minded faith, as the next verse 
shows: 


V: 24: “but for our sake also to whom it will be added, to those 
whose obedient faith is in Him Who raised Jesus our Lord from 

the dead” 

The words are simple enough, the truths are a never-ending marvel. 
This “power of the living God can no longer be described in terms 
of the unexpected birth of Isaac from aged parents. That which the 
Old Testament foreshadowed has become manifest in the death 
and resurrection of Jesus, in which God raised up his own Son not 
from a dead womb but from the grave” (Barrett, 99). 


V. 25: “Who has been delivered up in behalf of our sins/transgressions 
and has been raised for the sake of our being declared righteous” 
The word “delivered up” (paredothe) first appeared in 1:24, 26, 28, 
which see for comments on its meaningfulness. 

Paul does not say that God “inflicted death upon Christ; although 
he inflicted on him griefs; but to have delivered up Christ, or else 
Christ is said to have died, ch. viii. 34” (Bengel, 58). 

The word “sins/transgressions” (paraptoma) occurs here for the 
first time in Romans and will occur again in 5:15, 16, 17, 18, 20; 
11:11, 12. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 6:14, 15 (twice); 
18:35; Mk. 11:25, 26; 2 Co. 5:19; Ga. 6:1; Ep. 1:7, 2:1, 5; Co. 2: 
13 (twice); Ja. 5:16] Here the word is synonymous with and not 
distinct from hamartia [3:9, 20; 4:7, 8; 5:12, 13], “the mildest 
word for sin, aberration, rather than going too far and crossing a 
boundary” (Michaelis, 172). 


To have added the mention of His resurrection in both vs. 24 and 
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25, however, is special. After all, if there was His death only, then 
a horrible picture would be painted, indeed. Without His resurrec- 
tion, there would be no good news at all. Paul’s pronouncement 
in 1:4 is imperative to recall: it was by His resurrection that He 
was declared to be the Son of God with power! 

Indeed, “by His death Christ has atoned for our sins, and through 
His resurrection He has procured for us righteousness. Christ’s 
death does not merely signify, but has effected the remission of 
our sins. Christ’s resurrection is not merely the pledge of our 
righteousness, but also its cause” (Luther, 87). 


So, due to our moral bandruptcy, the righteousness of God is 
needed, and it is provided through faith (3:21-4:25). We now turn 
our attention to other ways that the righteousness of God is pro- 
vided. Nygren may be partially credited for this general idea (188; 
cp. Moody, 191; Corley and Vaughan, footnote, 57): 


As Freedom from the Wrath of God (5:1-21) 


Prior to receiving God’s donated righteousness by means of the 
obedient-based kind of faith illustrated in the life of Abraham, 
people were under the wrath of God. Explanation about freedom 
from that wrath is now under the scope of Paul’s attention. 


V. 1: “Therefore, having been declared righteous by means of 

the obedient-based kind of faith we presently possess peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ” 

The word “we presently possess” (echomen) is in the present tense 
and indicates something that is always real or in motion. 

The word “peace” (eirenen) occurs for the fourth time (cp. 1:7; 
2:10; 3:17) and “carries with it free access to God” (Bruce, 120), 
as specifically stated in the next verse. It also refers to a special re- 
tioship with God which only those with the obedient-based kind 
of faith have. As Corley and Vaughan note, it means those who 
“have been brought into a state of favor and acceptance with 

God. They are no longer at war with God, no longer are objects 

of the divine wrath. They are now sons of God, reconciled, re- 
stored, and beloved” (58). 

Indeed, as Liddon affirms, peace “is here the actual state of recon- 
ciliation with God, as opposed to the state of enmity with Him (cf. 
echthroi ver, 10) which preceded it” (96). 

This “peace” is either the first of several other privileges noted in 
v. 2, or v. 2 explains more fully what this “peace” contains. 


V. 2: “through Whom also we possess permanent access by this 
kind of faith into the grace in which we permanently stand and 
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we are always rejoicing on the basis of hope about the presence 

of God” 

It is because of “our Lord Jesus Christ” (v. 1) that the privileges 
here specified are true: [1] “we possess permanent access” (esche- 
kamen) into a state of “grace” (charin) — “God’s free giving to us 
does not stop when we become Christians. It continues to be poured 
out on us so much that we can be said to live in a constant state of 
grace (cf. 5:21; 6;14, 15” (Moo, 170). So, this state of grace is not 
simply some subject about which academic scholars spend time 
speculating; it is a biblical revelation of truth about which all 
Christians should spend time contemplating and investigating! 

In the august words of Alexander Maclaren, “it is regarded as a 
palace or treasurehouse into which we can enter . . . [So] see that 
you go there” (69-70). Indeed, “here Christ is viewed as ushering 
believers into their new state of grace and acceptance before God” 
(Bruce, 123). 

Fry suggests that the word “also” at the front of this verse is a 
demonstration or “shows that grace, in this verse, is a different 
blessing from peace in the last verse” (169). 

The beauty of this is further indicated by the use of another perfect 
tense verb “we permanently stand” (estekamen): always an existing 
result. It can be said that “we have it” and “still have it” whenever 
and wherever we are. In other words, the Christian can “stand in 
the attitude of confidence — that state of glory which God has pro- 
mised as the portion of all the righteous” (Fry, 170). 


[2] “we are always rejoicing” (kauchometha) is a present tense 

verb, denoting an ongoing or continuous process of rejoicing or 
boasting. This boasting of Christians is “evidently placed in con- 
trast with the boasting of the Jew in 2:23; 3:27” (Anderson, 114-115). 
Their boasting was actually in themselves. The boasting of the 
Christians is oriented in an entirely different direction and type. 

The basis or ground for this rejoicing is the “hope” (elpidi) of experienc- 
ing “the presence of God” (tes doxa tou theou). The word does not 
refer to the kind of ‘hope’ we often say about something: “I hope 

it does not rain” — “I hope you get well soon” — “I hope tomorrow 

is better for you” — etc. 

Rather, the word involves an “expectation of something welcome .. . 
confidence or the certainty of trust . . . assurance” (Bultmann, 530- 
532). In fact, the last three letters of this word “hope” (elpis) are the 
first three letters of the word “faith” (pistis), the root meaning of 
both of these words is “to unite with” — in this case, God. 

So, one need not try too hard to isolate or separate the basic meaning 


of these two words. Is it possible that could be synonyms of sorts? 
Bultmann apparently leans in this direction: 
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hope is not concerned with the realisation of a human 
dream of the future but with the confidence which, 
directed away from the world to God, waits patiently 

for God’s gift, and when it is received does not rest in 
possession but in the assurance that God will maintain 
what He has given .. . with pistis [“faith], elpis [“hope’’] 
thus constitutes Christian existence. (532) 


The word here translated “presence” (doxes) is often translated 
“glory.” But since the word refers to a “manifestation of the pre- 
sence of God,” it seems appropriate to simply translate “presence.” 
Sanday and Headlam are insistent in this regard: “It is the Glory 

of the Divine Presence (Shekinah) communicated to man (partially 
now, but) in full measure when he enters into that Presence; man’s 
whole being will be transfigured by it” (121). Williams translates it, 
“glorious presence,” and the New English Bible translates it simi- 
larily, “divine spendour.” 


Verses 3-5 depict a Christian chain-linked perspective on the 
“tribulations” which are inherent in life’s journey or pathways, 
with each individual link strategically connected with the others. 
The connection between them is “that beneficial results flow 
from them when they are met by faith” (Corley and Vaughan, 
60). 


V. 3: “And not only [do we rejoice in the confidence of experienc- 
ing the presence of God], but we also rejoice in our tribulations 
[plural], knowing that the [or each - single] tribulation produces 
endurance” 

Obedience-based faith: 

1. rejoices in the confidence of experiencing the presence of God 
(v. 2); 

2. rejoices in our tribulations; the word “tribulations” (thlipesin) 
means “a pressing, pressure, anything which burdens the spirit” 
(Vines, 40-41). These various forms which “tribulations” take 
are “not merely factual but also necessary” (Schlier, 143) for 
Christian development or maturity. 

3. rejoices also in knowing that each form of tribulation pro- 
duces “endurance” — The word “endurance” (hupomonen) 

first occurred in 2:7, and will again in v. 4; 8:25; 15:4, 5. It 
means “an abiding under” (Vine, 849) the pressure of tribulations. 
Hauck regards “endurance” as “the basic attitude of the righteous 
as he faces the attacks of a hostile and unbelieving world and as 
he finds himself in the midst of its temptations” (585). He further 
notes that it means “’to wait for,’ ‘to expect,’ to persevere . . . the 
endurance of the Christian will not be complaining, weary, de- 
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spondent or grumbling. It is inspired and filled by a pious and 
heroic will to hold firm” (586-587). 


V. 4: “and the endurance [produces] character, and the character 
[produces] hope” 

The word “character” (dokimen) means “approval or approved- 
ness” (Corley and Vaughan, 60). This is the only occurrence of 
this word in Romans. [It is found elsewhere in 2 Co. 2:9; 8:2; 
9:13; 13:3; Phi. 2:22]. It refers to the steadfastness which “keeps 
the faith and defies circumstances, and in the fruit of this patience 
in living faith which knows the victory of Christ” (Grundmann, 
258). Grundmann also stresses that it “preserves their actions 
from meaningless caprice and brings them under the seriousness 
of the will of God” (260). 

For the meaning of the word “hope,” see comments on it in v. 2. 


V.5: “and the hope never leads to shame or disappoint, because 
the love of God has been poured out in our hearts through the 
Holy Spirit Who has been given to us” 

Suffice it here to say that Paul means “our hope (of the glory of 
God (v. 2)) will not be disappointed, and that we shall therefore 
not have to bear the shame of having followed a false hope” 
(Barrett, 104). 

[The word “love” (agape) first occurs here in Romans and appears 
elsewhere in v. 8; 8:35, 39; 12:9; 13:10; 14:15; 15:30. The verb 
form of the word (agapao) will occur in 8:28, 37; 9:13, 25; 13:8, 
9.] 

It is because God’s love is so magnificient and supreme that this 
hope will never produce shame on our part — “and of this we are 
conscious” (Tholuck, 145). 

In his book, Agape and Eros, Nygren notes the four main features 
of agape. The following brief perspectives on these features are here 
offered to encourage readers to consult the book for elaboration: 


1. Spontaneous and unmotivated: The ground, basis, or 
foundation of agape is God Himself — nothing in man. To 
say that it is unmotivated is not a judgment on what man 
is like but on what God is like. 

2. Indifferent to value: Agape contains no thought of 
the worthiness of the object; God’s love allows no 
limits to be set by the character or conduct of man — 

no worthy or unworthy ideations. 

3. Creative: In agape, man acquires worth or value by 
becoming the object of God’s love; agape does not 
recognize worth but creates it: something new is in- 
troduced, something new is taking place. 
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4. God is the inititator of fellowship with Him: neither 
repentance nor righteousness moves God to love. 


These four features underscore the fact that agape is completely 
revolutionary: it is not man’s way to God but God’s way to man 
(75-80). 


To say that God’s love “has been poured out” (ekkechutai) “de- 
notes always plenitude of communication, John 7:38; Acts. 2:17” 
(Tholuck, 146). The fact this remarkable revelation occurs 
“through the Holy Spirit Who has been given to us,” is in ac- 
cordance with numerous other scriptural references in this re- 
gard: Jn. 3:5-6; 6:63; Ro. 8:9, 11, 13, 14, 16, 26; 1 Co. 6:19-20; 
2 Co. 1:22; 5:5; Ga. 4:6, 29; 5:16, 18, 22, 25; etc. 

It is the Holy Spirit who “makes use of truth in pouring forth 

the love of God in believing hearts, inasmuch as we cannot see 
how he could otherwise reveal that love to their hearts” (Arnold, 
120). Bruce so poignantly puts it this way: “This reference to 

the Holy Spirit’s work in the believer anticipates the fuller ac- 
count which is given in chapter viii” (123). 

So, the Holy Spirit “is that element of new life, whereof we be- 
come partakers by faith . . . by which all the inward experiences 
of the Christian are produced, and through which all the communi- 
cations of God to him are made” (Tholuck, 146). 


Verses 6-8 form a unit of proofs: (1) proof of God’s love for us 

in v. 6 is seen in the fact that Christ died for us; (2) proof of human 
love, at its highest in v. 7, is compared with God’s love for us; (3) 
proof of God’s love for us in v. 8 is deduced from the comparison 
mentioned in v. 7 (Beet, 152). 

[For an informative and convicting distinction between two types 
of love — agape and eros — see Anders Nygren’s book, Agape and 
Eros, Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1953.] The following 
brief selection from that book is pertinent for this passage: 


God’s love is neither kindled by the attractiveness nor 
the unattractiveness of its object. God’s love is entirely 
independent of external stimulus and motivation. God 
loves because it is His nature to love, and His loving 
consists, not in getting, but in doing good. . . . His lov- 
ing is not determined by the worthiness or unworthiness 
of those whom He loves, but by His own nature of 
love. (ix) 


(1) proof of God’s love for us in v. 6 is seen in the fact that Christ 
died for us. 
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V. 6: “For Christ even died at the appointed time on behalf of us, 
the ungodly, while being in a condition of weakness” 

The expression “the appointed time” (kata kairon) refers to “the 
time determined by the Providence of God and the history of man 
as the proper time — Ga. iv. 4, Eph. 1.10” (Denney, 625). It “shows 
how consciously Jesus grasps and subjects Himself to the kairos 
which is given by God’s will. That this resolve to be ready for 
death, and to die, is taken in accordance with the demand of God 
for decision” (Delling, 460). This is the second occurrence of this 
word in Romans (3:26) and will occur again in 8:18; 9:9; 11:5; 
12:11; 13:11. 

The word “ungodly” (asebon) first occurred in 4:5 and does not 
appear elsewhere in Romans. [It is found elsewhere in the NT: 

1 Ti. 1:9; 1 Pt. 4:18; 2 Pt. 2:5; 3:7; and Jude 4, 15 (twice).] It 
refers to “persons in revolt against the authority of God” (Corley 
and Vaughan, 61). Or as Moo puts it, “Sending his Son to die 

for people who refused to worship him (the basic connotation of 
‘ungodly’) reveals the magnitude of God’s love for us” (172). 
The word “weakness” (asthenon) occurs here only in Romans. 

[It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 25:39, 43, 44; 26:41; Mk. 
14:38; Lk. 10:9; Ac. 4:9, 5:15, 16; 1 Co. 1:25, 27; 4:10; 8:7, 10; 
9:22; 2 Co. 10:10; Ga. 4:9; 1 Th. 5:14; He. 7:18; 1 Pt. 3:7.] 

It includes “man’s total moral inability . . . a bankruptcy of all 
moral and spiritual inclination toward God and holiness, as well 
as the power to be or do good” (Newell, 169). According to 
Stahlin, “sinful seems to be the meaning” (492). 


(2) proof of human love, at its highest in v. 7, is compared with 
God’s love for us. 

V. 7: “For someone will hardly die for a righteous person; yet 
possibly for the good man someone may be bold enough to die” 
The word “hardly” (molis) may be translated “with difficulty, 
scarcely.” It means the “difficulty of the case, it would be very 
hard to find a man who would do this” (Arnold, 122). 

The difference between a “righteous” and a “good” man appears 

to be as follows: The “righteous man does what he ought and 
gives to every one his due. The good man ‘does as much as ever 
he can, and proves his moral quality by promoting the well-being 
of him with whom he has to do” (Vincent, 60). The “righteous 
man” is law-abiding and “free from crimes cognizable by law, 

one who does not defraud” (Stuart, 196). The distinction between 
him and the “good man” is that he is “a kind benefactor” (Tholuck, 
149) and does more than his fair share in meeting the needs of 
others. The “righteous man” may be wrapped up in matters of the 
law, while the “good man” is noted for his outreach in love for 
meeting the needs of people from whom he expects nothing in return. 
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The “good man” is “self-giving and self-sacrificial; who rejects 
all self-gain and interest and surrenders to the other and love them 
purely for themselves” (Nygren, Agape and Eros, Wikipedia, 1). 
So, Paul is saying that although one would not likely be ready 

to lay down his life for an upright, moral, and respectful man, 
aman “might possibly die for the noble, beneficent man, who 
calls out affection (Vincent, 60). The “more generous and in- 
spiring type of character” (Denney, 625) of the good man is 
more likely to generate the willingness of someone to die for 
him, as compared to the, perhaps, self-protected, self-protecting 
nature of the righteous man. “‘A righteous man’ is just to others; 
a ‘good man’ is beneficent to others” (Arnold, 123). 

In the expression “dare to die” (tolma apothanein), the word 
“dare” means “be brave or bold enough; take upon oneself to 

do something.” The word is also found in15:18. [It also occurs 
in the NT: Mt. 22:46; Mk. 12:34; 15:43; Lk. 20:40; Jn. 21:12; 
Ac. 5:13; 7:32; 1 Co. 6:1; 2 Co. 10:2, 12; 11:21 (twice); Phi. 
1:14; and Jude 9]. 

Thus, the motivation to give one’s life in behalf of another is 

a rare commodity. To have such a faithful friend, however, is 
one worth keeping. As Bengel put it, “dost thou wish to have 
the most faithful friends? be a good man” (62). 


(3) proof of God’s love for us in v. 8 is deduced from the comparison 
mentioned in v. 7. 

V. 8: “But God demonstrates His own love for us that while still 
being sinners Christ died in our behalf” 

If Paul was trying to draw an urgent contrast in this verse from 
what he said in vs. 6-7, it seems he would have used the stronger 
adversative conjunction alla. Instead, he uses de which is also 
“commonly used as an adversative particle, when it is translatable 
but, however, yet, on the other hand, etc.” (Dana and Mantey, 
244). However, de is also “common as a transitional or con- 
tinuative particle, when it may be translated and, moreover, 

then, now, etc.” (Ibid). 

So, is Paul drawing a contrast or a continuum in this verse? 

If a contrast, then (1) he will set before his readers the difference 
between God and the “righteous man” and the “good man.” 

The “righteous man,” for example, may only have been just to 
others who were just to him. The “good man” may only have 
been good to those who were good to him. Likes attracted to 
likes, in other words. But God was both “righteous” and “good” 
to “sinners” in the sacrifice of His Son. 

Also, if there is a contrast, then (2) Paul may be pointing to the 
fact that someone may be willing to die for a “good man” be- 
cause he loves him, but God is willing to die for “sinners” be- 
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cause He loves them. 

In either case, God is both “righteous” and “good” to all people, 
even His enemies, clearly demonstrated in the fact that Christ 
died for “sinners” or those opposed to God’s will. 

If Paul is drawing a continuum, then he is transitioning from 
the fact that it would be rare for a person to die for a just person, 
but more likely would die for a good person. So, since God is 
both “righteous” and “good,” God transitions or moves from 
the state of being “hardly” willing to die for a righteous person, 
and “bold enough” to die for a good person into a surprisingly 
definitive demonstration of a love beyond law and a love be- 
yond mere goodness to a love beyond compare: Christ 
died on behalf of sinners! 


V. 9: ”Much more, then, having now been declared righteous 
by His blood, we shall be saved from the wrath through Him” 
It is difficult to think there could be anything which surpasses 
the overwhelming significance of “having now been declared 
righteous by His blood.” After all, how could anything surpass 
the fact that “in the initial experience of justification [“having 
been declared righteous’’] the greatest obstacle to our eternal 
bliss has been overcome” (Corley and Vaughan, 61)? 

Yet, on top of that, there is something else to behold and which 
Paul here states with the words “much more” (pollo mallon). 
These two words are not meant to belittle or relegate to a sec- 
ondary degree of significance the fact and reality of having 
entered into a friendship with God. They do, however, deposit 
the truth that there is an additional matter of importance which 
cannot be overlooked either. 

That additional truth is deliverance from “the wrath of God.” 
This wrath of God, according to 1:18, is something which is 
already in the process of “being revealed from heaven against 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. . .” It is “the 
general manifestation of Divine vengance” (Godwin, 124) 
which is already in motion. 

So, those who have “now been declared righteous by His 
blood” have already been delivered from this aspect of His 
wrath against those who are “unrighteous.” Plus, this part of 
God’s deliverance enables His people to live lives on earth 
which are separated unto Him and devoted exclusively to His 
will and service (cp. 12:1-2). 

There are two ways to understand the future tense of the 

verb “shall be saved” (sothesometha) in this verse: (1) “denot- 
ing the idea of progress in future time or the statement of a 
fact or performance which may be rightfully expected under 
normal conditions” (Dana and Mantey, 192-193); (2) it ex- 
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presses anticipation of an event which will transpires at some 
point in the future. 

According to option (1), during the ongoing course of their 
time on earth, they will be living under the reign of grace, 
and as such, will be saved or delivered from God’s wrath 
(1:18 — the wrath of God is presently being revealed from 
heaven against ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. . .”). 
The wrath of God “is already revealed in this present age, 
though not against believers, who are not under law (vi. 15), 
which produces wrath (iv. 15), and are not being progres- 
sively handed over to their own wickedness (i. 24, 26, 28), 
but promised that sin shall not have dominion over them 

(vi. 14)” (Barrett, 107). 

In other words, they have become partakers of His life and 
have secured the benefit of the ongoing intercessory ministry 
of Jesus in heaven in their behalf: “Therefore, He is able to 
save completely those who come to God through Him, be- 
cause He always lives to make intercession for them” (He. 
7:25); “There is, therefore, no condemnation to those who 

are in Christ Jesus, who are not walking after the flesh but 
after the Spirit” (Rom. 8:1); “Christ Jesus is He Who died, 
yes, rather Who was raised, Who is at the right hand of God, 
Who also intercedes for us” (Rom. 8:34). So, “we shall be 
saved” — moment by moment — “by the living Christ” (Hunter, 
58). Cragg calls it “the new state of peace with God” (459). 
Nygren frames it this way: “He who through faith is righteous 
no longer stands under the wrath of God; nor is he any longer, 
on his part, hostile to God. . . . To live in Christ is to be free 
from the wrath of God” (193). 

As Bruce states it, “those who have been pronounced right- 
eous by God can rejoice already in their deliverance from 

His wrath” (124) because they are experiencing it now and 
personally. In the words of John 14:19, “because I live, you 
shall live also” — in the here and now! 


There is in Christ more than the expiation (the blood) 
by which He has introduced us into a state of justifi- 
cation; there is His living person, now glorified, and 
consequently able to interpose in new ways in be- 
half of the justified, and to bring to a successful end 
the work of salvation so well begun in them... . 
Such is the meaning of the words: ‘we shall be saved 
through him’” (Godet, 194-195) 


According to option (2), use of the future tense refers to an 
event still in the future; that is, deliverance from “the wrath 
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that will be dispensed to the ungodly at the day of judgment, 

that no wrath is reserved for the justified at the judgment seat” 
(J. Murray, 171); “the believer’s final deliverance from death 
and the wrath of God in the last day” (Moo, 173); “the wrath 

to come” (Denney, 625). Sanday and Headlam agree: “that 
which saves the believer from final judgment is his union with 
the living Christ” (129). Shedd follows this same line of thinking 
with the expression, “hereafter in eternity” (116). 

Lenski says the future tense is “referring to the last day and 
wrath’s final manifestation in the judgment” (350). Moody: 
“salvation from wrath belongs to the ‘not yet’” (194). 

So, of the two options noted above, whichever one you think is 
most accurate is the one in which you will find plenty of company. 


V. 10: “For if while being enemies we were brought into 
friendship with God through the death of His Son, much more 
after having been brought into friendship with God, we shall 

be saved by His life” 

There are several opposing perspectives in this verse: “enemies” 
vs. “friendship with God” ---- “the death of His Son” vs. “His life.” 
The word “enemies” (echthroi) occurs here, 11:28; 12:20.. 

[It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 5:43, 44; 10:36; 13:25, 28, 
39; 22:44; Mk. 12:36; Lk. 1:71, 74; 6:27, 35; 10:19; 19:27, 43; 
20:43; Ac. 2:35; 13:10; 1 Co. 15:25, 26; Ga. 4:16; Phi. 3:18; 

Co. 1:21; 2 Th. 3:15; He. 1:13; 10:13; Ja. 4:4; Re. 11:5, 12] 

The word means “the relationship of the natural man to God” 
(Foerster, 814), which is one of “hostility” (Corley and Vaughan, 
61). Vincent notes that the word “represents the mutual estrange- 
ment and opposition which must accompany sin on man’s part” 
(61). Denny suggests it means those who “were in a real sense 
objects of the Divine hostility. As sinners, we lay under the con- 
demnation of God” (625). Godet says the words “‘weak, ungodly, 
sinners’ (vv. 6 and 8) are here summed up in the word enemies” 
(195; cp. Luther, 93). 

The word “brought into friendship’ (katellagemen) is also trans- 
lated “reconciled” (KJV, NASB, NIV, RSV). It occurs in this 
verse twice, and elsewhere in the NT: 1 Co. 7:11; 2 Co. 5:18, 

19, 20. Paul is the only person in the NT who uses this term. 

So, to be “reconciled, brought into friendship” means that the 
former condition of “enemies” and “hostility” to God has been 
aborted and replaced with a positive relationship with God. 

We now embrace the God Who embraces us. The one who has 
been declared righteous and brought into a positive relationship 
with God has “now arrived at the fountain-head of all his [God’s] 
mercies” (Fry. 189). So, the word 
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denotes a transformation or renewal of the state 
between God and man. . . it denotes an incisive 
change. We are no longer echthroi, asebeis, astheneis 
(v. 6), hamartoloi (v. 8), but the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts (v. 5). There is a change, not 
merely in the disposition of man or his legal relation- 
ship to God, but in the total state of his life. (Buchsel, 
255) 


The words “the death of His Son” (tou thanatou tou huiou 
auto) depict a wonder all its own: “The necessary condition 
of reconciliation is provided by what Christ has done” (Cragg, 
461). His death — and the subsequent resurrection, without 
which the death would be meaningless (1 Co. 15) — was the 
final and only way by which enemies could be “restored to 
God’s favor” (Arnold, 124). There were no other options 
which could have been provided for this restoration to God. 


The words “much more” (pollo mallon — cp. v.9) occur again 
to tie together the main theme of both these two verses. See 
above for this. Also, the future tense of the same verb in v. 9 
is here used again: “shall be saved” (sothesometha). See above 
for this. In short, “His life” of intercession at the right hand 

of God. 


V. 11: “And not only this, but we also are rejoicing in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ through Whom we now have 
received the friendship with God” 

The words “And not only this” (ou monon de) extend the idea 
involved in “much more” (v. 9, 10) to include not only (1) 
having received righteousness from God, (2) having been 
brought into friendship with God, and (3) having the constant 
intercession of the Son of God in heaven in our behalf, but 
also (4) the ongoing, overflowing “rejoicing” (kauchomenoi — 
cp. 2:17, 23; 5:2, 3) “in God.” It “includes the notion of exul- 
tation and triumph” (Corley and Vaughan, 62). “The outpour- 
ing of God’s love by the Holy Spirit [cp. v. 5] makes this pos- 
sible” (Moody, 195). 

The words “through our Lord Jesus Christ” stress that “our 
experiential exultation may never be dissociated from our 
consciousness of the ever-active and efficient mediation of 
our Lord and Saviour” (J. Murray, 177). Christians must ever 
be on guard that we never glory in ourselves but in the God 
Who brought us into friendship with Himself. 

The word “friendship [with God]” (katallage) is the noun form 
of the verb “brought into friendship [with God]” in v. 10. The 
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noun appears also in ch.11:15; and elsewhere in the NT: 

2 Co. 5:18, 19. The verb appears elsewhere in the NT: 1 Co. 
7:11; 2 Co. 5:18, 19, 20. 

The word “received” (elabomen) indicates that something 
which is divinely provided has been humanly accepted. So, 
the overflow of “rejoicing” is unmistakable evidence that we 
find ourselves in humble recognition of the reconciliation God 
provides and do so with appropriate gladness. 


Verses 12-21 offer another perspective by which to understand 
the truths set forth in verses 1-11: (1) being declared righteous by 
God on the basis of obedient-based kind of faith; (2) the present 
possession of peace with God; (3) living in God’s presence with 
a joyful spirit; (4) even in the midst of troubles in this world, 
God turns our troubles into a platform for growth and develop- 
ment: endurance, character, confidence; (5) God’s love for us — 
despite our sinfulness — delivers us from His wrath, both now and 
forever; (6) God’s love is preeminently seen, not in nature, but 

in the sacrificial death of His Son in our behalf; (7) God’s love 
transforms us from being His enemies to being His friends; (8) 
such love creates within us an ongoing spirit and attitude of re- 
joicing in God for what He has delivered us from and to what He 
will deliver us. 


With this backdrop, Paul will now illustrate that all these truths 

in verses 1-11 go back to the first human being who became a 
sinner — from whom and to whom we are all connected by virtue 
of our common humanity and nature. In fact, he will procede to 
point out the precise parallels between Adam and us, and between 
Christ and us. With Adam, those parallels are sin and death = wrath. 
With Christ, those parallels are righteousness and life = grace. 

So, “each of these [Adam and Christ] represents mankind as a 
whole and is thus a corporate person. What this corporate person 
does or undergoes, it does and undergoes not merely for itself 

but for all the other men it represents” (Grundmann, 789). 

In other words, the aim of verses 12-20 finds fulfillment in vs. 21. 


V. 12: “For this reason, just as sin entered the world through one 
man, and death by sin, in this way death came to all men because 
all sinned” 

The words “For this reason” (Dia touto) means check out this 
comparison. 

The interplay in this verse revolves around “sin” — “death” — 
“death” — “sinned.” 

The word “sin” (he hamartia) denotes what is involved in “trans- 
mitting the corrupt seed of sin as a POWER ruling over mankind, 
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see ch. 111.9, and ver. 21 .. . partly as a principle which exists in us 
all, and develops itself in our conduct; partly as a state in which we 
are involved” (Alford, 360). This suggests rather strongly “the uni- 
versality of sin” (Denney, 627). 

The expression “entered the world” (eis ton kosmon eiselthen) sim- 
ply denotes “the beginning of sin in the human race and ‘the world’ 
means the sphere of human existence” (J. Murray, 181), “the world 
now under the judgment of God (3:6, 19)” (Moody, 195). So, how 
did this happen? 

Paul explains it in connection with one person: “through one man” 
(di’ henos anthropou) who is identified in v. 14 as “Adam.” 


The “death” (thanatos) which resulted from that “sin” is twofold, 
according to Moo (181): “That a physical element is present in 
death is evident from verses 13-14. But verses 18-19 shows that 
his focus is on spiritual death. The sin Adam introduced into the 
world spelled spiritual disaster for the human race.” 

The expression “in this way death came to all men because all 
sinned” (houtos eis pantas anthropous ho thanatos dielthen 

eph’ ho hemarton) is most important. The word “in this way” 

is referring to the one sin and death of one Adam, but quickly 
gains its more comprehensive connection in that “all sinned.” 

In other words, “all acted when Adam acted: all sinned” (Newell, 
181). 


V. 13: “for until the law [came], sin was in the world, but sin is 
not being charged to one’s account while [there is] no law” 
“until the law [came]” refers to the time period between Adam 
and Moses. During this time, sin did exist and was in motion 

in the lives of people. People died during this period. However, 
people did not die because of their sins because there was no law 
which defined sin and they were not held accountable for what 
they did not know. Nevertheless, the disobedience of Adam 
precipitated “universal destruction: for that all died even before 
the law” (Bengel, 65). As v. 12 states, death is the consequence 
of sin. 


V. 14: “Nevertheless, death reigned from Adam to Moses, even 

over those not having sinned in the likeness of the transgressions 

of Adam, who is a type of the coming one.” 

The word “reigned” (ebasileusen) is used here in the royal sense 

of “denoting sovereignity, not mere lordship” (Newell, 183). This is 
the first occurrence of this word in Romans, and will occur again in 
v. 17, 21, and 6:12. [It also occurs in Mt. 2:22; Lk. 1:33; 19:14, 27; 

1 Co. 4:8; 15:25; 1 Ti. 6:15; Re. 5:10; 11:15, 17; 19:6; 20:4, 6; 22:5]. 
The word denotes the ruling or dominion of a king, and in this verse 
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the ruling one is death. So, to say that death “reigned” (ebasileusen) 
means that death always conquered the lives of people, even though 
they were not deliberately disobedient to God’s command, as was 
Adam. 

In other words, they did not sin in the same manner Adam did. But 
they did sin “in him; and fell with him” (Corley and Vaughan, 67). 
So, death was a result of the sin of disobedience by people’s repre- 
sentative: Adam. 

This is the second occurrence of the name “Adam” (Adam) in the 
NT (twice here): cp. Lk. 3:38. [It also appears in 1 Co. 15:22, 45 
(twice); 1 Ti. 2:13, 14; Jude 14.] 

The word “likeness” (homoiomati) appears here for the second 
time in Romans [cp. 1:23]. It refers to the reigning of death by 
those whose sin was not in the same form or likeness as Adams. 
Adam is here defined as a “likeness; type, figure” (tupos). This 
word will also occur in 6:17. [It is found elsewhere in the NT: 

Jn. 20:25 (twice); Ac. 7:43, 44; 23:25; 1 Co. 10:6, 11; Phi. 3:7; 

1 Th. 1:7; 2 Th. 3:9; 1 Ti. 4:12; Tit. 2:7; He. 8:5; 1 Pt. 5:3.] It 
depicts a representative of a group or class of people in some way. 
Adam, that is, is “an antitype of Christ in 5:12-21” (Jeremias, 143). 
An antitype, as used here, is one person represented by an earlier 
person, yet one who is the opposite of that person. 

Although the word has various uses in these other passages, here it 
is used as “an advance presentation, through which God intimates 
the future Adam, namely, Christ in His universal work of salva- 
tion. . . . the advance presentation which indicates higher corre- 
spondence. In this case the correspondence is antithetical between 
Adam and Christ” (Goppelt, 252). 

So, how is Adam a figure or type? As Adam occasioned death 

for all by disobeying God in eating of the forbidden fruit, so 

Christ occasioned the free gift of righteousness for those with 

an obedientbased kind of faith by obeying God always and in 

all ways. 


Verses 15-17 note the differences, rather than comparisons: 
These verses will stress the significant superiority of 
Christ's obedience to Adam’s disobedience. There is no 
“equal footing and no equilibrium between their re- 
spective consequences (Cranfield, 290). 

V. 15: “But in another sense, the sin cannot be compared with 
the free gift as an extension of God’s grace. For if by the sin 

of the one man [Adam] the many died, much more the grace 

of God and the free gift in the sphere of grace by the One man 
Jesus Christ overflowed for the many” 

The words “grace, free gift” occur eight times in vs. 15-17. 
The word “but” (CAH) is a strong adversative conjunction de- 
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noting something on the contrary. What that contrariness looks 
like is seen in the following words. 

The “sin” (paraptoma) is found here for the second time in 
Romans (cp. 4:25). Here, of course, it refers to the sin of Adam 
and is obviously a reference to the one sin of Genesis 3. It is 
mentioned here “as the cause inducing sin and death on his race” 
(Alford, 362). The Fall of the human race was by the single act 
of a single agent — one man whose sinful choice brought forth 
devastating results upon all his physical descendants. 

However, there can be no equal comparison with what sin did 
and what God did by extending His grace to the guilty. In fact, 
the word “for” (gar) will explain the difference in verseas 15-17. 
Liddon summarized the essence of this verse: 


If the effect of Adam’s paraptoma is the death of all 
men (hoi polloi), much more (both in quantitative mea- 
sure and in logical necessity) the effect of Christ’s 
charis is the abundant extension (eperisseusen), to all 
(eis tous pollous) who will, of the Grace of God, and 
the Gift (of justification) which flows from it.” (105) 


Indeed, the word “overflowed” (eperisseusen) occurs for the 
second time in Romans (cp. 3:7 — and will again in 15:13). It 
speaks of what became “abundant” (Bengel, 67) by grace. It 
“went far beyond the damage done by Adam” (Lenski, 367), 
as contained in the words “much more” (vs. 9, 10). 


V. 16: “And the free gift is not to be compared to the one 
having sinned. For the judgment from one concerns condem- 
nation; but the grace-based gift away from many sins concerns 
a declaration of righteousness” 

Focus on the differences continue: 

There are no verbs in this verse. There are five nouns which 
end in ma — “everyone expression action with its result” (Len- 
ski, 371): 

dorema (“free gift”) 

krima (“judgment”) 

katakrima (“condemnation”) 

charisma (“grace-based gift”) 

dikaioma (“declaration of righteousness”) 

The divine judgment (krima) of God focuses on the one sin 

of Adam and its consequence: “condemnation” (katakrima) 
The divine free gift of God (dorema) focuses on the grace- based 
gift of God (charisma) and its consequence: declaration of 
righteousness (dikaioma). 

J. Murray (195-196) clarifies the differences in the following 
ways: 
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(1) ‘The judgment’ is the judicial [the administration 
of justice] sentence, and the character of this sentence 
is defined as ‘condemnation’. 

(2) This sentence was ‘from one’. 

(3) ‘The free gift’ as twice in verse 15, as in the earlier 
part of this verse and in verse 17, refers to the gift 
bestowed in distinction from the disposition of grace 
from which the gift bestowed proceeds. 

(4)’From many trespasses’ is antithetical to ‘from one’, 
namely, the one trespass of Adam. 

(5) ‘Unto justification’ is contrasted with condemnation 
and must mean the sentence of justification; it is the 
justifying act. 


The word “condemnation” (katakrima) occurs in the NT only 

in Romans: here, v. 18, and 8:1. It refers exclusively to the con- 
demnation or damnation by/from God. It refers “not only to the 
divine sentence but also to its actual results. . . . the old covenant 
is one of condemnation because, by reason of sin, it cannot bring 
on man anything but death” (Buchsel, 952). 


V. 17: “For if by the sin/transgression of the one man death 
reigned because of the one man, much more those receiving 

the abundance of grace and the gift of righteousness shall reign 
in life because of the one man Jesus Christ” 

The words “For if” (ei gar) provide further explanation about 

the differences noted in verses 15 and 16. Here emphasis is on 
the “consequences which flow from” those two verses (Corley 
and Vaughan, 68). 

The first consequence is that death reigned over its “helpless vic- 
tims” (Bruce, 132) both in this life and the life to come. This is 
the second occurrence of the word “reigned” (ebasileusen) in 
Romans, and the third time in the second part of this verse. 

The second consequence is that grace and righteousness “shall 
reign” over the confident victors “in life” — both in this life and 
the life to come because of their obedient-based kind of faith in 
the Ultimate Victor Jesus Christ. 

In other words, God is so generous with His grace that it not only 
replaces the reign of death with the reign of life but also turns 
those who receive such grace into “king’s themselves, that is, to 
live ‘the true kingly life’ purposed by God” (Cranfield, 288). 
Cranfield’s words are so pertinent and powerful: “That one single 
misdeed should be answered by judgment, this is perfectly under- 
standable: that the accumulated sins and guilt of all ages should be 
answered by God’s free gift, this is the miracle of miracles, utter- 
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ly beyond human comprehension” (286). 


Verses 18-21 provide a summary of the comparisons between 
Adam and Christ: the resemblances in vs. 18-19 and the differ- 
ences in vs. 20-21. 

V. 18: "So then as through one sin [came] condemnation to all 
men, so also through one act of righteousness [came] declaration 
of righteousness involving or consisting of life to all men [who 
have the obedient-based kind of faith]” 

The words “So then” (Hara oun) are strategic. Lightfoot translates, 
“Well then”, since they sum up “the analogy, the resemblance, be- 
tween the First and the Second Adam” (293). So, the resemblances 
are set forth in this verse and the next verse. 

The words “one act of righteousness” (di’ henos dikaiomatos) 

is probably referring to Christ’s entire life of obedience, rather 
than just His sacrificial, atoning death. Its totality was “the cor- 
rection of an injustice” (Cranfield, 289). 

Through the sin of one, condemnation (cp. v. 16) came to all. 
Through the sacrifice of One, the declaration of righteousness 
came to all who respond to God’s offered donation with an obe- 
dient-based kind of faith in Him. 

The words “righteousness of life” (dikaiosin zoes) are set side by 
side and are equivalent in meaning. This is why I have translated 
them, “righteousness involving or consisting of life.” [For any 
students of Greek reading this commentary, the expression is 
known as “the genitive of apposition” (Dana and Mantey, 79; 

cp. Lightfoot, 293)]. In this mighty act of God, He implants a 
“new principle of life into sinful humanity by entering into fel- 
lowship with him, and becoming partakers of his holiness or the 
divine life” (Tholuck, 171-172). 

In the words of 2 Peter 1:4, it is becoming “partakers of the divine 
nature.” Moo notes it means “that believers came to share in some 
essential qualities that are characteristic of God himself” (43). 
Maclaren adds another essential note: “The Christian man lives 
only by continual derivation of life from God; and for ever and 
ever the secret of his being and of his blessedness is not that he 
has become a possessor, but that he is a partaker, of the Divine 
nature, a growing thing” (194). 


This concluding statement reflects the “sense of an act by which 
an injustice is rectified. When God justifies the sinner, he enters 
into and inherits life” (Denney, 630). 

[See my article on “Eternal Life: Misunderstanding and Meaning’ 
on mywebsite: archive.org/details/@mandm313. 
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V. 19: “For as through one man’s disobedience the many became/ 
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were made sinners, even so through the obedience of the One the 
many shall be made righteous” 

The word “for” (gar) is “a necessary explanation of v. 18. It indi- 
cates the connecting links between Adam’s misdeed and the con- 
demnation of the many, and between Christ’s perfect fulfillment 
of God’s righteous requirements and the possession by the many 
of that righeous status which means eternal life” (Cranfield, 290). 
Because of the single “sin” in v. 18, its root is diagnosed here as 
that of “disobedience” (parakoes), which appears only here in 
Romans and elsewhere in the NT: 2 Co. 10:6 and He. 2:2. The 
word means “‘bad hearing’ in consequence of unwillingness to 
hear and therefore in the guilty sense of disobedience” (Kittel, 
223). 

The word “obedience” (hupakoes) occurs here for the second 
time in Romans (cp. 1:5) and elsewhere in 6:16 (twice); 15:18; 
16:19, 20. [The word occurs elsewhere in the NT: 2 Co. 7:15; 
10:5, 6; Philemon 21; He. 5:8; 1 Pt. 1:2, 14, 22.] This word “‘is 
always used in connection with religious decision . . . and is 
measured by the attitude of obedience to God” (Kittel, 224). 

The word “shall be made righteous” (dikaioi katastathesontai), 
“while it could refer to the final judgment, it is probably better 
understood, in agreement with 5:1 and 9, as referring to the 
present life of believers” (Cranfield, 291). J. Murray agrees 

and adds: “The future tense can well be used to indicate that 

this act of God’s grace is being continually exercised and will 
continue to be exercised throughout future generations of man- 
kind” (206). Sanday and Headlam also think that it includes or 
refers “to future generations of Christians” (142). 

Meyer, however, maintains that this future tense “refers to the 
future revelation of glory after the resurrection (Reiche, Fritzche, 
Klopper); not to the fact that the multitude of believers is con- 
ceived of as not yet completed” (217-218). So, caution must be 
exercised, it seems, in coming to some definitive conclusion. 


With the comparison of resemblances between Adam and Christ 
now closed, attention in verses 20-21 focuses on the differences 
between them. Paul procedes with a somewhat surprising twist, 
turn, or return to the purpose of the law and grace. 


V. 20: “Now the law came that the sin may have increased; but 
where the sin increased, the grace [of God] increased or overflowed 
even more” 

The word “that, in order that” (hina) does not denote “the entire 
purpose of God in giving the law but an important part of it — an 
intermediate object, not the ultimate goal of the divine act” (Cran- 
field, 292). 
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And part of that purpose is that the law “simply caused sin to in- 
crease .. . it implies transgression of a commandment and refers 
directly to the disruption of man’s relation to God through his fault” 
(Michaelis, 172). In the words of Moo (185), “the law did not bring 
relief from the Adamic condition of sin and death; instead, it made it 
worse by making people accountable to a specific and detailed series 
of commandments.” So, the word “increased” (pleonase and epleo- 
nasen) indicates a growth in sin and is used in a superlative, exces- 
sive, or highest degree sense. 

Cranfield’s suggestion is noteworthy: 


Paul no doubt had in mind the climax of sin’s pleonazein 
[“increase”’], when the people of Israel, because of their 
stubborn refusal to submit to their law and their insistence 
on trying instead to exploit it for the satisfaction of their 
own egotism, rejected God’s Messiah and handed Him 
over to the pagans to be crucified (Cranfield, 193-194). 


Yet, Paul creates or uses another word to stress what is more im- 
portant than the increase of sin. The word “increased or oveflowed 
even more” (huperepeisseusen) means that “the flood of grace sur- 
passed the flood of sin, great as that was (and is)” (Robertson, 360). 
With this word, Paul here puts together two prepositions (huper 

and peri) at the front of the word to create this word which appears 
in the NT only here and 2 Co. 7:4. By doing so, “he doubles the 
superlative” (Lightfoot, 294). 

No other word, perhaps, could have surpassed this one in both cap- 
turing and conveying the significance of this truth: The grace of 
God like a “third party overcoming the conqueror of the conquered 
is superior to both: sin conquered man: grace conquers sin; therefore 
the power of grace is greatest” (Bengel, 71). 

Barrett also so simply yet significantly puts it: “Man’s rebellion can- 
not be victorious, or God would not be God” (118). 


V. 21: “in order that as the sin reigned in the sphere of death, 

even so the grace may reign through righteousness in the sphere 

of eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord” 

The word that (hina) “denotes “not merely God’s intention but 

this intention as to its final result” (Lenski, 385). In other words, 

to say “sin reigned in the sphere of death” means that “sin exercises 
its power through death” (Bengel, 71). Or to put it another way, “the 
reign of sin is in death and the subjects of its empire are as good as 
dead, dead in every sense of the word, dead morally and spiritually, 
and therefore doomed to die physically” (Sanday and Headlam, 143). 
The words “even so also” (houtos kai) indicate that the word “in 
order that” (hina) also denotes the purpose of the grace of God being 
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so overwhelming in relation to sin. 


It was God’s purpose from the first that grace should in 
the end triumph over sin; but in the mean time law 

came in not in itself to accomplish the purpose, but to 
prepare for its accomplishment, by convincing of sin, 
and making it exceeding sinful, and so establishing the 
need of, and exciting a craving for, redemption” (Arnold, 
129). 


As Cranfield so significantly states it: “Death is not sin’s soldier 
or servant or instrument: death is the sign of God’s authority, 
appointed by God as the inescapable accompaniment of sin” (294). 
The word “reign” (basileuse) is used in reference to the ruling 
authority of God in and over the lives of His people. So, it is the 
reign of life within and among those declared righteous by God 
and not the reign of death within and among those who are the 
enemies of God and not yielding the obedient-based kind of 

faith by which people of nature become people of God. Another 
word for this idea in the NT is “the kingdom of God.” “And in 
this kingdom of God, the reign of life, Jesus is ‘Lord’” (Nygren, 
229). 

Adam was mentioned in v. 14 as a “type, figure” (tupos), and as 
such, Adam’s “life must needs be, in spite of its sin and wretched- 
ness, an authentic witness to the truth and grace of Jesus Christ” 
(Cranfield, 295). “And now — so this last word seems to say — 
Adam has passed away; Christ alone remains” (Godet, 229) or 
“Christ alone is prominent” (Bengel, 72). 


These wondeful, wonder-producing truths about how 
God's donated righteousness is provided as freedom 
from His wrath (1:18-3:20; 5:1-21) to those with an obe- 
dient-based kind of faith (3:21-4:25) is far more than the 
natural man could have anticipated and far more than 
the natural man could have experienced otherwise. 


In the following three chapters (6:1-8:39), Paul addresses 
some of the moral obligations upon the people of God on 

this earth as a result of their being declared righteous by God 
Himself. One of the typical terms used to describe this phase 
of the outworking, ongoing process of salvation in the service 
of God on this earth is sanctification. This term indicates that 
this phase of salvation, unlike justification, or regeneration or 
the new birth, is “not complete in a single act but is a continuing 
discipline throughout the Christian life and is always a divine 
work in Christ through the Holy Spirit” (Stagg, 107). 
Although, in its various forms as a noun and a verb, the word 
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itself is rather rare in Romans, the idea it embodies definitely 
does contain “the theological basis of the Christian’s moral 
obligation” (Cranfield, 295). 

Here are the various forms and locations of the word in Romans: 
hagio (noun: 1:2, 7; 5:5; 7:12; 8:27; 9:1; 11:16 [twice]; 12:1, 13; 
14:17; 15:13, 16, 25, 26, 31; 16:2, 15, 16 — commonly translated 
“holy, saints”) 

hagiosune (noun: 1:4 — commonly tranlsated “holiness”) 
hagiasmos (noun: 6:19, 22 — commonly translated “holiness”) 
hagiazo (verb: 15:16 — commonly translated “being sanctified”) 
Therefore, for any Christian — or non-Christian — to think 

that they can “receive righteousness in Christ without at the 
same time laying hold on sanctification is a profound absurdi- 
ty” (Cranfield, 295). 


Paul now ventures to show that this donated righteousness 
from God is also to be understood by and provided as freedom 
from the dominating, overpowering influence of sin. This remark- 
able reality is what makes sanctification not only possible but 
also desirable and practically do-able! 


As Freedom from Sin (6:1-23) 
In verses 1-11, there is 


everywhere a certain finality about crucifixion with Christ. 

This is negatively expressed by the ‘dead to sin’. The goal 

of this crucifixion is that the human body which is ruled by 

sin, i.e., man under sin, should be destroyed, that it should 

no longer serve sin, v. 6. This demands a total self-commitment, 
R. 6:12-23. The finality is positively expressed by ‘alive to God 
in Jesus Christ.’ This is summed up in 6:8. The result of bap- 
tism is thus the renewal of life as an outworking of the new 

life that is no longer ruled by sin. auzesomen auto does not 
refer only to the consummation of eternal being with Christ, 
Phil. 3:21; 2 C. 4:14. As a logical future it also embraces the 
present outworking in a life for God, cf. 2 C. 4:7-5:21. (Grund- 
mann, 791). 


V. 1: “What then shall we say? May we continue practicing sin, in 
order that the grace [of God] may increase?” 

These questions recall the question posed in 3:8: “Let us do evil that 
good may come?” 

The “practice of sin as a habit (present tense) is here raised” (Robert- 
son, 361), as my translation clearly indicates. One who has received 
the donated righteousness of God cannot “go right on in his old life. 
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We know from other Scriptures [1 Jn. 3:9] the impossibility of this: 
“Whosoever is born of God does not practise sin, because His [God’s] 
seed abideth in him, and he is not able to practise sin, because he is 
begotten of God’” (Newell, 202). 

In light of the relation between sin and grace set forth in the previous 
verses, what not engage more wholeheartedly in the former so as to 
more drastically magnify the latter? Such thinking “will result in in- 
creasing depravity and license. It is impossible at one and the same 
time to act faith in Christ’s blood and indulge sinful lust. The one 
excludes the other” (Shedd, 146-147). 

Paul, in fact, by the very nature of these questions, is clearly calling 
forth a repugnant renunciation of the ridiculous conclusions some 
could possibly reach or formulate about the matter. The technical 
term for such consideration is antinomianism. This is 


The view that Christians are exempt from the demands of the 
moral law by reason of their reliance upon divine grace alone 
for salvation. Although the expression is not found in Scrip- 
ture, it is evident that Paul was libelously accused by his dis- 
tractors of holding such a false doctrine. .. . The gospel brings 
freedom from sin but not freedom to sin. (Wood, 141) 


Verses 2-11 circulate stragetic points about the connection Christians 
have with Christ in His death and resurrection to provide further or 
additional fuel with which to fight this ridiculously reached position. 
Vs. 2: “May it never be so! We who died in relation to sin, how shall 
we still go on living in it?” 

Paul presents the paradox of those who “died” and yet are “living.” 
The word “died” (apethanomen) is an aorist tense verb denoting a 
past fact: those with an obedient-based kind of faith “died to sin in 
God’s sight, when Christ died on the cross for them. This is a matter 
of God’s decision. His decision to take their sins upon Himself in the 
person of His dear Son may be said to be tantamont to a decision 

to see them as having died in Christ’s death” (Cranfield, 299). The 
words of Shedd in this regard are bolting enough: “the sancrification 
of the believer is directedly connected with his appropriation of 
Christ’s atoning sacrifice. It is not the believer’s death fo sn, that 
prevents him from continuing in sin; but is is Christ’s death for sin, 
trusted in and appropriated, that prevents this” (148). 

In other words, the change of their status before God via the new 
birth and reception of donated righteousness from God is a change 
in their relationship to sin which is “as dramatic as a change from 
life to death” (Moo, 196). The people of God no longer live under 
the dominion or dominating influence and controlling power of sin’s 
dark sway. 

Of course, Paul’s question is another rhetorical one. For the people 
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of God, the new “ethical life is not the obligatory life, but rather the 
only possible life” (Knox, 472). 

This startling truth, however, does not pretend to eliminate or abort 
the struggle of saints with temptations to sin or sinful lapses. After all, 
this struggling with episodes of sinful allurements “is one of the most 
constant conscious experiences of the believer” (Newell, 203). But 
believers cannot consciously, deliberately, and without remorse con- 
stantly live in an ongoing state of rebellion against the moral obliga- 
tions the Holy Spirit within them seeks to produce. So, a believer is 
“not made morally perfect [but] passes out of sin’s dominion into 
Christ’s” (Hunter, 63). 


For Paul baptism is acknowledgment of the proclaimed 
dominion of Jesus Christ which He gained in the cross 
and resurrection. The personal link between Christ and 
those He represents is an act of substitution. The Christ 
who died for men has won them to Himself by blotting 
out their sins and reconciling them to God. He takes 
them up into His death. In baptism they are appropriated 
to Him, and this in such a way that they are united to 
His death which He died for sin and which is their recon- 
ciliation. This lays them under obligation to renounce 
sin in their life. Thus they are united with Christ and are 
also dead to sin’ (Grundmann, 790). 


In the words of St. Augustine quoted by Martin Luther: “the believer 
according to the new man does not obey the allurements of sin; no 
matter how greatly his passions may incite and provoke him, he does 
not yield to them” (100). Luther himself adds, “when we do not yield 
to our perverse lusts, we are under grace, and sin no longer reigns in 
our body” (Ibid.). 

Barmby thinks the primary reference is also to “the time of baptism” 
(156), as demonstrated in the next verse. 


V. 3: “Or are you ignorant that, as many as were baptized in connec- 
tion with or in the sphere of Christ Jesus were baptized in connection 
with or in the sphere of His death? 

This is the third occurrence of the word “ignorant” (agnoeo) in Romans 
[cp. 1:13; 2:4]. Again, “ignorance is a great hindrance” (Bengel, 72) in 
any field of interest or study. It is especially so concerning the things of 
God and His plans and planning for His people. So, Paul uses a ques- 
tion as a foundational launching pad for “the warding off of under- 
standing” (Grundmann, 789) about baptism for the people of God. 

Paul has already contrasted the first Adam and Christ as the second 
Adam (5:12-21). 
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Now, for the first time in all his writings, Paul introduces the verb 
“baptized” (ebaptisthemen) — twice in this verse but nowhere else 

in Romans. [It also occurs elsewhere in the NT: 1 Co. 1:13, 14, 15, 
16 (twice), 17; 10:2; 12:13; 15:29 (twice); Ga. 3:27.] The noun “bap- 
tism” (baptisma) occurs only once in Romans (6:4). [It occurs else- 
where in Paul’s writings: Ep. 4:5; Co. 2:12; It is used by Peter once 
in 1 Pt. 3:21, but several times elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 3:7; 20:22, 
23; 21:25; Mk. 1:4; 10:38, 39; 11:30; Lk. 3:3; 7:29; 12:50; 20::4; 
Ac. 1:22; 10:37; 13:24; 18:25; 19:3, 4.] 


It is in concert with baptism that Sanday and Headlam (153) set forth 
this interesting take: “baptism expresses symbolically a series of acts 
corresponding to the redeeming acts of Christ — Immersion = Death 
... Submersion = Burial (the ratification of death) ... Emergence = 
Resurrection.” 

Hunter sums up the chief points about baptism this way: 


(1) Our baptism was a real sharing in Christ’s death 

and resurrection, so that we are now living in a new 
order of life (3-5, 8-9). 

(2) Since Christ’s death was a dying out from under 
sin’s power, we who died with him have (in principle) 
won clear of sin’s dominion (10, 6-7). 

(3) Therefore, as members of Christ’s Body, we are 
called to live out what we really are — men dead to 

sin and alive for God and righteousness (11-14). (63-64) 


It is this last point (3) by Hunter in 1955 that motivates F. F. 

Bruce in 1963 to expand his comments about those who have 

been baptized to mean “have been incorporated into Him, have 
become members of His body (cf. 1 Cor. xii. 13), and so have 

shared by faith-union with Him those experiences which were 

His historically, His crucifixion and burial, His resurrection and 
exaltation” (137). 

For an extended discussion of baptism in this sixth chapter of Romans, 
see Beasley-Murray’s Baptism in the New Testament, pp. 126-146. 


V. 4: “Therefore, having been buried with Him through baptism 

in the sphere of death, in order that just as Christ has been raised 
from the dead through the glory of the Father, we also may walk 

in newness of life” 

The word “having been buried” (sunetaphemen) occurs in the NT 
only here and Co. 2:12. The words “with Him” (one word in Greek: 
auto) are significant because Paul “is thinking of the way the Chris- 
tian is identified with Christ: We died ‘with him’ (Rom. 6:3, 5, 6, 8); 
we were buried ‘with him’ (6:4), we will be raised ‘with him’ (6:5, 
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8)” (Beasley-Murray, 133-134). So, “baptism stands for our whole 
conversion experience” (Moo, 197). 

The words of Bruce seem appropriate to add in this regard: “Burial 
sets the seal on death; so the Christian’s baptism is a token burial 
in which the old order of living comes to an end, to be replaced by 
the new order of life-in-Christ” (138). 

For Christ to have been raised up from the dead “through the glory 
of the Father,” is “more especially God’s glorious power — ‘the 
working of his mighty power, which he wrought in Christ, when 
he raised him from the dead’ (Eph. i. 19 f; cf. Col. ii. 12”) (Ibid.) 
So, the word glory captures “the glorious collective perfection of 
God [which] certainly effected the raising of Jesus chiefly as 
omnipotence” (Meyer, 232). This was no meager feat, and the 
results of His omnipotence are still in motion. 

Cp. Romans 1:4: “who was declared with power to be the Son of 
God by the resurrection from the dead, according to the Spirit of 
holiness.” 

To “walk in newness of life” means his new life in Christ, which 
life is also “in the new community between men and God, which 
has come into being through him and of which he is the head and 
and center — life in the new order of the Spirit. In that life sin has 
no place” (Knox, 474). It is contrast: “the glory of the new as op- 
posed to the gloom of the old” (Cragg, 474). 

It also finds meaning in the words of Martin Luther, although rather 
radical sounding to modern man: 


As the dead and buried Christ appeared in the eyes of 
the Jews, so also the spiritual person, (that is, one who 
is buried with Christ by baptism into death) must ap- 
pear in his own eyes and the eyes of others. As Christ 
after His death no longer took notice of what took 
place outside (the grave), so also the spiritual person, 
though with his senses he is present in all (earthly) 
things, must be totally separated from and dead in his 
heart to all (temporal) things. This he does when with 
all his spiritual strength he despises what belongs to 
this earthly life; indeed, when he loathes everything 
which in this life is of prominence, gladly continues 
(in faith), and glories in this that he is a dead body, 
or, as the Apostle says in 1 Corinthians 4:13: ‘The 
offscouring of all things’. (101) 


V. 5: “For since having become united in the likeness of His death, 
assuredly we shall be also [in the likeness] of His resurrection” 
This verse ratifies or confirms the last verse, but does so with 

new terminology and from a modified perspective. 
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The particle “if” (ei) introduces a first class conditional clause 
which assumes reality; so, it is translated “since.” 

The verbal participle “having become” (ginoskontes) is in the 
present tense with emphasis, again, on existing reality. That is, 
the believer has died with Christ already. 

The noun “united” (swmphutoi) occurs only here in the NT. It 
means “grow together, belonging together, united with” (Grund- 
mann, 786). It indicates “the union in virtue of which one being 
shares the life, growth, and phases of existence belonging to 
another” (Godet, 243). 

The meaning of this union is rather concrete or specific. In fact, 
Cragg states that the meaning of this idea can or should be under- 
stood more broadly from a collective angle of all Paul’s writings 
elsewhere. He summarizes them as follows: 


(a) grateful acceptance of the gifts of God which come 
to us through him; (b) a love of Christ and a loyalty to 
him which mean that our wills are dedicated to serve 
what we see to be his purpose; (c) such a keen aware- 
ness of the presence of the living Christ that our spirits 
can enter into true fellowship with him; and (d) an atti- 
tude so receptive to his commands that our powers — of 
heart and mind and will — are constantly directed by 
his Spirit. (475) 


Another most interesting word in this verse is “likeness” (homoi- 
omati) which occurs for the third time in Romans [cp. 1:23; 5:14] 
and occurs again in 8:3. [Its only other occurrences in the NT are 
Phil. 2:7 and Re. 9:7.] It denotes ‘likeness’ in the sense of the 
quality of being like; to be assimilated to the form of,’ ‘to be con- 
formed to’ (in our moral life) . . . in the present life of the Christian’ 
(Cranfield, 308). It “ has in view the ‘concrete, ongoing process’ 

of taking up the cross, the self-denying conflict against one’s own 
ego” (Grundmann, 791). 


3: 


The word “assuredly” (alla) speaks of “certainty” (Cranfield, 
306). In other words, there is no guessing game going on here. 
Confidence and assurance permeate what Paul is about to say con- 
cerning the resurrection life with Christ because of the confidence 
and assurance which permeates what he has already said about the 
death with Christ. 

The use of the future tense “shall be” (esometha) does not refer to 
the last resurrection at the end of life on this earth. It refers to “the 
believer’s moral resurrection” (Godet, 243) to new life of sanctifi- 
cation following the reception of God’s donated righteousness at 
regeneration or the new birth. Again, “ . . . in the present life of the 
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Christian” (Cranfield, 308). 

In the words of Albert Arnold, “to be vitally conjoined to Christ in 
the likeness of his resurrection is equivalent to walking in “newness 
of life’ (v. 4). The future tense, shall be conjoined, denotes that 
which will always take place” (152). As Karl Barth states it: “it in- 
volves, of course, a visible conforming to Christ of our actual life 

in the world” (196) — and that at all times. 

So, unmistakably, reference is to “a spiritual resurrection [into moral 
obligations] which is begun in the present life, Christians being al- 
ready partakers in the eternal life of God, of which the issue is im- 
mortality: cf. Eph. 1. 5, 6; Col. iii. 3, 4; Gal. ii. 20)” (Barmby, 158). 
It would also be inexcusably amiss to not mention the words of Jesus 
in this same vein in John. 5:24-25 and 11:25-26. 

These remarkable truths abort or render impossible the idea that we 
may continue in sin in order that grace may abound. 


V. 6: “knowing this that our old man has been crucified with [Him] 
that the body of sin may be rendered ineffective, we no longer to be 
continually slaves to sin” 

The words “our old man” (ho palaios hemon anthropos) refer to our 
“union in Adam” (Barrett, 125). Although our union in Adam was 
crucified as a domineering power for Christians, 


it is not implied that the old man no longer exists . . . it lingers 
on in the believer. That is why in Col. 3:9, believers have to be 
exhorted to put off the old man. The Christian has still to ful- 
fill on the moral level, by daily dying to sin, the death 

which in God’s merciful decision and in the sacrament of 
baptism he has already died. (Cranfield, 309) 


So, the words likely refer to “what we were in Adam” (Moo, 198). 
Or, in the words of John Stott, “what was crucified with Christ was 
not a part of me called my old nature, but the whole of me as I was 
before I was converted” (45). 

The words “the body of sin” (to soma tes hamartias) indicate our 
“human nature” (Barrett, 125) or “our bodies as dominated by sin” 
(Moo, 198). That is, sin plays itself out in or through our bodies; 
the vehicle by which sinful desires and directions are carried out. 
To “no longer be continually slaves to sin” means that its reign of 
terror has been “rendered ineffective” (katargethe) — nullified, can- 
celled, done away with, used up.” Now, we have freedom from the 
“sin-controlled side of our being” (Barrett, 125). 


V. 7: “For the one who died has been and remains free from sin” 


This verse is actually a confirmation of verse 6. 
The verb in the words “has been and remains free from sin” (dedi- 
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kaiotai apo tes hamartias) is a perfect tense indicating a state of 
completed action; a state which remains as it was and now is. 
Cranfield notes that “it is the fact that God has justified us that is the 
firm basis of that new freedom to resist the bondage to sin in our 
practical living” (311). 

Bruce frames it this way: “so the man who has died with Christ has 
his slate wiped clean, and is ready to begin his new life with Christ 
freed from the entail of the past” (139). 

Godet says that the one now justified or one who has been declared 
righteous by God “can no longer serve sin in the doing of evil any 
more than the slave deprived of his body by death can continue to 
execute the orders formerly given him by his wicked master” (246- 
247). 


V. 8: “and since we died together with Christ, we believe that we 
shall also live with Him” 

This verse also underscores the truths already set forth in a sort 
of summary statement or the essence of things: our participation 
in the new life of sanctification on this earth in the here and now 
because of our shared participation in His death. 

The expression “with Christ” (sun Christo) is found in Romans 
only here and “refers to the Christian’s fellowship with Christ in 
this present life” (Cranfield, 312; cp Vincent, 70). It includes this 
new life with Christ which is both “ethical and transcendent — to 
Paul it is one and the same” (Denney, 633). In other words, there 
can be no separation between God’s going beyond ordinary ex- 
pectations (transcendence) and the Christian’s moral obligations 
(ethics): these two essential parts of the new life with 
Christ in the here and now. 


V. 9: “knowing that Christ having been raised from the dead 

shall never die again, death no longer has power over Him” 

It is like Paul is so pumped up over the truths he is delineating 
that enough said is never enough said! 

In fact, this verse provides the foundation or basis or ground upon 
which he expressed such boldness or confidence in the preceding 
verses. This foundation is one of knowledge: “knowing” (eidotes) 
is in the perfect tense which expresses completed action and re- 
maining in that state if completed action — always a present reality. 
Jesus’s resurrection from the dead is irreversible. 

So, even though death did exercise its power over Him for a short 
period of time, that power has been exploded and aborted. 

But how could sin and death have power over Him. After all, He 
‘had no acquaintance with sin’ (2 Co. v. 21). Simply put: “‘the 
Sinless One for our sake was treated as if He were sinful.’ It was 
in His Death that the pressure of human sin culminated; but it was 
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also in His Death that it came to an end, decisively and for ever” 
(Sanday and Headlam, 160). 

His “having been raised from the dead” is “the guarantee that he 
vanished the power of death and that this victory over death is an 
irrevocable finality” (J. Murray, 223). 


V. 10: “for when He died, He died in relation to sin once and for all; 
and the life He lives, He lives in relation to God” 

His death was “in relation to since” (te hamartia), His dying “con- 
cerned sin” (Meyer, 238) in that He died in our behalf. Bruce is most 
emphatic: “In His death He dealt effectively and conclusively with 
sin, winning a victory ‘that needs no second fight, and leaves no 
second foe’” (139). 

He did so“once and for all” (ephapax) — “an altogether decisive and 
unrepeatable event” (Cranfield, 314). This word is found here and 
6:10. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: 1 Co. 15:6; He. 7:27; 9:12; 
10:10]. This word is so emphatic that it “excludes the idea of re- 
petition” (Bengel, 74). 

But now He “lives to God’ — The old chain which by binding Him 
to sin made Him also liable to death, is broken” (Sanday and Head- 
lam, 160). His “resurrection life has about it the quality of eternity” 
(Corley and Vaughan, 77). It is “a glorious life from God, ver. 4, 

full of divine vigor, eternal. For God is the God of the living” (Bengel, 
74). This life is “for ever beyond the reach of death” (Cranfield, 314). 


V. 11: “So you also on your part consider yourselves to be dead, 

indeed, in relation to sin and living in relation to God in Christ Jesus” 
“This is a plea to live up to the ideal of the baptized life” (Robert- 

son, 363). 

The word “so” (houtos) means “in this way, thus, in the same way, like 
this.” 

The word “consider” (Jogizesthe) is in the present tense but is used in the 
sense of an “obligation” (Dana and Mantey, 169) or “imperative” (Bengel, 
74; Cranfield, 315; J. Murray, 225). This is where we get our English 
word “logic” or “reasoning.” 

Moo notes: “Only by constantly (the Greek verb is in the present tense) 
looking at ourselves as people who really have died to sin and been made 
alive in Christ will we be able to live out the new status God has given us’ 
(199). Cranfield notes that this is not some form of pretending or an un- 
realistic ideal “but a deliberate and sober judgment on the basis of the 
gospel, a reasoning which is subject to the discipline of the gospel in that 
it accepts as its norm what God has done in Christ, the gospel-events 
which are only recognizable as such by faith” (315). 

Denny states: “We are dead to sin in Christ’s death; we are alive to God 
in Christ’s resurrection; let us regard ourselves as such in Christ Jesus. 
The essence of our faith is a union to Him in which His experience be- 
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comes ours. This is the theological reply to antinomianism” (634). 
“In other words,” Bruce says, “live as though you had already entered the 
resurrection life” (139) — because you have! 


Verses 12-13 serve notice that Christians are “under obligation to 

stop allowing sin to reign unopposed over their lives and to revolt in 
the name of their rightful ruler, God, against sin’s usurping rule” 
(Cranfield, 297). 

V. 12: “Therefore, do not let sin go on reigning in your dying body to 
go on obeying its lusts” 

The word “therefore” (oun) recalls the previous truths “in which our 
death with Christ unto sin has been asserted, our relationship to sin 
being now the same as Christ’s — we have done with it in death and 
burial” (Newell, 229). In other words, we are dealing here with the 
“practical enforcement of vers. 1-11. The inner life is in union with 
Christ, and the outer (bodily) life must not be inconsistent with it” 
(Denney, 634). 

The word “go on reigning” (basileueto) is a present tense imperative 
verb with the prohibitive negative particle (me): “do not let the reign- 
ing go on.” This is the sixth and final occurrence of this word in Romans 
(5:14, 17 (twice), 21 (twice). 

That which is prohibited from reigning is “sin” (hamartia). This is a 
command which means to “not let sin go on reigning unopposed over 
their daily life but must revolt in the name of their rightful ruler, God, 
against sin’s usurping rule” (Cranfield, 316-317). 

The “dying body” (thneto somati) is the physical body which is dying 
due to sin; it is the vehicle through which sin operates and also “in- 
cludes the whole field of life as the fallen human beings we are” 
(Cranfield, 317). At present, our human bodies, even for Christians, 
“have not yet been redeemed from the possibility of sin’s being king, 
if we permit such kingship” (Newell, 228). 

The word “lusts” (epithumiais) refer to “the desires which are naturally 
engendered in a personality belonging to this age [which] must not be 
obeyed” (Barrett, 128).So, since the powerful, dominating nature of 
sin has been crushed and/or broken in its spell over you, be or “become 
what you are — men who have died to sin and risen into new life” (Hunt- 
er, 66). These lusts include “all the desires of the ego in its state of re- 
bellion against God” (Cranfield, 317). 

Let it be written: “Self-indulgence is inconsistent with trust in the 
vicarious atonement” (Robertson, 363). 


V. 13: “and do not go on presenting the members (of your body) 

to sin [as] instruments of unrighteousness, but present yourselves to 
God as living ones from the dead and your members [as] instruments 
of righteousness to God” 

Two more imperatives are contained in this verse: one a negative, in 
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a present tense verb, and the other a positive in the aorist tense. The 
negative means “to stop letting sin be active” as “instruments” or 
“weapons” of unrighteousness. The word “unrighteousness” refers 
to “all acts contrary to moral obligation” (Godet, 251). The “mem- 
bers of the body” which may be so used are the hands, feet, eyes, 
tongue, etc. 

So, verses 12 and 13a address the sanctification aspect of salvation 
from a negative standpoint. Vs. 13b does so from a positive stand- 
point. 

The positive command, in the aorist tense, means to take action 
immediately; “do it now and completely” (Robertson, 363). The 
emphasis is on the moral obligations mentioned earlier. 


V. 14: “for sin shall not continue to have power over you; for you 
are not under law but under grace” 

Paul now switches from the three imperative mood verbs in verses 
12 and 13 to the indicative mood verb in this verse. This is a remind- 
er of truths stated previously (cp. v. 6f) and not a new truth. In other 
words, the power of sin to capture and captivate you on a continual 
basis has been aborted. God’s donated righteousness provides 
freedom from sin and its domineering force. This declaration of 
God’s truth makes possible the parting of ways with the past and 
the embracing of new ways for the present and the future. 

Indeed, v. 14a “supports the [3] imperatives of the two preceding 
verses by promising that sin will no longer have absolute lordship 
over the Roman Christians so as to have them helpless in its power” 
(Cranfield, 297). The future tense verb here does not refer to some 
time in the future. Rather, this is a “statement of assured fact [in 
the present] and should not be interpreted as pointing to a blessing 
reserved for the future” (J. Murray, 228). 

Likewise, v. 14b adds support “as assurance that they are not un- 
der the law, that is, not under God’s condemnation pronounced by 
the law, but under God’s gracious favor” (Cranfield, 297). The use 
of the word “grace” is significant in that it is grace which “supplies 
the power to obey; hence grace breaks the mastery of sin as law 
could not” (Bruce, 140). 

Also, to compare/contrast it: the law of Moses is what dominated 
the old regime. It was the prevailing system of rule and from that 
the NT believers have been set free and now live “under grace” 

or the new regime which has been inaugurated by Jesus (Schreiner, 
326-327). 

The words of Denney capture most beautifully the essence of the 
matter: “It is not restraint, but inspiration, which liberates from sin; 
not Mount Sinai but Mount Calvary which makes saints” (635). 


Another slight shift in focus transpires in this section of scripture. 
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It all revolves around the major them: Freedom from Sin but does 

so from a different angle: what Bruce calls “the slave-market anal- 
ogy (140); Moody categorizes as “Sanctification and Slavery: Two 
Destinies” (202). 

V. 15: “What then? Shall we commit periodic sinful acts since we 
are not law but under grace? May it never be so.” 

The question, “What then?” carries us back to the exact words in 

4:1. They indicate that a particular fact has been stated and that 

an inaccurate understanding of that fact has the potential of leading 
to an inappropriate response. So, the one thing that should never 
even be considered as an appropriate response for the people of God 
is the choice to serve sin rather than God. “We are not only not to 
continue in sin, but every single act of sin is to be avoided” (Boise, 
54). 

After all, God’s people are no longer under the condemnation of the 
law but under the grace of God which provided freedom or deliverance 
from the dominion of sin. “What use shall we make of this freedom?” 
(Vaughan, 125). Simple enough: the people of God “must act accord- 
ingly and not try to combine incompatibles” (Cranfield, 321). 

After all, to use this freedom “under grace” as an excuse for sin- 
ning is actually a clear-cut sign that they actually are not “under 
grace” at all. 

Just as the life of Jesus Christ was continually “characterized by 
spontaneous and glad obedience to the Father’s will” (Bruce, 141), 
that same pattern of life will be seen in those who are “in Christ.” 


V. 16: “Do you not know that to whom you constantly present your- 
selves as servants for obedience, you are slaves to the one you are 
obeying, whether sin in the sphere of death or of obedience in the 
sphere of righteousness?” 

The words “do you not know” (ouk oidate) is an appeal to a fact 

that is a “well-known and almost self-evident truth” (Vaughan, 126). 
To imagine that freedom means having no master at all is simply 
delusional. The only open options are slavery to sin or to God. If 

not yielded to God and His service, then, there is no other possibility 
but yielded to one’s own sinful self (in psychoanalytical terms, one’s 
ego: the “I, Me, My, and Mine”). And “the service of one’s own ego 
is the very essence of the slavery of sin” (Cranfield, 323). 

The consequence of slavery to sin is death; of slavery to God is 
righteousness, righteousness being “life” (Vincent, 71). The word 
“death here cannot denote physical death, for the servants of 
righteousness die as well as the servants of sin” (Godet,255). So, 
reference is to spiritual death. 

Newell thinks that this “obedience unto righteousness” is another way 
of saying, “the obedience of faith” (238). So, whether “righteousness” 
refers to “life” or “faith,” it is most accurate to say that to belong to 
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God and His service means “you are beyond the orbit within which 
sin can appeal to your obedience” (Cragg, 482). As Robertson put it, 
“loyalty to Christ will not permit occasional crossing over to the other 
side of Satan’s line” (364). 


V. 17: “But gratitude to God that though you used to be slaves of 
sin you became obedient from the heart to the type of teaching to 
which you have been entrusted” 

Indeed, all this slavery to sin has passed away and gratitude is ex- 
tended to God Himself as the One and Only from whom such eman- 
cipation from sin was possible and did, in fact, occur. This is not 
some phlegmatic, halfhearted, flippant, or casual attitude of grati- 
tude. It is “a cry of gratitude from the depths of the apostle’s heart 
for the marvelous work which God has wrought without him among 
those former Gentiles” (Godet, 256). 

Also, this “obedience” to God “was no mere outward and formal obe- 
dience” (Boise, 54). It was “from the heart” which indicates the gen- 
uineness, “the sincerity and the depth of obeying” (Lenski, 425); even 
wholeheartedly and without pretense or deceitfulness. 

This obedience is identified in regard to “the type of teaching to 
which you have been entrusted.” 

The word “type” (tupos) occurred first in 5:14 and now here for 

the last time in Romans. In conjunction with “teaching,” it “denotes 
the pattern or standard of apostolic instruction, with perhaps 

an allusion to its ethical implications” (Corley and Vaughan, 80) or 
“its ethical requirements” (Denney, 636)). 

Bruce states (142) that it is “the body of teaching which Paul else- 
where calls ‘the tradition’ or ‘the traditions’ (cf. 1 Cor. xi. 2; 2 

Thes. ii. 15, iti. 6). So, it involves “the surrender of the Christian 
man to that system of instruction which is to order and govern his 
being” (Vaughan, 127). 


V. 18: “and having been liberated from sin you became servants 
of the righteousness [which was donated to you from God] 

The verb “liberated” (eleutherothentes ) means “to be set free.” 
This is the first occurrence of this verb in Romans and will be 
used again in v. 22 [from sin] and 8:2 [sin and death], 21 [free 
from slavery to corruption]. The noun “free, freedom” (eleutheroi) 
will occur in 6:20 [free from righteousness due to sin] and 7:3 
[wife free from law to marry another]. This freedom is “freedom 
from an existence which in sin leads through the Law to death” 
(Schlier, 496). It also means “man’s surrender to the will of God” 
(Ibid, 500). 

This liberation from sin indicates having been set free “from the 
tyranny of sin” (Bruce, 142; cp. Robertson, 364), not being “justi- 
fied’ from sin (cp. v. 7). This is “the only genuine moral freedom 
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(freedom of the soul)” (Boise, 55). Indeed, they are “now in a posi- 
tion to resist sin’s continuing hold upon them. See on v. 14 and on 
8:2” (Cranfield, 325). 

What greater gratitude (v. 17) could fill the heart of Paul than to 
know that his readers in Rome “became servants of the righteous- 
ness” which they had received from God. After all, “our nature re- 
quires us to serve some master” (Denney, 636) and they obviously 
and gladly made the right choice. 

And, of course, this relationship that the Christian has “to righteous- 
ness, to obedience (v. 16), to God (v.22) is not at all the unjust, humil- 
lating, degrading, grievous thing that slavery has always been. On the 
contrary, it is ‘perfect freedom’” (Cranfield, 325). 


V. 19: “I am speaking in human terms because of the weakness of 
your flesh; for just as you presented your members slaves to impurity 
and to [individual] lawlessness [leading to a general state of’ | law- 
lessness, so now present your members slaves to the righteousness 
[which was donated to you from God] in the sphere of sanctifica- 
tion” 

Here, Paul “adopts a mode of speech suitable to the common nature 
of men, and not appealing to views and sentiments peculiar to 
Christians” (Godwin, 173). 

Somehow, though, Paul thinks that the slave-analogy he is using to 
communicate these spiritual truths may not sufficiently convey them. 
In a calculated manner, he appears to offer an apology. This ‘apology, 
he declares, lies not in himself but in them and the “weakness of your 
flesh.” The comment of Knox may have a slightly humorous ring to it: 
“One can hardly avoid being somewhat amused when he shifts the 
blame to his readers” (484). 

This is the first occurrence of the word “weakness” (astheneia) in 
Romans, and it will occur again in 8:6. Stahlin says Paul “has par- 
ticularly in view the religious and moral weakness of the sarx” (491). 
Meyer thinks Paul is referring to their “intellectual weakness, their 
inability to apprehend religious truths adequately” (279), while 
Godet thinks it is their “moral” weakness (258). Boise thinks he is 
referring to “their imperfect intellectual and spiritual comprehen- 
sion” (55). The word “flesh” (sarx) is a word which “Paul customari- 
ly uses to describe the human condition apart from God . . . the limita- 
tions of our human understanding make it necessary for him to use 
imprecise, but still appropriate analogies” (Moo, 211). Barrett also 
thinks it has no “special theological meaning but simply refers to the 
frailty of human nature, which cannot grasp profound truth unless it is 
presented in human analogies” (132). 


> 


In their pre-conversion state, these readers in Rome had yield their 
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bodies to “greater and greater iniquity” (RSV); to all sorts of impurities, 
immoralities, sexual sins, drunkennesses, etc. (akatharsia = plural) and 
“lawlessness” (anomia). Cp. 1:18-3:20. 

Here, “anomia for the individual act is found along with anomia 

for the general condition which is the result of such acts, namely, 

that of alienation from the Law” (Gutbrod, 1085). 


But“now” (nun) that they have been born again and received God’s 
donated righteousness, a new and enduring goal is before them, as 
slaves/servants of that “righteousness,” which leads to “holiness” 
(hagiasmon — or “sanctification,” which Corley and Vaughan note 
is “progressive righteousness” (80). 

This latter word occurs only here and v. 22 in Romans. [It is found else- 
where in the NT: 1 Co. 1:30; 1 Th. 4:3,4, 7; 2 Th. 2:13; 1 Ti. 2:15; 
He. 12:14; 1 Pt. 1:2] It is the opposite of akatharsia and is the 
“moral form” in which the process of sanctification is worked out 
(Procksch, 113; Vincent, 72). It is “the moral goal of purity” as 
noted in v. 22 (Ibid.). Godet calls it “a personal quality; an inward 
disposition” (260). 


V. 20: “for when you were/used to be slaves to sin, you were/used 
to be free from righteousness” 

In their pre-conversion state, these readers in Rome “acknowledged 
no allegiance, no obligation to righteousness” (Boise, 56). Or in the 
words of J. Murray: “they were carefree in respect of the demands 
of righteousness; with an undivided heart and a single eye they were 
the bondservants of sin, and that was the only mastery they knew” 
(235). 

The noun “free” (eleutheroi) occurs also in 7:3 for freedom from 
the Law, and the verb “freed” (eleutheroo) for the same. Here, it 
means when his readers were slaves to sin, they “felt no obligation 
to be righteous” (Arnold, 160). Beet states that if there was any 
“bondage in doing right, they were free from it” (186). That is, 

“sin and not righteousness was your master then” (Bruce, 142). 


V. 21: “What outcome were you receiving then in the things you 
are now ashamed?” For death [is] the end of those things” 

With a question which awaited no positive or welcomed response, 
Paul answers the question within the question: “they saw now the 
real character of their former conduct (2 Cor. iv. 2; Eph. v. 12) 
There was nothing they could remember with satisfaction” (Godwin, 
174). Because “sin deceives its slaves, it gives rise to works which 
make ashamed, and its ultimate term is death . . . the economy 
founded by Adam becomes bankrupt” (Leenhardt, 175). 

The phrase “death [is] the end of those things” recalls 1:32: “... 
those who practice such things are worthy of death.” That is, the 
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death that is deserved: “spiritual and eternal, which will be the end 
of sin if followed out” (Alford, 373). 

The word “end” (telos) “is the manifestation of God’s displeasure 
. . . final death, eternal separation from God” (Godet, 261). 


V. 22: “But now having been freed from the [dominion] of sin 
and having becomes slaves to God you have your outcome in the 
sphere of righteousness; the end [of which is] eternal life” 

The verb “having been freed” (eleutheroo) is the same word used 
in 6:18. 

This verse has a similar structure as v. 21 which Moo arranges in 
an attractive format (212): 


Status Result Outcome 
Before we were slaves of sin, fruit bringing death 
Christians (v. 21): free from shame 

righteousness 
Now that we are free from sin, fruit bringing life 


Christians (v.22): slaves to God sanctification 


V. 23: “For the wages from sin [are] death, but the gift from God 
[is] eternal life in union with Christ Jesus our Lord” 

The word “wages” (opsonia) speaks of “the compensation paid 

by sin (for services rendered to it) is death” (Arndt and Gingrich, 
607). It was used in other settings to denote: “(1) provisions; 

(2) a soldier’s ‘pay,’ ‘ration-money,’ ‘allowance’; (3) ‘wages,’ 
‘salary’ in general” (Moulton and Milligan, 471). “Sin deceives 
with apparent blessings, which prove afterwards to be destruction” 
(Tholuck, 200). So, “the soldier’s pay who enlists in the service of 
sin is death” (Denney, 637). Sin’s pay is punishment. 

Cp. comments on “death” in v. 21. 

The “gift” (charisma) which “God bestows is not viewed as wages, 
pay, in any form; but as something given” (Boise, 56). [See my 
article, Eternal Life: Misunderstanding and Meaning, on my web- 
site: archive.org/details/@mandm313.] 

The bestowal of “eternal life” transpires exclusively in one single 
person: “Christ Jesus our Lord” — none other! 

So, chapter 5 and chapter 6 both end of triumphant notes in the 
concluding verses: “that, as sin reigned in death, even so grace 
may reign through righteousness to eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord’ (5:21); “for the wages of sin [are] death but the 
gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord” (6:23). 

So, “freedom from sin and the Law culminates in freedom from 
death. .. . Works done in freedom aim intrinsically at zoe aionios 
[eternal life]” (Schlier, 502). 
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As Freedom from the Law (7:1-25) 


This perspective on the relationship between those who have been 
declared righteous by God and the law may be separated into three 
main sections: (1) The Law’s Control: Illustrated in Marriage Analogy 
(1:1-6); and (2) The Law’s Character: for non-Christians (7:7-13) and 
Christians (7:14-23); The Law’s Conquest (7:24-25). 


(1) The Law’s Control: Illustrated in Marriage Analogy (1:1-6) 


Just as physical death nullifies or cancels the power of the law to 
make husbands and wives acountable to each other, and to God, so 

the spiritual death of the Christ in union with Jesus Christ nullifies 

or cancels the power of the law. Therefore, Christians “are not now 

to attempt to draw their life and peace from it, but from the new source 
with which they are now connected by the gospel” (Barnes, 144). 

Life for the one who is righteous by faith is “a life characterized by 
freedom from the law’s condemnation” (Cranfield, 330), and the 
ability of the law to control one’s life. 


V. 1: “Do you not know, brothers, for I am speaking to those who 
know the law, that the law has power over a man as long as he lives? 
In other words, the control or power of the law terminates when life 
is over. This fact is now illustrated in marriage. 


V. 2: ”For the married woman is bound to her husband by law while 
he is living. But when the husband may die, she has been/is freed 
from the control of the law concerning her husband” 

This is the only occurrence in the NT of the word “married” (hupan- 
dros). Marriage is a spiritual and a legal contract with regulations 
which ensure its validity before God and the laws of the land. The law 
“limits our action” (Beet, 189), and those who violate those regula- 
tions are /awlesss people (6:19). 

The word “freed” (katergetai) is a perfect tense verb which indicates 
a point in which this freedom was initiated and in which the person 
still stands. It means “to be discharged or severed” (Denney, 637) 
from the law’s domain of control or influence, or “to take from the 
sphere of operation” (Delling, 454). This word first occurs 

in 3:3, 31; 4:14; 6:6. It will occur again in v. 6 of this chapter. 


V. 3: “So then while her husband is living, if she may marry another 
man, she shall be called an adulteress. But if her husband may die, 
she is free from the law, not to be an adulteress by having married 
another man” 

By law, the woman who marries another man while her husband is 
living, will be classified as “an adulteress” (moichalis). This word 
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occurs twice in this verse but occurs nowhere else in Paul’s writings. 
[It is found elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 12:39; 16:4; Mk. 8:38; Ja. 4:4; 
2 Pt. 2:14] 

Here, Paul switches from the verb “freed” (katargeo) to the noun 
“free” (eleuthera — cp its first occurrence in 6:20). Here, it denotes 
freedom from the obligations of the law. In other words, the law 
“has no hold on her for now doing something to which this law 
before objected” (Lenski, 447). 


V. 4: “Therefore, my brothers, you also became dead to the law 
through the body of Christ, to be married to another, to the One 
raised from the dead, in order to bear fruit for God” 

The law “has ceased to have any valid authority over him. Thus, 
in bringing him to share in His own death, Christ has caused the 
believer to die to the authority of the law” (Leenhaldt, 178). 

The word “married” (genesthai) means “to become something 
to another.” It denotes that this “new marriage relationship will 
not be broken by death, as the old one was” (Bruce, 146). Also, 
in this new relationship with the risen Christ, the word “fruit” 
indicates “the birth of children” (Barrett, 137) [to be consistent 
with the analogy], and/or that “practical works of service should 
flow from our new relationship” (Moo, 219). Barmby thinks it 
simply suggests “the obligation of a holy life on Christians” (183). 
Whatever the exact or most accurate meaning, “the real point is 
the termination of relations to the old state” (Vincent, 74). Beet 
agrees: reference is “practically the same as ‘fruit for sanctifica- 
tion’ in ch. vi. 22. We were united to Christ that we may live a 
life producing good results, such as will advance the purposes 
of God” (190). 


V. 5: “For when we were in the flesh, the passions of the sins were 
being stirred up by means of the law in our members to bear fruit 
in relation to/in the sphere of death” 

The expression “in the flesh,” is “interchangeable with the old man, 
human nature without the divine Spirit. . . not merely the lower 
forms of sensual gratification, but all — the highest developments 
of the life estranged from God, whether physical, intellectual, or 
aesthetic” (Vincent, 76). It refers to “the period before death with 
Christ” (Bengel, 80). 

The word “passions” (pathemata) occurs here and 8:18 in Romans. 
[It occurs elsewhere in the NT: 2 Co. 1:5, 6, 7; Ga. 5:24; Phi. 3:10; 
Co. 1:24; 2 Ti. 3:11; He. 2:9, 10; 10:32; 1 Pt. 1:11; 4:13; 5:1, 9] 

It means passions which are “marked by sins” (Robertson, 367). 
Michaelis suggests it refers to “impulse” (930). Thayer suggests, 
“an inward state, an affection” that lead to sins” (472). 

“The passions of the sins” denote “the passions bound up with, 
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due to, or leading to sins at work in the organs of our human 
nature (see on vi. 13). The passions were themselves due to the 
law (cf. v. 9), and in the ‘marriage’ of man and law (outside the 
sphere of grace) they resulted in death” (Barrett, 137). 

The word “stirred up” (energeito) is in the imperfect tense which 
denotes continuous action in past time. It indicates what is going 
on in an operative sense in connection with “the law.” Just how 
“the law can evoke sinful passions appears in verses 7-13” (Bruce, 
146). 

The word “to bear fruit in relation to/in the sphere of death” (kar- 
pophoresai) refers to “those evil works whose ‘end’ is death, ac- 
cording to vi. 21” (Ibid.). 

Denney shares the following: “Death is personified here as in v. 17: 
this tyrant of the human race is the only one who profits by the 
fruits of the sinful life” (638). 


V. 6: “But now, having been delivered from the law, having died 

to that in which we were being held, for the purpose that we serve 
in newness of spirit and not oldness of letter” 

“But now” indicates that as a result of deliverance from and death 
to the law enables or qualifies his readers to a new purpose, a new 
adventure like none they ever had before — obedient service to God. 
After all, “obedience is central in Christian freedom” (Barrett, 138). 
The phrase “newness of spirit” denotes “the new life which believers 
line ‘in (the) Spirit; cf. viii. 9)” Bruce, 147). It is the new life which 
is “the exact antithesis” (Westcott, 266) to “in the flesh” (v. 5). 

The phrase “not oldness of letter” indicates that “the old life was 
marked by subservience to the requirements of the letter of the law” 
(Barrett, 138), “worn out although it was” (Westcott, 268). Bengel 
adds some remarkable insights: 


But the Spirit is given by the Gospel and by faith, 

and bestows life and newness, 2 Cor. iii. 6; comp. 
John vi. 63. By the words oldness and newness, Paul 
refers to the two covenants, although believers have 
now long enjoyed the first fruits of the New covenant; 
and at the present unbelievers retain the remnants, yea 
the whole essence of the Old Testament. Observe too, 
the in, is put once, not twice. We have served oldness, 
not God: comp. Gal. iv. 9, hois, whereunto; now we 


serve not newness but God in newness, ch. vi. 22. 
(81) 


(2) The Law’s Character (7:7-23) 


Here the character of the law is described from the standpoint 
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of both non-Christians and Christians. 
a. For non-Christians (7:7-13) 


V. 7: “Therefore, what shall we say? Is the law sin? May 

it never be so! Rather, I would not have known sin except 
through the law. For I would not have known about coveting 
if the law had not said, You shall not covet.” 

The words “Therefore, what shall we say?” (Ti oun eroumen) 
are an introductory formula used in 4:1; 6:1; cp. 9:14. 

The question “is the law sin?” (ho nomos hamartia) might 
be inferred by some in light of verses 1-6; cp. 5:20a. 

The word “Rather” (alla) indicates opposition to the idea 
that the law is sin and the clarification comments he is about 
to make in this regard. 

Is Paul saying that there is no sin at all except through the 
prohibitive knowledge that the law points out? Or is he 
saying that there is sin apart from the law, but sin is much 
more serious where there is law? Or is he saying that there 

is a higher degree of possibility that people may not recog- 
nize sin where there is no law to identify it as such? 

Paul is rather clear on the matter. He said that the command- 
ment in Ex. 20:17; Deut. 5:21 was what awakened him to the 
reality, in God’s sight, about the sin of coveting. 

In short, “men with their sinful natures turn law into an 
occasion for sinful acts” (Robertson, 367). 

As Dodd points out (110), “It is highly significant that Paul 
has chosen for his example the one prohibition of the Deca- 
logue which deals with the inner life, and not with overt action.” 


V. 8: “But sin [as a] starting-point, having trapped me by 
means of the commandment, produced in me all kinds of 
coveting; for apart from the law sin is dead” 

The word “sin” (hamartia) “here denotes not the act of sin- 
ning but the prinicple of sin in the heart . . . primarily a prac- 
tical, experiential conviction of sinfulness” (Corley and 
Vaughan, 84). 

The word “starting-point’ (aphorme) means sin functioned 
as “ʻa bridgehead’, ‘origin’, ‘occasion’, ‘base of operation’” 
(Cranfield, 349). Alford notes that the word “means more 
than mere opportunity, - it indicates the furnishing the 
material and ground of attack, the wherewith and whence 

of attack” (379). 

The verb “trapped” (labousa) means “to take advantage of, 
catch.” In other words, Paul is saying that the commandment 
“provided sin with a bridge-head from which it launched an 
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attack on me, and as a result it brought all kinds of covetous- 
ness to birth within me” (Bruce, 148). 

Covetousness is “the perversion of love” (Corley and Vaughan, 
149) and is actually in conflict with the law itself. After all, 
“the law lays down the divine requirement of love . . . but 
love is easily perverted into desire, and it was through this 
perversion that sin laid hands upon the law, and used it as 

its point of entry into human life” (Barrett, 80). 

To say that “apart from the law sin is dead” does not mean 
that sin ceases to exist but that its forcefulness and ripening 
into fruition is not as responsive as it would have been had 
there not been a law which prohibited it. This connection 
between the law, sin, and death “is evidently in a comparison 
sense . . . it requires us to understand it only so far as it was 
excited by law. Men’s passions would exist, but without 

law they would not be known to be evil, and they would not 
be excited into wild and tumultuous raging” (Barnes, 150). 
So, the expression means “inactive, not non-existent” (Robert- 
son, 368), or “powerless. Just as a dead lion has claws and 
sinews, but no strength or activity” (Beet, 195). So, “what 
can the word ’sin’ denote, at the beginning and end of 

this verse but the principle of sin, depravity, indwelling 
sin?” (Arnold, 169). 

As Barth frames it: “apart from the law sin is dead and 

men are alive. Only when the creature stands over against 
the Creator may it be defined as sinful” (249). 


V. 9: “Now, formerly I was alive apart from the law, but when 
the commandment appeared sin came to life” 

Since the context of Paul’s words here fall under the larger 
umbrella of Adam, Genesis, the Fall and the Law, Paul ap- 
pears to have in mind the fact that “Adam was not conscious 
of any sinful inclination until his obedience was tested by the 
commandment ‘thou shalt not eat’ (Bruce, 149). If so, he is 
plunging, somewhat, into the same territory. 

In other words, the situation with Adam/humans before the 
giving of the Law, was one in which man was physically 
alive, “not yet knowing himself to be a sinner, he seemed 

to himself to be possessed of life” (Cranfield, 352). 

But when the “commandment” (entoles) — which represented 
the “law” (nomos) - came/appeared, sin came to life” — I be- 
came aware of sin. When this happened, as v. 10 states: 


V. 10: “and I died and the commandment, the one for life, 


proved to mean death for me” 
“I died” means that “my seeming life was over for I was 
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conscious of sin, of violation of law. I was dead before, but 

I did not know. Now I found out that I was spiritually dead” 
(Robertson, 368). Indeed, “the actual effect of the command- 
ment has been death” (Cranfield, 352). 


V. 11: “for sin by opportunity, having trapped me by means 

of the commandment, deceived me and killed me” 

The word “opportunity” (aphormen) appears for the second 
and final time in Romans (v. 8). Again, it denotes “starting- 
point, origin, occasion, base of operation, bridge-head.” 

The word “deceived” (exepatesen) is somewhat reminiscent 

of Eve’s experience in Gen. 3:13. “But Paul would not have 
re-told the fall story in the first person singular had he not 
recognized it as an authentic description of his own experience, 
as well as the experience of all mankind” (Bruce, 149). 


There [v. 8], as here, there was both a deceiving and 
a Slaying; and both by means of (or through the in- 
tervention of) the commandment. Sin used the 
commandment to make that appear desirable to 
me which was really pernicious. Sin is always a 
deceiver. It always promises more pleasure and 
and advantage than it gives. And the command- 
ment which forbids it becomes the occasion of 
increasing the deception; because it makes the 
seeming good greater beforehand by the prohi- 
bition, and the real evil greater afterward by the 
penalty. (Arnold, 170) 


V. 12: “So, then, the law is holy, indeed, and the command- 
ment is holy and righteous and good” 

The overall law [v. 7] and the commandment which repre- 
sents the law, is “holy” as far as its basic nature of sepa- 
ration from ungodliness and unrighteousness and origin 

from God are concerned. . . “just” as far as its rules, maxims, 
and claims are concerned . . . “good” as far as its purpose 

and designs for happiness and service to God are concerned. 
“Thus, the idea that the Law is equivalent to sin is refuted” 
(Dodd, 111). 


V. 13: “Therefore, did the good for me result in death? May 

it never be so! But sin, in order that it may be revealed [to be] 
sin, by means of the good for me is producing death, in order 
that sin may become surpassingly sinful by means of the com- 
mandment” 

Did what was “good” [the law] for me lead to my death? 
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Perish the thought! 

The truth of the case at hand is that sin is so perverse and 
pervasive in its ugliness and destructiveness that it turned 

a good thing into a bad thing; that is, an instrument of death. 
Sin actually abused the law and thereby revealed the tragedy 
of sin’s projection, and the madness to which sin leads. 
Godet’s summary (279) of the three key ideas in this verse is 
now noted: (1) sin slays by that which is good; (2) that there- 
by it may accomplish an act worthy of its nature; (3) and that 
thereby (final end) this nature may be manifested clearly.” 

In other words, “by arousing sin to activity it showed what a 
heinous thing it was” (Dodd, 112). 


. For Christians (7:14-23) 


These verses may be separated into three subdivisions due to 
their unique emphases (according to Newell, 27ff.): (a) the 
struggle to overcome evil because of the flesh (vs. 14-17); 

(b) the struggle to do right because of the flesh (vs. 18-21); 

(c) the struggle and discoveries: Delight (v. 22) — Discernment 
(v.22) — Defeat (v. 23). 


(a) the struggle to overcome evil because of the flesh (vs. 14-17): 
V. 14: “For we know that the law is spiritual, but I am made 

of flesh, having been and still being under the sin” 

The law is said to be “spiritual” (pneumatikos) in the sense 

that it came from God and its purpose, as clearly delineated 

in 7:7-13, is to awaken awareness of the sinfulness of sin and 
point people to Jesus Christ. 

For Paul to say that he is “made of flesh” (sarkinos) is to say 
that he is “unspiritual.” The word indicates “the stuff of which 
something is made; having flesh for the substance and material 
of which it is composed” (Trench, 272). Indeed, as Winer noted 
in 1882, it is “a description of the natural man . . . in antithesis 
to pneumatikos” (122); “the material flesh or consisting of flesh” 
(Schweizer, 105). 

Bruce notes this refers to “this nature of mine enslaved to a 
power which my will repudiates. There is something in man — 
even regenerate man — which objects to God and seeks to be 
independent of Him; this ‘something’ is what Paul calls his 
‘flesh’ (cf. verse 18), a prey to the tyranny of indwelling sin” 
(153). 

The words “having been and still being under the sin” 
(pepramenos hupo ten hamartian) contains the perfect tense 
verb which stresses a state of completed action and remaining 
in that state. This is no contradiction to what he said earlier 
about being set free or emancipated from the dominion of sin 
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(ch. 5-6). After all, “the emancipation still left flesh in Paul 
and the flesh that was still left was no better than it had been 
before; it it dwelt no good thing, and in it and by it Paul was 
still sold to sin” (Lenski, 477). 

This is “ the proof of a spiritual and wise man. . . he is dis- 
pleased with himself . . . he praises the Law of God, which 
he recognizes because he is spiritual” (Luther, 112). 

In the following verses he will explain more fully just what 
this means. 


V. 15: “For I do not understand what I am doing; for I am 

not practicing what I wish, but what I am hating this I am 
practicing” 

Robertson says “the dual life pictured here by Paul finds an 
echo in us all, the struggle after the highest in us (‘what I really 
wish,’ ho thelo, to practice it steadily, prasso) and the slipping 
into doing (poio) ‘what I really hate’ (ho miso) and yet some- 
times do” (369). In other words, even as a recipient of the do- 
nated righteousness of God by faith, he still struggles with 

his sinful nature; “his obedience is not perfect. .. The new 
regime as come, and believers belong to it by faith. But the 
old regime still exists and exerts its influence on believers. 
Struggle with sin marks our life in this world” (Moo, 234). 
Nevertheless, as he will explode with joy and rapture in vs. 
24-25a, he keeps looking forward with assurance and ex- 
pectations to deliverance! 


V. 16: “But if I am continually doing what I am not wishing, 
then I am agreeing with the law that it is good” 

The present tense verbs “doing” (poio) and “wishing” (thelo) 
and “agreeing” (sumphemi) indicate constant, ongoing actions; 
a pattern of behaviors. That is, “Paul seconds the righteous- 
ness which the law requires and abominates the sin which it 
forbids. . . for as long as he thus agrees with God’s law, so 
long he will continue in daily contrition and repentance, and 
the Holy Spirit ‘daily and richly forgives all sins to me and 

all believers” (Lenski, 480). 

The verb “agreeing” (sumphemi) occurs only here in the NT. 
It means “I speak with, or join my voice to, i.e., I add my voice 
to that of the law, affirming that it is good” (Bengel, 86). It 
indicates that I “speak together with; concur with, since the 
law also does not desire what I do” (Vincent, 81). 

The word “good” (kalos) “suggests the moral beauty or nobili- 
ty of the law” (Denney, 641). Barrett frames it this way: 

“The very fact that I am unhappy about my own deeds con- 
firms that the law is just and good. Is the law sin? Certainly 
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not; it is confirmed by conscience” (147). 

Bengel cannot be ignored here either: “The assent of a man to 
the law against himself, is a remarkable trait of true religion, 
a powerful testimony for God” (86). 


V. 17: “So now Ino longer am producing it but the sin dwel- 
ling in me” 

The word “T” (ego) is an emphatic word stressing “not my 
true self, my higher personality, but my lower self due to my 
slavery to indwelling sin. Paul does not mean to say that his 
whole self has no moral responsibility by using this paradox” 
(Robertson, 369). To say, “I no longer am producing it but 
the sin dwelling in me” is something “a true saint may say 

in a moment of passion, but a sinner had better not make it 

a principle” (Denney, 642). 

Here, “sin is personified as an evil power which takes up its 
residence within human nature, and there controls man’s ac- 
tions” (Barrett, 147). Yes, even within a Christian, sin con- 
stantly lurks as “an unwelcome, hateful presence” (Newell, 
274). 

Cragg frames it so well: 


A divided self is a defeated self, and no more 
poignant expression of this truth has ever been 
written than Paul’s account of his unavailing 
struggle to satisfy the moral demands of the law. 
His true self he believed to be on the side of 
right and so on the side of God; but his physical 
nature had become a realm in which an alien 
power exercised its sway, and he was incapable 
of overthrowing its tyranny. (502) 


James Stewart (A Faith to Proclaim, 78-79) notes that 


what is really at issue in the agelong tragic di- 
lemma of Romans vii, what in fact is always at 
stake in every moment of temptation, is not a 
higher self or lower self, personal integrity or 
dishounour [but] the strengthening or (please 
God) the weakening of the spirit forces of evil 
that are out to destroy the kingdom of Christ. 


The words of Calvin, quoted by Stewart, are imperative: 
“For if the glory of God is dear to us, as it ought to be, we 
ought to struggle with all our might against him who aims 
at the extinction of that glory. If we are animated with 
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proper zeal to maintain the kingdom of Christ, we must 
wage irreconcilable war with him who conspires its ruin” 
(79). 

Indeed, “to be saved from sin, a man must at the same time 
own it and disown it” (Denney, 641). 

Again, God’s answer to his dilemma will be disclosed in 
vs. 24-25a. 


(b) the struggle to do right because of the flesh (vs. 18-21) 

V. 18: “For I know that nothing lives in me, that is, in my 
flesh, [which is] good, for to will is present with me but 
producing the good is not” 

The words “For I know” indicate a truthful reality on the 

part of Paul. He knows something which is “not peculiar 

to some few men. Every religious man has this knowledge 
concerning himself. There is no sinless Christian” (Barth, 263). 
This verse is a confirmation that v. 17 is true; it is “a con- 
fession of the self’s powerlessness for good” (Cranfield, 360). 
There may be several reasons why the good cannot be carried 
out consistently: he may simply fail to do what is good; he 
may, for some reason/s, wind up doing the opposite of what 
he wills. However, with any human being, “best actions are 
always stained and spoiled by his egotism” (Cranfield, 361). 
The word “flesh” (sarki) here and in v. 25 denotes that “the 
flesh is radically evil which constantly draws man in the di- 
rection of sin. . . . an element in human nature so completely 
under the control of sin that not only is there no good in it, 

it corrupts all man’s activity” (Barrett, 148). 

To admit that there remains in him a less than commonly 
accepted brand (still sinful and affected by carnal factors) 

is shocking to such an extent that some think Paul could 

not possibly be admitting or confession his own struggle 

as a Saint. But as Luther points out: 


But the whole passage shows very clearly a strong 
hatred against the flesh and a sincere love for the 
Law and all that is good. No carnal man ever does 
this. He rather hates the Law and follows his flesh 
and evil lusts. The spiritual man fights against his 
flesh and deplores that he cannot do what (as a new 
man) he desires to do. (112) 


As noted by Sanday and Headlam, “the part of man in 
which sin thus establishes itself is not his higher self, his 
conscience, but his lower self, the ‘flesh,’ which, if not it- 
self evil, is too easily made the instrument of evil” (182). 
The verb “present” (parakeitai) occurs in the NT only here 
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cce 


and v. 21. It means “‘to lie at disposal,’ ‘to stand in the power 
of someone’ (denoting human power and impotence” (Buchsel, 
656). So, even though the word “will” means “‘to strive after, 
desire, demand, question, seek, pray, knock . . . my will merely 
reminds me of the good which is not in me” (Barth, 264). 


V. 19: “For the good I am wishing I do not do, but Iam 
practicing the very evil I do not wish” 

This is the same conclusion reached in v. 17. This is basically 
a repeat of v. 15, “but what was there an abstract contrast 
between inclination and action is here sharpened into the 
moral contrast between good inclination and bad action” 
(Denney, 642). 


V. 20: “and if I am doing the very thing I do not wish, I 
am no longer the one producing it but sin that lives in me” 
This verse is basically a repeat of v. 17. The words “I am 
no longer” the one who is “doing the very thing I do not 
wish” is Paul’s way of separating his present self from the 
one he was before his conversion to Christianity. Sin still 
finds a lodging place and sphere of activity in him, however, 
since he is still in the flesh, and since sin uses the human 
body as the instrument for its malignant purposes. 

Indeed, here Paul presents himself “as a person whose in- 
clination is violated by his actions, from the indwelling sin 
which is really responsible for them” (Denney, 642). 

So, in the words of Martin Luther: “The one and the same 
person is both flesh and spirit. So both are true: he does, 
yet he does not. . . . itis not the whole person who sins 

but only a part of the person (his corrupt nature)” (113). 


V. 21: “I find then the law, the wishing in me to do the 
good, the evil to be present with me” 

This “law” will be more clearly identified in v. 23. 

Here, suffice it to say that the word “law” (nomos) is the 
“rule, the constraining principle” (Sanday and Headlam, 
182) which affects outcome or actions. In other words, “Paul 
is here using ‘law’ in a sense familiar to us in connection 
with ‘laws of nature’ . . . a statement of what is observed to 
happen . . . the way things always go” (Westcott, 280). 
Barnes captures the idea this way: 


There is a law whose operation I experience when- 
ever I attempt to do good . . . it binds, controls, in- 

fluences, or is that to which he was subject . . . his 

carnal and corrupt nature to the evil propensities 
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and disposition which were leading him astray . . . 
which, when I would do right, impedes my progress, 
and prevents my accomplishing what I would... 
Every Christian is as much acquainted with this as 
was the Apostle Paul. (157-158) 


(c) the struggle and discoveries: Delight (v. 22) — Discernment 
(v.22) — Defeat (v. 23). 

V. 22: “For I am delighting/rejoicing in the law of God in ac- 
cordance with my inner being” 

This “delight” in God’s law means that he “embraces it with 
gladness, loves it as the revelation of God’s good and merci- 
ful will” (Cranfield, 362). This verb “delighting” (sunedomai) 
occurs only here in the NT. It is “the agreement of moral sym- 
pathy” (Vincent, 82). 

The words “my inner being” (ton eso anthropon) refer to “the 
essence of the man which is conscious of itself as an ethical 
personality” (Vincent, 82). This is “none other than his 
‘spiritual man,’ or ‘ spiritual nature’” (Luther, 114). 


V. 23: “but I see another law in my members waging war 
against the law of my mind and making me a prisoner in 

the law of sin which is in my members” 

The word “I see” (blepo) indicates that “Paul is a spectator 
of his own personality” (Vincent, 82). 

The word “waging war” (antistrateuomenon) occurs only 
here in the NT. It is used “only figuratively of sin regarded 
as a ruling power at war with the law of my mind” (Arndt and 
Gingrich, 75). Thayer notes it means “to make a military ex- 
pedition, or take the field, against any one; to oppose, war 
against” (51). 

The words “the law of my mind” (to nomo tou voos mou) 

is “the rational part of conscience, the faculty which decides 
between right and wrong: strictly speaking it belongs to the 
region of morals” (Sanday and Headlam, 183). 

This “law of sin” is the control which sin may exert over us. 
“Sin’s exercising such authority over us is a hiddeous usur- 
pation of the prerogative of God’s law” (Cranfield, 364). 


(3) The Law’s Conquest (7:24-25) 
Deliverance 
V. 24: “Wretched man that Iam; Who shall deliver me from 
this body of death? 
The word “wretched” (talaiporos) occurs in the NT only here 
and Rev. 3:17. It refers to “enduring toils and troubles; af- 
flicted, wretched” (Thayer, 614). It means being “miserable, 
distressed” (Arndt and Gingrich, 811). Barrett adds: 
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The source of Paul’s wretchedness is clear. It is 

not a ‘divided self’, but the fact that the last hope 
of mankind, religion, has proved to be a broken 
reed. Through sin, it is no longer a comfort but 

an accusation. Man needs not a law but deliverance. 
(151) 


Denney notes this as “a wail of anguish and a cry for help” 
... the words are the words which he knows are wrung from 
the heart of the man who realises that he is himself in the 
state just described” (643). 

Sanday and Headlam regard it as “a heart-rending cry from 
the depths of despair” (183). Bruce notes that this cry did 
not spring from their perfect justification but from their 
sanctification which “is only begun. .. . 


It is a progressive work. When they believed in 
Christ, they knew but very little of the fountain 
of corruption that dwells in them. When Christ 
made Himself known to them as their Saviour, 
and the Beloved of their souls, the carnal mind 
seemed to be dead, but they found out afterwards 
that it was not dead. . . . [this] is their cry until 
they are made perfect in holiness. (154-155) 


This “body of death” is “that heritage of human nature 
subject to the law of sin and death which he shares with 

all sons of Adam” (Bruce, 155). Denney correlates this 
expression with the body of sin (6:6; cp. 7:23). It is “the 
body which, as the instrument if not the seat of sin, is in- 
volved in its doom” (643). 

The words, “this body of death” (ek tou somatos tou thanatou 
toutou) refer to deliverance from “the life which, because 
of sin, must succomb to death” (Cranfield, 367). 

The body is “regarded as the principal instrument which sin 
uses to enslave and destroy the soul” (Vincent, 84). 

Indeed, as Emil Brunner phrases it: 


The cleavage within man is a mortal wound, some- 
thing that must lead to death . . . not merely physical 
death, and not merely an extinction, but a negative 
existence. The solid bearer and expression of the 
corruption of death is the body, the same body in 
whose members the law of sin finds its support, so 
to speak. This is why it is called a body of death. 
(66). 
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V. 25: “I give thanks to God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
So, then, on the one hand I myself am serving the law of 
God, and on the other hand, in my flesh the law of sin” 

“Tt is astonishing to find this outbreak of triumph hard on 
the heels of his anguished cry” (Bruce, 155). Nevertheless, 
the anticipation and the assertion could not be contained, 
however astonishing it may appear to be. In other words, 
this deliverance is now expressed as “the confidence that 
God will surely accomplish that deliverance in His good time’ 
(Cranfield, 369). 

In fact, the lack of “thanks” would be even more astonishing 
and uttely sad and bad to the bone. After all, this deliverance 
comes through or by means of the Divine Deliverer, Jesus 
Christ our Lord! 

In the mean time, however, Paul notes that he is in the cross- 
fires of conquest and conflict: the law of God and the law of 
sin. 

The words “the law of sin” (nomo hamartias) refer to the 
fact that “sin is represented in the New Testament as an or- 
ganized economy” (Vincent, 83). It represents antagonism 
to the law of God. And Paul, like all believers are in it to 
win it. Believers are 
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righteous because they believe in Christ, whose 
righteousness covers them and is imputed to them. 
But they are sinners, inasmuch as they do not fulfill 
the Law and still have sinful lusts. . . . But sin re- 
mains in the spiritual man, in order that he might 
exercise himself in grace, put off his pride and 
check his arrogance. He who confesses his sins 
should not believe that he can thereby shake off 

the burden (of sin) and quietly live on (in sin). 

But he should know that when he puts off the bur- 
den (of sin), he enters the warfare for God and takes 
up a new burden for God against the Devil and his 
own remaining faults” (Luther, 115, 116). 


“O victory in Jesus, my Saviour forever, He sought me 
and bought me with His redeeming blood; He loved me 
ere I knew Him, and all my love is due Him, He plunged 
me to victory beneath the cleansing flood.” 


As Freedom from Death (8:1-39) 


This is the fifth way by which the righteoousness of God is provided 
to those with the obedient-based kind of faith in God/Jesus Christ: 
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(1) Through Faith [3:21-4:25]; (2) As Freedom from the Wrath of God 
[5:1-21]; (3) As Freedom from Sin [6:1-23]; (4) As Freedom from the 
Law [7:1-25]; and now (5) As Freedom from Death [8:1-39]. 

Harper Shannon, my former pastor and Father in Expository Preaching, 
states that this “is the greatest chapter in all the Word of God on the 
victorious life of the Christian in the Holy Spirit” (46). 

Treatment of this chapter will follow the sevenfold assurance outline 

by E. P. Alldredge (92-93) and close parallels by J.W. MacGorman (97): 


(1) No Condemnation (vv. 1-13) Deliverance (1-11) 
(2) No Alienation (vv. 14-17) Sonship (12-17) 

(3) No Disintegration (vv. 18-25) Hope (18-25) 

(4) No Isolation (vv. 26-27) Intercession (26-27) 
(5) No Miscalculation (vv. 28-30) Care (28-30) 

(6) No Accusation (vv. 31-34) Assurance (31-39) 
(7) No Separation (vv. 35-39) 


(1) No Condemnation (vv. 1-13) 


V. 1: “There is, therefore, now no condemnation to those who are in 
Christ Jesus” 

The word “therefore” (ara) is an inferential particle which draws a 
conclusion based on all the positive news about how God provides 
His righteousness to those with an obedient-based kind of faith. It 
also sets the stage for the unfolding of additional realities, such as 
the cancellation of condemnation. 

The word “condemnation” (katakrima) occurs here for the third 
and final time in Romans (cp. 5:16, 18). Again, it refers to the 
condition of those who have not received God’s declaration of 
donated righteousness to those who have the obedient-based 

kind of faith noted earlier in this writing. Again, this condemna- 
tion springs from the law, which no one has ever or could ever 
obey consistently and perfectly. So, everyone is guilty of sin 

and stands under the sentence of condemnation. Sin uses the 
human body as the instrument through which it not only captures 
and enslaves people but also destroys them. 

But God condemned sin in Jesus Christ and made those who em- 
brace Him and becomes His slaves to be free from this condem- 
nation. 

In other words, when God declares someone “righteous” (justified), 
there is a cancellation of condemnation — a cancellation that is total 
and irreversible, and is in place “now.” This reality of the declara- 
tion of donated righteousness to those with faith is what makes pos- 
sible the reality of sanctification (i.e., the out-living of the in-living 
Christ) in the life of Christians. Paul will elaborate more on this in 
the following verses. 

In the mean time, however, it is extremely important to note that this 
cancellation of condemnation is only for those who are “in Christ 
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Jesus.” [For a thorough examination of what it means to be “in Christ 
Jesus’, see James Stewart’s book, A Man in Christ, which may be 
located on Internet Archive. | 

This expression, “in Christ Jesus,” or similar expressions, ‘in Christ, 
in Him, in the Lord, etc.’ occurs over 160 times in Paul’s writings. 
Suffice it here to say that the expression means to be united with 
Him or in union with Him. “By uniting his life with a human be- 

ing, God creatively brings new powers into play and so alters the 
entire situation” (Robbins, 105) of condemnation. In the words of 
Emil Brunner, “God’s nature, as it was revealed in Jesus Christ is to 
be seen in just this, that he communicates himself, that he lets man 
share in his life. His righteousness therefore is that which men ought 
to receive, and which they all do receive inasmuch as they believe” 
(29). The cancellation of condemnation is a marvel to behold. 

J. Murray notes the utter significance of this expression: 


To be reminded of union with Christ in this connection 
is no less pertinent than to be assured of freedom from 
condemnation, because the potency of sin and of the 
flesh, evident in the conflict of 7:14-25, makes it all 
the more necessary to appreciate the victory which be- 
longs to the believer in the bonds of Jesus Christ. It is 
a succinct way of alluding to all the grace implied in 
the argument of the earlier passage. (275) 


V. 2: “For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus freed me from 
the law of sin and of death” 

The two contrasting laws could not be any more different or diverse. 
This “law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus” refers to the life which 
the Holy Spirit possesses in His very nature (verses 5, 6, 9-11) and 
which He authors and gives to others. The word “law” (nomos) refers 
to the rule, norm, or principle by what the Spirit works or operates. 
In other words, the Holy Spirit is alive and operates in the sphere of 
giving life rather than sin and death. 

“The Spirit is that new, existential, once-for-all, universal life, which 
has been revealed in Christ” (Barth, 273). 

On the other hand, “the law of sin and death” is uncompromising. 
“Death is the punishment of sin, death now involves that, and is not 
only temporal misery, but eternal ruin also” (Alford, 386). 

But having been freed from that horrible reality, he is not serving 
another master in which “all claim of sin on him is at an end — he 

is acquitted, and there is no condemnation for him” (Ibid.) 

In the words of Clifton J. Allen,“The Holy Spirit makes effective in 
us the resurrection power of Christ. We thus experience the moral and 
spiritual power of the living Christ through his Spirit. We are no longer 
helpless victims of the law of sin in our members” (87). 
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Let it not be ignored or minimized that this transformative change 
takes place only because it is rendered possible and effective “in 
Christ Jesus,” and our union with Him. The next verse “tells us 
how this happens” (MacGorman, 98). 


V. 3: “For what the law was unable [to do] being weak in the flesh, 
God Himself [did], having sent His Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and for sin, condemned sin in the flesh” 

To say that the law was unable to make people right with God is 

a truth that Paul has been hammering for several chapters and verses. 
This is the first occurrence of the word “flesh” (sarx) in Romans 

[8:4, 5 (twice), 6, 7, 8, 9, 12 (twice) 13. It occurs elsewhere in 9:3, 

5, 8; 11:14; 13:14. 


The verb “weak” (esthenei) first appeared in 4:19; it will occur again 
in 14:1, 2, 21. The noun “without strength” (asthenes) appears in 
5:6. The noun “infirmities” (asthenema) occurs in 15:1. The noun 
“infirmity” (astheneia) occurs in 6:19; 8:26. 

To say that it was “weak in the flesh” does not mean that it was the 
fault of the law but that such was not the purpose of the law. Its 
design, as noted earlier in this writing, was to increase people’s 
awareness of sin and their hopelessness to change or be changed 
by it. It not only revealed how bad people are but also how good 
people can never be by their own efforts. 

So, the weakness in the flesh refers to the natural man’s “foolish- 
ness and vanity of those who put their trust in it (to save them)” 
(Luther, 120). 

But what the law was not able to do, God Himself did in the In- 
carnation; understood to involve the entire life and ministry of 
Jesus while He was on this earth as a human being. 

In the phrase, “in the likeness of sinful flesh,” the word “likeness” 
(homoiomati) occurs for the fourth and final time in Romans (cp. 
1:23; 5:14; 6:5). This means that “Christ took precisely the same 
fallen nature that we ourselves have, and that he remained sinless 
because he constantly overcame a proclivity to sin” (Barrett, 156). 
The word basically communicates the idea of “Christ’s likeness 

to us, not His unlikeness” (Denney, 645). He appeared in a human 
body to accomplish the will of God. 

The fact that God “condemned sin in the flesh” is remarkable. This 
phrase refers to “the judicial judgment which was executed upon 
the power of sin in the cross of Christ. God executed this judgment 
and overthrew the power of sin; he not only declared sin to be what 
it was but pronounced and executed judgment upon it” (J. Murray, 
278). 

However, it is possible that the emphasis here involves more than 
the cross alone. Indeed, Buchsel maintains that 
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Paul is obviously thinking of the totality of what God has 
done, and does, through His Son. He has in mind the whole 
movement from the incarnation to the impartation of the 
Spirit to believers, v. 4. The obedience of the Son to the 
death of the cross is obviously part of this ‘condemning 

sin in the flesh’. But in Romans Paul’s concern is with the 
whole of God’s saving action in the Son” (951-952). 


Dodd apparently leans in this direction: “By His life of perfect 
obedience, and His victorious death and resurrection, the reign 

of sin over human nature has been broken” (93). 

So, whatever the exact or precise meaning is, the truth stands for- 
ever that God “pronouned the doom of Sin. In the flesh-and-blood 
body of a Man, on the very territory of sin, so to speak, God doomed 
sin” (Greathouse, 166). 

Vincent’s comments cannot be ignored. By the word “condemned,” 
Paul is saying that sin has been “deposed from its dominion, a thing 
impossible to the law, which could pronounce judgment and inflict 
penalty, but not dethrone. Christ’s holy character was a condemna- 
tion of unholiness” (86). 


V. 4: “in order that the righteous requirement of the law may be ful- 
filled in us who do not live with reference to the flesh but with reference 
to the Spirit” 

The word “that, in order that” (hina) is the beginning of a purpose 
clause. 

Instead of facing the condemnation of the law because it was im- 
possible to live in accordance with its “righteous requirement,” 
people of God’s donated righteousness actually discover that the 
“righteous requirement” [described in vs. 5-13] is fulfilled in their lives] 
The words “in us” (en hemin) are small in space but huge in signifi- 
cance. Why? Because this fulfillment of the law is “not in heavenly 
angels: [but] in us; not in haloed saints; [but] in us; not in spiritual 
specialists; [but] in us” (Greathouse, 167). 

The pattern of differentiation between the two types of people on this 
planet is stated with clarity: “with reference to the flesh” and “with 
reference to the Spirit” represent “two conflicting ways of life” 
(Greathouse, 167). With regard to the former, it is a life of bond- 

age or slavery to the power of sin’s sinful sway. It is a life of 
bondage and manifests itself in disobedience to and disrespect 

of God. It is a life which draws forth God’s displeasure and 

frowns. 


V.5: “for those whose living [is] with reference to the flesh are having 


their minds controlled by the things of the flesh, but those whose living 
[is] with reference to the Spirit are having their minds controlled by 
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the things of the Spirit” 

Barrett further qualifies its meaning. To live “with reference to the 
flesh” is “to have one’s life ‘determined by the flesh’ not simply 

to live a corporeal existence (Christ himself did this) but to have 
one’s gaze focused upon all that flesh means, and limited thereby 
to this world, upon existence apart from God” (157). 

It is to live life on the basis of “eros, an egocentric and acquisitive 
kind of love out of self-interest and in order to acquire and possess 
the object of our love . . . the opposite of self-giving in which we 
reject all self-gain and interest, and surrender ourselves to the other 
and love them purely for themselves” (Nygren, Agape and Eros, Vi.). 
On the other hand, “with reference to the Spirit” refers to those 
“whose conduct and course of life are regulated, not according 

to the promptings of the natural man, but according to the dic- 

tates of the Holy Spirit” (Arnold, 187). It is the opposite of eros, 
known as agape: “A whole-hearted surrender to God, whereby 
man becomes God’s willing slave, content to be at His disposal, 
having entire trust and confidence in Him, and desiring only that 
His will should be done” (Nygren, viii-ix). 


V. 6: “For the mind controlled by the flesh [is] death, and the mind 
controlled by the Spirit [is] life and peace” 

The word “mind” (phronema) occurs only four times in the NT and 
all four are in this chapter: here (twice), 7, 27. It may be under- 
stood as a person’s “mind-set; it denotes the basic direction of a 
person’s will” (Moo, 250). 

A mind which is controlled by the flesh is a mind that thinks and 
leads to behaviors which represent death: “estrangement from God 
whereby we are dead in trespasses and sins (cf. Eph. 2:1) (J. Murray, 
285). It is a life of separation from God and the things which please 
Him and reveal His will in one’s life. Such people “think constantly 
about fleshly satisfaction . . . [and] the old nature corrupted and 
weakened by sin” (Allen, 88). 

A mind which is controlled by the Spirit is a mind that thinks and 
leads to behaviors which represent /7fe: “the knowledge and fellow- 
ship of God (cf. John 17:3; 1 John 1:3), the communion which is 
the apex of true religion” (J. Murray, 285-286). 

It is further identified as a life of “peace” (eirene), or the cessation 
of hostility toward God and inner tranquility. It is “the state of final 
fulfillment, the normal state of the new creation” (Foerster, 414). 
Sanday and Headlam regard it as not only “that state of reconciliation 
with God but the sense of reconciliation which diffuses a feeling of 
harmony and tranquility over the whole man” (196). 


V. 7: “because the mind controlled by the flesh [is] enmity against 
God, for it is not subjecting itself to the law of God, for it is unable 
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[to do so]” 

This is the mind which does not (for indeed it cannot) submit itself 
to God; as the seat of indwelling sin it is in permanent revolt” (Den- 
ney, 646). 

The word “enmity” (echthra) occurs only here in Romans but else- 
where in the NT: Lk. 23:12; Ga. 5:20; Eph. 2:15, 16; Ja. 4:4. The 
word means “hatred,” ‘hostility,’ as an inner disposition, as ob- 
jective opposition and as actual conflict, in this case, our enmity 
against God” (Foerster, 815). 

To put it another way, it is the opposite of peace with God and with 
oneself and others. Therefore, it never practices submission to God. 
Indeed, it cannot, and “this disobedience is the natural and inevitable 
consequence of giving way to the flesh” (Sanday and Headlam, 196). 


V. 8: “and those who live in the flesh are unable to please God” 
Those who live chronically and persistently in the realm of rebel- 
lion againt God are the opposition of those who live “in the Spirit” 
and “in Christ.” “The one excludes the other and makes pleasing 
God an impossibility” (Meyer, 307). 


V. 9: “but you are not in the flesh but in the Spirit, since you have 
the Spirit of God living in you. But if someone does not have the 
Spirit of Christ in them, he does not belong to Him” 

In other words, those who are spiritually minded and not carnally 
minded are miles apart in life’s adventure. Those who are con- 
sistently controlled by the Spirit makes all the difference in any 
and every way. This is not to say that those who are controlled by 
the Spirit do not also have indwelling sin, but it is sin which does 
not and cannot control them. This change is attributable to “the 
mystical union of the believer with Christ in the Holy Spirit’ 
(Robertson, 373 — emphasis mine). 

The dual mention of “the Spirit of God” and “the Spirit of Christ” 
means one and the same thing. He switches to “the Spirit of Christ” 
to stress that they “complement each other” (Greathouse, 171). 
That is, the one who has the Spirit of God has the Spirit of Christ 
and the one who has the Spirit of Christ has “the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus” (8:2). This is “a remarkable testimony to the Holy 
Trinity” (Bengel, 91). 

Since every Christian has the Holy Spirit living within him, the 
one who does not have the Holy Spirit and “whose life bears no 
evidences of the Spirit’s sanctifying work is no Christian, how- 
ever much he may claim to be one” (Cranfield, 388). It is the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, then, which ultimately marks one 

out as a child of God. And to a child of God, Jesus Christ “ex- 
ercises His authority at the very centre of the human person 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit” (Leenhardt, 209). 
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V. 10: “And since Christ is in you, indeed, the body is dead be- 
cause of sin but the Spirit is alive because of righteousness” 

The expression, “Christ is in you” indicates both a new spiritual 
bent, as well as a genuine “participation in his life, in the glory of 
his resurrection. To be sure, we are still tied to this earthly, transi- 
tory world through our bodies. Yet this bodily nature has not only 
no longer any claim uon us but also no power where Christ reigns” 
(Brunner, 70). 

Paul now squares the truth with specifics: the Spirit of Christ, 

the Spirit of God, and Christ Himself are the same. So, he now 
underlines or underscores “the intimacy of the relationship that 
exists between Christ and the Holy Spirit in that union by which 
the believer becomes the habitation of both” (J. Murray, 288-289). 
To say that “the body is dead because of sin” is no new idea now 
set forth by Paul. Cp. 5:12; 6:2-11, 23; 7:1-6, 9, 20-25. 

The death of the body is part of the wages of sin. In other words, 
the body “has the seeds of death in it and will die (“because of 
sin”) (Robertson, 373). 

So, “although the body is the prey of death on account of sin, 
nevertheless, the Spirit is life on account of righeousness” (Meyer, 
309). This latter phrase is, in fact, a transitional statement to the 
resurrection which is mentioned in the next verse. In other words, 
the Holy Spirit is the Spirit of “that life which guarantees the an- 
nulment of death in the resurrection” (J. Murray, 290). 

It is most important to note that Paul does not say, “the Spirit is 
life,” but that “the Spirit is alive or living.” This stresses the active 
nature of His being. 

The added phrase, “because of righteousness,” offers added rein- 
forcement to that which is the very theme of Romans: righteousness! 


V. 11: “But since the Spirit of Him Who raised up Jesus from the 
dead lives in you, the One Who raised up Jesus from the dead will 
also give life to your dying bodies through His Spirit who lives in 
you” 

Paul now declares that “they have an asssured hope for the future 
based upon the resurrection of Christ from the dead [see 1 cor. 15:35- 
58] (MacGorman, 99). The word “hope” meaning assurance or con- 
fidence. Thus, the resurrecion of Jesus is a guarantee of our resurrec- 
tion. The Holy Spirit will also quicken our mortal bodies. The indwel- 
ling Spirit is therefore the assurance of a bodily resurrection” (Allen, 
89). 


V. 12: “So then, brothers, we are under obligation, not to the flesh 
to live in reference to the flesh” 

The word “obligation” (opheiletai) first appeared in 1:14 and will 
again in 15:27. 
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Corley and Vaughan’s quote of Brown is irresistable: “Emancipated 
from the tyrannous service of Sin into the service of Righteousness, 
we owe nothing to the flesh; we disown its claims, and are deaf to 
its imperious demands” (p. 84)” (93). 


V. 13: “for if you live in reference to the flesh, you face death; but 
if you are putting to death the practices of the body by the Spirit, 
you shall live” 

The words “putting to death” mean to ‘mortify’ and is the same as 
“reckon” in 6:11. In 6:11, however, these Christians are exhorted 

to reckon themselves dead in relation to sin, but “here they are told 
to reckon their former sinful practices dead in relation to themselves 
(so also in Col. iii. 5f.)” (Bruce, 165). These sinful practices may in- 
clude not only wicked works but also “sinful lusts, or passions” 
(Luther, 121). 


Freedom from Death involves No Condemnation from God! 
(2) No Alienation (vv. 14-17) 


V. 14: “For as many as are being led by the Spirit of God, these 

are the sons of God” 

In keeping with the emphasis on the Holy Spirit in verses 9-13, Paul 
now provides an additional perspective on one of the ways by which 
the Spirit’s presence in believers is demonstrated. It is in active and 
dynamic directions that He functions in regard to “the sons of God”: 
they are chronically, consistently, clearly, and certainly “being led” 
by the Spirit. 

In other words, Christians are not leaderless but are actually being led. 
“The Spirit is not only the liberator but also the leader. The character- 
istic of the sons of God is that they are under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit” (Brunner, 72). 

Previously, the Spirit was spoken as the One Who provided believers 
with the power or ability to conquer sin and death. Now that idea 

is linked to the activity of the Spirit in making this conquering a 
reality. “The daily, hourly putting to death the schemes and enter- 
prises of the sinful flesh by means of the Spirit is a matter of ‘being 
led’, directed, impelled, controlled by the Spirit” (Cranfield, 395). 
That is, the life which God not only promises but also provides is 

to live as “sons of God” — both now and evermore. There is no 
alienation — only adoption into the family of God. This is a major 
contrast with the former ‘bondage of slaves,’ as the next verse 

so clearly depicts. 


V. 15: “For ye did not receive the spirit of slavery again leading 
to fear but ye received the spirit of adoption as sons by which we 
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are crying out, ‘Abba, Father” 
The absence of alienation is further supported by a return to the 
analogy of slavery. As Greathouse presents it: 


Under the law, the highest relationship with God one 
may know is that of servitude — i.e., scrupulous endeavor 
to please God, which is inevitably accompanied by the 
spirit of bondage... to fear. But under grace, our re- 
lationship is that of sonship — i.e., a filial relationship of 
love characterized by joyous and grateful obedience. 
(175) 


The word “adoption as sons” (huiothesias) first occurs here in 
Romans and will later appear in v. 23 and 9:4. [It occurs only 

2 other times in the NT: Ga. 4:15; Ep. 1:5]. It denotes “the nature 
and condition of the true disciples of Christ, who by receiving the 
Spirit of God into their souls become the sons of God” (Thayer, 
634). 

It is this “adoption as sons” which stokes or stirs up the constant 
or consistent cry so common among the children of God: Abba, 
Father. The word “Abba” is an Aramaic word for “Father.” It 

is a term of intimacy or closeness to God which only “the sons 
of God” may utter. [It was first used by Jesus in Mk. 14:36, and 
will occur again in Ga. 4:6]. In Mk. 14:36, it was “Christ’s prayer 
of distress in Gethsemane which tells us that this prayer was of- 
fered up ‘with strong crying (krauge allied to krazo) and tears’” 
(Lenski, 523). The word krazo will occur also in 9:27. 

Here, Paul uses the first person plural: “we” cry. This is “the 
witness borne by the believer’s own consciousness in virtue of 
the Holy Spirit’s indwelling as the Spirit of adoption” (J. Murray, 
297). In the next verse, it is the Spirit Himself who bears witness 
to this new relationship with God — a sort of doubled emphasis! 
So, this “spontaneous outburst” (Moo, 261) by the sons of God 

is a special outburst reserved exclusively for God’s sons. They 
and they alone know the intimacy associated with this term of 
endearment. Indeed, the Holy Spirit not only makes our status 

as sons of God possible but also thereby “gives us the inner 
certainty of knowing that we are God’s dearly loved children” 
(Ibid.). 


V. 16: “The Spirit Himself bears witness with our spirit that we 

are children of God” 

This verse confirms and clarifies that “our crying [““Abba, Father” 
rests upon the fact that no less an authority than God Himself in 

His Spirit has assured us — and continues to assure us — that we are 
His children . . . this knowledge has been given to us by God” (Cran- 
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field, 402). 

Again, in addition to the believer’s own ‘witness’ of sonship by 
the intimate cry just noted, that witness of the Spirit is now ac- 
centuated. And He does this in connection “with our spirit.” So, 
again, there is double testimony to this startling reality. In fact, 
Arnold notes that “this co-witness of the Spirit of God with our 
spirit, whereby we are assured that we are children of God, is a 
very important and blessed reality” (195). 

However, the Spirit is not only the One by whom the sons of God 
are “being led” but also the One Who is “bearing witness” with 
assurances of certainty about this family connection. 

The word “bears witness” (summarturei) occurs here for the second 
time in Romans (cp. 2:15) and one other time in Romans (9:1), both 
times in reference to “the conscience” (Barrett, 164). It is used 
only one other time in the NT: Rev. 22:18. It means “ to confirm, 
to testify in support of someone” (Arndt and Gingrich, 786). 
Now, “we could not know this by looking toward ourselves, what 
we are and what we do; but the divine Spirit testifies this for us, 
and our spirit, yielding to the authority of that witness, gains a con- 
viction that transcends all reasoning” (Leenhardt, 215). 

Paul here switches from “the sons of God” to “children of God.” 
The word “children” (tekna) occurs here in Romans for the first 
time and will occur again in v. 17, 21; 9:7, 8 (three times). Paul 
may have done this so as to avoid excluding “women from the 
status he describes” (Moo, 263). 

In a similar vein, Nygren suggests Paul is simply coupling the 
reception of the Spirit with being children of God and sonship. 
More specifically, he notes that “according to the flesh, we are 
the children of Adam, but as they who have been born of the 
Spirit, we are the children of God... ‘to all who received him 
who believed in his name, he gave power to become children of 
God’ (John 1:12-13)” (328). 

Allen thinks 


the word ‘children’ suggests something of a kinship by 
nature, that is, in emphasizes our regeneration. The use 
of ‘sons’ in verse 14 suggests something of the legal 
relationship through adoption. Likely Paul had no sharp 
distinction in mind. The important truth is that we can 
have assurance through the inner witness of the Spirit 
that we are Christians” (91). 


In concert with Allen, Lenski maintains that the change from 
“sons” to “children” is not a matter of contrast but of “amplifi- 
cation: ‘sons’ as adopted persons, yea, ‘children’ born in regene- 
ration. Both are true, and together they join us to God so that we 
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are surely debtors to him to live, not according to the flesh as be- 
fore, but according to the new spirit born in us” (526). 


V. 17: “And if children, also heirs; indeed, heirs of God, and 
fellow-heirs with Christ, since we suffer with [Him] in order that 
we may also share in [His] glory” 

Paul’s transition to the term “heirs” (kleronomoi) was not uncom- 
mon with him. He used the term earlier in Romans 4:13-14 [cp. 
Gal. 3:29; 4:1, 7; Ti. 3:7... Plus, he used the verb form of this 
word (kleronomeo) in 1 Co. 6:9, 10; 15:50; Ga. 4:30; 5:21.... 
He used another noun form of this word (kleromonia) in Ga. 3:18; 
Ep. 1:14, 18; 5:5; Co. 3:24]. 


Christians as Heirs. Since Christ is ‘heir’ on the basis of 
His sonship, those who are followers of Jesus Christ are 
His brothers (He. 2:11, 17), and thus sons through Christ. 
‘For in Christ you are all sons of God’ (Gal. 3:26). The 
believer is a son of God not in his own right, but be be- 
ing a follower of Christ. In Rom. 8:14-17 Paul applies 
the phrase ‘sons of God’ to those who are led by the 
Spirit of God, and who have thus received sonship. And 
if sons of God, “then [they are also] heirs, heirs of God 
and fellow heirs with Christ (v. 17). Three ideas are 
brought together here by Paul: sonship, heirs, and fellow 
heirs. The sonship of the believer is not established by 
natural birth or physical descent; it comes through the re- 
demption of Jesus Christ through which ‘we might re- 
ceive adoption [huiothesia] as sons’ (Ga. 4:5). God gives 
by His Spirit a ‘spirit of sonship’ (Gk. huiothesia, Rom. 
8:15, NAB ‘spirit of adoption’; NEB ‘a Spirit that makes 
us sons’), 1.e., He has made ‘adoption’ (huiothesia) pos- 
sible through His Son, because ‘flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God’ (1 Cor. 15:50). A unique 
NT emphasis is that sonship and adoption into sonship 
are possible only through the means God has established 
in Jesus Christ. Through the Son the believer becomes 
God’s son, and ‘if a son then an heir’ (Gal. 4:7; cf. 4:1). 
To be sons of God and thus ‘heirs according to the pro- 
mise’ (3:29) means to have been set free by God from 
the condition of slavery to the elemental spirits of the 
universe (4:3, 7) (Hasel, 675) 


To sum up in a more concise manner: The idea of inheritance 
emphasizes “the gratuity of the wealth received. Paul sees in the 
fact of adoption a privilege which was passed on to sinners by 
the Son, the Heir par excellence, He in whom the promise of in- 
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heritance, made to Abraham (4:13; cf. Ga. 3:29), has found its 
supreme fulfillment” (Greathouse, 177). 

The word “heir” (kleronomos) first appears in the NT in Mt. 21: 
38/Mk. 12:7/Lk.20:14 in regard to Jesus Himself. So, Paul’s use 
and adoption of the word is anchored solidly in Jesus. 

“Heirs of God” means the inheritance which God gives His sons 
or children. 

‘“Fellow-heirs with Christ” means that children of God receive 

the inheritance which belongs to Him. He obtained the inheritance 
from God that He may make us fellow-heirs and give us what be- 
longs to Himself. This inheritance is being filled with “the divine 
riches of truth, holiness and bliss [great happiness; the perfect joy 
of heaven; delight, ecstasy] and that the glorious possession 1s 
shared with Christ himself, and received into the fellowship of 
Christ’s life” (Tholuck, 254) — both now and forever! 

Just think of it: “the Eternal Maker of all things, the Well-beloved 
of the Father, the Righteous One, the Prince of life — only God, 

the God of all grace could prepare such in eternal union with His 
beloved Son” (Newell, 316). 

Nevertheless, we also “suffer with Him in order that we may also 
share in His glory.” 

Just as was true for Jesus while He was on earth in a human body, 
and suffered much because of it, “it is our being as yet in these mortal 
bodies that is the cause of our present suffering” (Arnold, 209). 
However, we not only suffer physically in our bodies, but also suf- 
fer spiritually in our bodies through persecution, just like He did. 
Indeed, as Paul stated in 2 Tim. 3:12: “Yea, all that will live godly 
in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution.” 

The glory is “with Him” and the suffering is “with Him” also. 

In Colossians 1:24, Paul touches on one aspect of this in his words 
to the Colossian Christians: “Now I rejoice in my sufferings for your 
sake, and in my flesh I do my share of behalf of His body (which is 
the church) in filling up that which is lacking in Christ’s afflictions.” 
Once again, Newell nails it: 


Being a joint-heir with Christ, and being a member of His 
Body, and therefore, sharing necessarily those sufferings 
which every member of a living Christ will suffer in a 
world where Satan is prince, is one thing; gaining the ability 
to have victory over Satan and the world, entering gladly 
into the conflict those sufferings involve, and enduring, is 
perhaps an additional thing, fitting one for reigning with 
Christ, though all His members are joint-heirs with Him. 
(317-318) 

2 Timothy 2:10: “For this reason I endure all things for the sake 

of those who are chosen, that they also may obtain the salvation 
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which is in Christ Jesus and with it eternal glory.” 
Freedom from Death involves No Alienation from God! 
(3) No Disintegration (vv. 18-25) 


V. 18: “For I consider that the sufferings of the present time are 

not worthy, when being compared with the glory to be revealed 

to us” 

The words “sufferings of the present time” (ta pathemata tou nun 
kairou) refer to Paul’s personal experiences on this planet. 

To say that Paul was no stranger to sufferings in Christ’s service 

is plain from a number of passages: 2 Cor. 1:8-10; 4:7-12, 16-18; 
11:23-12:10 — just to mention a few. 

Colossians 1:24, noted above, may also give some indication of his 
sufferings: “Now I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, and in 

my flesh I do my share of behalf of His body (which is the church) 
in filling up that which is lacking in Christ’s afflictions.” 

James A. Stewart, for example, offers this consideration: This 

verse may suggest “that what Jesus endured on Calvary was only 

a part of the sure travail required for the redemption of the world, 
and that it has been left to His followers to enter into that sacrificial 
work thus begun and to carry it forward to completion” (190). 

The word “consider” (logizomai) may be translated “reckon, count, 
calculate, evaluate, think on, reflect upon, etc.” As it is used here, 

“it denotes more than mere supposition or opinion. It has in it the 
idea of a fixed conclusion arrived at after careful consideration” 
(Corley and Vaughan, 95). 

The words “not worthy” (ouk axia) indicate that the sufferings to 
which he is alluding in the present do not deserve or are incapable 
of being sensibly compared to the glory in the future. Or, to put it 
another way: “The sufferings of the present time are not worthy 

to be compared with the past guilt which is remitted [cancelled], 
with the present grace of consolation which is immitted [introduced], 
with the future glory which is promitted [promised/guaranteed]” 
(Arnold, 197). 

Indeed, “the glory to be revealed to us” is of such a superlative 
nature in, at least, two ways: “(a) in the longing desire for its coming 
which pervades all nature [“the longing of God’s creation” — Moody, 
218] (ver. 19-22); (b) in the similar desire of believers, notwithstand- 
ing the happiness which they enjoy in the present foretastes of that 
glory [“the groaning of God’s children” — (Ibid)] (ver. 23-25)” (Ibid.). 
The fact that this glory is to be revealed “to us” means it is “to reach 
unto us, is to be bestowed upon us, so that we become the actual par- 
takers; it is not a glory of which we are to be mere spectators” (J. 
Murray, 301). 
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The details of these verses will now be unfolded: 


V. 19: “for the eager longing/deep desire of the creation is waiting 
expectantly for the revealing of the sons of God” 

The word “eager longing/deep desire” (apokaradokia) occurs only 
one other time in the NT: Phi. 1:20. It is composed of three separate 
words — apo (“from, off’)... kara (“head”) . . . dokia (“to watch”): 
Thayer says it means “to watch with head erect or outstretched, to 
direct attention to anything, to wait for in suspense; constancy in ex- 
pectancy; persistent expectation” (62). 

The word “creation” (tes ktiseos) may be translated “what is created, 
created order; creatures (of living beings”). However, it encompasses 
all of “nature, both organic and inorganic and is not restricted to hu- 
manity” (Foerester, 1029). Cranfield states it refers to “the sum total of 
sub-human nature both animate and inanimate. . . . Paul sees the 
whole splendid theatre of the universe together with all sub-human 
life within it” (411-412). 

According to Genesis, man was created to be in charge of the rest 
of creation. So, when man fell, creation fell as well. When man 
sinned, sin permeated the entire creation. It has been, in many dif- 
ferent ways, a world of various forms of vanity, incompleteness, 
insufficiency, uselessness, egotism, self-interests, etc. All has been, 
to some degree, a “state of frustration and bondage; creation as a 
whole cannot attain the full end for which she was brought into be- 
ing. Like man, creation must be redeemed because, like man, crea- 
tion has been subject to a fall” (Bruce, 169). 

The word “waiting expectantly” (apekdechetai) occurs three times 
in Romans (here, v. 23, 25). [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: 1 Co. 
1:7; Ga. 5:5; Phi. 3:20; He. 9:28.] It should not be strange that 

“the expectation of creation has the same goal as that of Christians” 
(Grundmann, 56) — as noted by Bruce above. In fact, Martin Luther 
notes that Paul speaks as if the creation itself was “alive and capa- 
ble of feeling and sorrow, because it is forced to serve the wicked 
despite their misuse and their ingratitude to God; for it exists that 
through and in it God may be glorified by His saints. That is the 
final blessing for which it waits” (123). 

This “revealing of the sons of God” refers to a manifestation like 
none before when the sons or children of God will “be made mani- 
fest to themselves and others in the plenitude of their status and 
privilege as sons, and not until they are all glorified together with 
Christ will the body of Christ be manifested in its integrity and 
unity (cf. Col. 3:3-4)” (J. Murray, 303). 

Paul may be reflecting upon how certain this manifestation will 

be, “but the context indicates that Paul is reflecting just here not 
upon how certain the future glory is, but upon how great it will 
be... we do not grasp how great this glory will be until we recog- 
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nize that the whole cosmic order — all things animate and inanimate — 
are waiting for it with eager longing” (Knox, 518). It may be wise 
to embrace both its certainty and its greatness — since both seem, 
perhaps, equally important and motivational for all readers any time 
and any place! 


V. 20: “for the creation has been subjected to futility, not willingly 
but because of the One Who subjected it in hope” 

The word “futility” (mataiotes) occurs here and two other places in 
the NT: EP. 4:17; 2 Pt. 2:18. According to Vine, it denotes “empti- 
ness as to results; the creation as failing of the results designed ow- 
ing to sin” (1206) and may be translated “worthlessness.” 

In other words, even the non-human creation is experiencing “the 
frustration of not being able properly to fulfill the purpose of its 
existence . . . so long as man the chief actor in the drama of God’s 
praise fails to contribute his rational part” (Cranfield, 413-414). 
The words “not willingly” (ouk hekousa) because “it was due 

to the effect of man’s sin” (Robertson, 375). Gen. 3:17-19; 5:29. 
Leenhardt suggests two ways to understand this matter of the 
creation having been subjected to futility: (1) man’s own failure 

to subject himself to God led to his own corruption and death, 

and due to his lack of control and guidance, he became responsi- 
ble for subjecting creation to the same condition of corruption 

and death and not directing it to its intended purpose or meaning; 
(2) since man “could not connect any kind of hope to the subjec- 
tion of creation, it is God who subjects creation to the consequences 
of man’s conduct” (220). 

Greathouse suggests that since creation was subjected to futility 
“in hope” (eph’ elpidi), then it must be God Who did the subjecting. 


creation was not corrupted through any fault of its own; 

it was involved in the fatal defection of Adam. But this 
curse upon nature, though arising out of man’s sin, was 
imposed upon it by the Creator. Since creation is under 
the control of God, it has never been without hope. The 
world as we know it is not ‘the best possible of all worlds. 
It shares in the misery and purposelessness of man’s sin- 
ful existence. But since it was not enslaved by its own 
will, God reserves a hope in its behalf. (180) 


7 


V. 21: “that the creation itself shall be set free from the bondage 
or slavery to corruption into the liberty of the glory or the glorious 
freedom of the children of God” 

God is the God of liberation and transformation not only of man 
himself but also the non-human components of creation. So, the 
“hope” is here defined as deliverance for creation as well. As to 
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what that deliverance will be is not 100% clear. Godet, for ex- 
ample, notes: “Paul does not say that nature will participate in 
the glory, but only in the liberty of the glory of God. Liberty is 
one of the elements of their glorious state, and it is the only one 
to which nature can lay claim” (315). 

Arnold, however, states that since “their bondage was corruption, 
so the freedom into which they will be introduced will consist in 
their participation in the glory of the children of God” (200). 
Denney states that since creation is presently in the system of 
bondage or slavery to corruption, it is 


a system in which death claims everything, in which 
there is not even an analogy to immortality — in subjec- 
tion to ‘vanity,’ with no high eternal worth of its own. 
From such a condition creation is to be emancipated; 

it is to share in the liberty which belongs to the glory 
of the children of God. When man’s redemption is 
complete, he will find himself in a new world 
matching with his new condition. (649) 


Alford says that “this freedom is described as consisting in, be- 
longing to, being one component of, the glorified state of the 
children of God . . . perhaps as embracing God’s universal family 
of creation, admitted, each in their share, to a place of incorrupti- 
bility and glory” (395). 

But whatever the exact or precise interpretation may be, this 

much is certain: somehow creation itself “will also partake of the 
benefits of man’s deliverance” (Corley and Vaughan, 95). 

In his priceless work on Agape and Eros, Nygren notes that it is the 
love of God for man which makes man’s deliverance from slavery 
to corruption, as embodied in “selfishness and self-centeredness (the 
deadliest enemy of true seflhood” (xiv), so imperative. He continues: 


Man cannot become what he is meant to be, so long as 
he is self-centered, taken up with himself. He needs to 

be taken out of himself, out of his cramping preoccupa- 
tion with himself and his own affairs. And that is precise- 
ly what Agape [self-forgetful and self-sacrificial love] 
does for him in so far as he accepts it. It delivers him out 
of the prison of his egocentricity into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. (Ibid) 


V. 22: “For we know that the whole creation is groaning and suf- 
fering in pains until now” 

The words “groaning” (sustenazei) and “suffering in pains” (sun- 
odinei) occur here only in the NT. The word “groaning” (sustenazei) 
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is one of two other related words in verses 22, 23 (stenazomen), and 
26 (stenagmois). The three words mean ‘to sigh,’ ‘to groan.’ Here, 
“Paul declares that all creation up to this point sighs together [a sigh- 
ing in which all non-human creation is at one]. The reason for the 
sighing is that through the fall of Adam creation is subject to bondage 
(v. 20). It waits with longing for the day when the glory of the chil- 
dren of God will be manifested” (Schneider, 601-602). 

Further, it is almost incomprehensibe that Paul here pictures nature 
“in the pangs of childbirth” (Robertson, 376): 


The pain a woman about to deliver a child experiences 

is a vivid metaphor of suffering that has a joyous outcome. 
Biblical writers use this imagery to put a Christian ‘spin’ 
on the difficulties of life (see Matt. 24:8; Mark 13:8; John 
16:20-22). From a Christian perspective, suffering is but 

a momentary thing that eventuates in eternal joy (see Rom. 
8:18). Thus, Christians join creation in this kind of groan- 
ing (8:23). (Moo, 267) - as noted in the next verse: 


The words “until now” (achri tou nun) indicates that “there will 
be an end of its pains and groans” (Bengel, 95). 


V. 23: “and not only this, but we ourselves also, having the first- 
fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves are groaning within ourselves, 
eagerly waiting adoption as sons, the redemption of our bodies” 
With typical transitory smoothness, Paul now exclaims that the 
children of God join with all creation in this “groaning and suf- 
fering in pains.” 

The phrase “the firstfruits of the Spirit” refers to “all the pheno- 
mena of that great outpouring from the day of Pentecost onwards, 
but including also the moral and spirituala gifts which were more 
permanent” (Sanday and Headlam, 209). 

The second of the three related words occurs here: “we groan” 
(stenazomen) and refers to the fact that not only does creation 
‘sigh’ but also that “Christians sigh too. To be sure, their situation 
differs from that of the rest of creation. For they are already a new 
creation in Christ and as first-fruits of eschatological being they 
possess the Spirit” (Schneider, 602). However, Schneider notes 

a significan different: “Yet their body is still subject to corruption. 
Because they wait for the redemption of the body, namely, the trans- 
forming of their earthly body into the body of glory, they sigh” 
(Schneider, 602). [This word occurs also in Mk. 7:34; 2 Co. 5:2, 
4; He. 13:17, Jm 5:9] 

It also indicates what Godet calls “contrasting an inward state 
already relatively perfect, with an outward state which has not 

yet participated in the spiritual renewal; this appears clearly 
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from the last words, waiting for the redemption of our bodies” 
(318). 

The word “eagerly waiting” (apekdechomenoi) indicates that 
“Christians stand in this attitude of expectation” (Grundmann, 
56) about the completion or consummation of the “adoption 

as sons” mentioned in vs. 15. So, the term “adoption” refers to 
“a present privilege and a future bestowment and that the latter 
brings to the fullest realization the status and privilege enjoyed 
in this life as sons of God” (J. Murray, 308). 

Indeed, Paul regards “adoption into sonship with the heir’s in- 
heritance as a future experience of an eschatological nature” 
(Hasel, 675). 


V. 24: “For in hope we have been saved, but hope being seen is 
not hope; for who hopes for what he sees?” 

The word “hope” (elpis) has occurred previously in 4:18; 5:2, 
4,5. 

The English word “hope” is often used in the sense of wishing 
or desiring something but realizing it may or may not come to 
pass: “I hope it does not rain”; “I hope I pass the test”; “I hope 
I get well soon’” “I hope he/she likes me,” etc. 

But that is foreign to its meaning in the NT. Rather, the word 
indicates “confidence, assurance.” It is kin to the word “faith” 
(pistis) as you can tell from the same three letters at the front 
of the word pistis (“faith”) and at the end of the word elpis 
(“hope”): pis. 

As O’Brien states: “they both have the present enjoyment which 
such hope is fitted to supply, and both have equally to wait for 
the perfect fruition of it” (305). And even though there are some 
differences in their usage and applications,“faith in Christ can- 
not exist without some degree of hope . . . the hope of which 
the Scriptures speak is that, and that only, which Believers in 
the Lord feel” (306). 

J. Murray offers the following clarification: “‘In hope’ refers to 
the fact that the salvation bestowed in the past, the salvation 
now in possession, is characterized by hope. Hope is an ingredi- 
ent inseparable from the salvation possessed; in that sense it is 
salvation conditioned by and oriented to hope. This is simply 
to say that salvation can never be divorced from the outlook 
and outreach which hope implies” (308-309). 

The words “hope that is seen is not hope, for who hopes for 
what he sees?” 

After all, “after sight has begun, along with sight, hope has 

no more place” (Godet, 319). Its meaning is simple enough: 
“hope is no longer hope when the thing hoped for is realized” 
(Greathouse, 184). 
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V. 25: “But if we hope for what we do not see, through endurance 
we eagerly wait [for it]” 

In a nutshell, “this hope (expectation) which is an ingredient in 

our salvation implies that there is more of God’s bounty in store 

for us” (Corley and Vaughan, 96), even though we do not see it. 

So, “since we have such a great and confident expectation, we must 
wait for it with patience” (Knox, 522). 

As noted in my translation, “through endurance” (di’ hupomones) 

is significant. The word “through” indicates “by means of” or 
“through the agency of.” This ‘agent’ is hupomones — a word first 
used in Romans 2:7; 5:3, 4; and will be used again in 15:4, 5. 

The word is composed of two separate words: hupo (“under”) and 
meno (“to remain, stay, continue”), thus, to ‘remain under the bur- 
ders and difficulties life throws in our pathways, without “complain- 
ing, [being] weary, despondent or grumbling” (Hauck, 587). The 
word means “’to stand fast, to persevere, steadfast endurance’.” 
It denotes “unbreakable and patient endurance in the face of the 

evil and injustice of the world” (Ibid, 586). 

The word “eagerly wait” (apekdechometha) was first used in 8:19 
and v. 23. It is now used for the last time in Romans. As indicated 
previously, the word denotes “the head stretched forward in intense 
watching, waiting and never tiring or desisting until the thing waited 
for arrives” (Lenski, 532). As Grundmann sees it: 


669 


In virtue of the reception of the Spirit the Christian at- 
titude is one of burning expectation in conformity with 
the divine plans. This expectation is focused on the 
transformation of the world in which they will receive 
the public sonship which in faith they already enjoy as 
adoption (8:14) and which will be visibly fulfilled in the 
resurrection of the body. (56). 


Freedom from Death involves No Disintegration: Creation or Christian! 
(4) No Isolation (vv. 26-27) 


V. 26: “And in the same way also the Spirit comes to help our 
weakness; for we do not know how to pray as we should, but 
the Spirit Himself is making [prayerful] intercession in our be- 
half with ungraspable groanings” 

The word “comes to help” (sunantilambanetai) occurs only one 
other time in the NT: Lk. 10:40 where Martha asks her sister 
Mary to come help her. The word indicates “to lend a hand 
together with, at the same time with one; to grasp, to take up 
with a matter.” 

Here the word is used to denote the Spirit “as having become 
one with man. It has entered into union with the human heart 
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and there fashions prayers which cannot be grasped by the 
human understanding” (Delling, 376). Robertson notes how 
“beautifully Paul pictures the Holy Spirit taking hold at our 

side at the very time of our weakness and before too late” 

(376). So, we have here “another help to our endurance” 
(Alford, 396). 

The word “intercession” (huperentugchanei) occurs only here 
in the NT. “It is a picturesque word of rescue by one who ‘hap- 
pens on’ one who is in trouble” (Robertson, 377). Vincent says 
it means “‘to light upon or fall in with; to go to meet for con- 
sultation, conversation, or supplication” (95). 

Also, the third of the three related words occurs here: “groanings” 
(stenagmois). [The only other occurrence of this word in the NT 
is Ac. 7:34]. This is the sighing of the Spirit. 


Since the reference is not to something which takes 
place in us, the apostle cannot be thinking of the 
sighing of Christians in prayer. He is referring rather 
to times when we are unable to pray, when because 
of our ‘weakness’ we do not know what we ought to 
pray for. What he is saying is that the Spirit acts in 
our place and intercedes for us, performing the func- 
tion of a Paraclete and helping us in our weakness in 
prayer. The process which Paul has in view is thus a 
process in the heavenly and divine sphere. Hence the 
stenagmoi alaletois [“ungraspable groanings”’] are not 
unspoken, wordless sighs but sighs which cannot be 
grasped in words. (Scneider, 602) 


So, we have the “sighs, groans” of creation (v. 22), Christians 

(v. 23), and the Holy Spirit (v. 26). Even though “we do not 
know how to pray as we should,” comfort, consolation, courage, 
conviction, and confidence arise in the hearts and minds of God’s 
children because the Spirit “is making [prayerful] intercession in 
our behalf” in a way which perfectly accords with or corresponds 
to God’s will. 

These three forms of “sighing, groaning” are desperately needed 
because such “sighing takes place by reason of a condition of 
oppression under which man suffers and from which he longs to 
be free because it is not in accord with his nature, expectations, 
or hopes” (Schneider, 601). 


V. 27: “and the One Who searches the hearts knows what the 
mind of the Spirit [is], because He is interceding for the saints 
in reference to God” 

“The One Who searches the hearts” is, of course, God Who 
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“interprets the sighings of the Spirit in pursance of the divine 
purposes and in conformity with God’s good pleasure” (Alford, 
397). He does so because He knows “what the mind of the Spirit 
[is].” In other words, the Spirit’s “mind is immediately read by 

the Father” (Bruce, 175). 

The minds of humans are not always clearly focused on God and 
His will. Our minds may be clouded with many distractions, de- 
sires, and directions which are not in accordance with what God 
wants. But the mind of the Spirit is always, only, and exclusively 
geared toward God’s will. 

This verse “does not explain why God knows the Spirit’s intention 
but what He knows in knowing it” (Cranfield, 424). 

Indeed, the divine Spirit within us is praying to the divine God above 
us, and that is “a piece of Paul’s whole conception of the Christian 
life as one in which the divine initiative is displayed at every point 
[in our lives]” (Dodd, 136). J. Murray notes that “since they are the 
intercessions of the Holy Spirit, they always meet with the under- 
standing and approval of God” (313). 

Also, it is so intriguing how Paul interweaves and equates the Spirit 
of God within you (vs. 9, 11) with Christ in you (vs. 10). 

So, as Martin Luther points out, “let us lay aside our investigation 
of God” (327). He is the One Who is searching or investigating 

us. And since God knows the mind of the Spirit, the only way to 
be right is to yield in confidence and assurance that the mind of 
the Spirit is always interceding “on behalf of those who are 
Christians — saints, the Church, not mankind in general” (Denney, 
651). 

The essence of this thrilling truth is that His people never ex- 
perience any form of isolation from God and His moment-by- 
moment concern — as the next verse so succinctly captures it: 


Freedom from Death involves No Isolation from God! 


(5) No Miscalculation (vv. 28-30) 

V. 28: “and we know that for those who love God, He works all 
things together for good, [that is], for those called ones [who are] 
in line with [His] purpose” 

The word “we know” (oidamen) expresses absolute certainity 
without speculation. 

The words “those who love God” pose a “significant limitation” 
(Brunner, 77) or condition upon the recipients of this portion of 
the deliverance or freedom from death. It denotes that only those 
who have been declared righteous by God, via the obedient-based 
kind of faith they exercised in Him, are the ones who are respond- 
ing to Him with love in the totality of their being, and are doing so 
because of “the prior love of God” for them (Cranfield, 425). 
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1 Jn. 4:19: “We love [Him] because He first loved us.” 

God Himself is the subject of the verb “works” (sunergei); i.e., 
He is the One Who assumes resonsibility as the Master Workman 
in behalf of His own. The word means “to assist’, ‘to profit’. 

So, God initiates and sustains such active involvement among 
His own that “all things’ wind up being “profitable to those who 
truly love God” (Cranfield, 428). 

The word “all things” (panta) includes “the sufferings of this 
present time” (v. 18), as well as what is itemized or listed in 
verses 35-39. Luther says, “all things are essentially in His hands, 
and so also our times” (129). 

The end toward which God’s involvement aims in the “all 
things” is “good” (agathon) - that “good” which is in accord- 
ance with His purpose of bringing about conformity to “the image 
of His Son (v. 29). This, of course, is the “ultimate good and 
through it all runs God’s sovereignity” (Robertson, 377) in the 
fulfilling of His will (v. 27). 

This certainty (“we know”) of which Paul is speaking in based 
on or anchored in nothing less, nothing more, and nothing else 
than God’s eternal purpose for “those called ones [who are] in 
line with [His] purpose.” This purpose will be more fully defined 
and expanded in the following verses. 


V. 29: “for whom He foreknew He also foreordained to be con- 
formed to the image of His Son, Him to be the firstborn among 
many brothers” 

There is a fivefold sequence of utter significance in verses 29-30. 
It is what Emil Brunner calls a “‘golden chain’ of concepts which 
link both ends of the path of salvation: election — predestination — 
calling — justification — glorification — a ‘sum of theology’, a sum- 
mary of all Christian doctrine” (77). This is how God’s will (v. 28) 
is more fully defined and expanded. Each term will be explained. 
(1) “foreknew” (proegno) — This word means “election or foreordi- 
nation” (Bultmann, 715). It may be translated “know already, 
know beforehand; choose from the beginning; choose before- 
hand.” Bruce comments that “when God takes knowledge of 
people in this special way, He sets His choice upon them” (Bruce, 
177). Williams translates it, “on whom He set His heart before- 
hand.” J. Murray stresses that “it is used in a sense practically 
synonymous with ‘love’, to set regard upon, to know with pe- 
culiar interest, delight, affection, and action . . . he knew from 
eternity with distinguishing affection and delight and is virtually 
equivalent to ‘whom he foreloved’” (317). Lenski states that the 
word “ever remains eternal advance knowledge, a divine know- 
ledge that includes all that God’s grace would succeed in work- 
ing in us” (559). 
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(2) “predestined” (proorisen) — This word means that “God in 
eternity fixed, settled, and determined that those whom he al- 
ready recognized in love as his own should be such as are con- 
formed to the image of his Son” (Lenski, 560). J. Murray frames 
it this way: “God’s love is not passive emotion; it is active voli- 
tion and it moves determinatively to nothing less than the highest 
goal conceivable for his adopted children, conformity to the image 
of the only-begotten Son” (318). 

The words “to be conformed to the image of His Son” is in some 
sense, on this earth, “a gradual assimiliation of mind and character 
to an ultimate assimiliation of His glory, the absorption of the 
splendor of His presence” (Sanday and Headlam, 218). In other 
words, as long as Christians are on earth, they are in the process 
of growing more and more into Christlikeness. 

Moo, however, thinks this conformity is to to a specific point of 
action in the future: “Christ’s own glorious body” (270), as does 
Barrett: In the present, we are conformed to His death (Phil. 3:10). 
But “when God’s purpose is fully realized we shall share Christ’s 
glorious body (Phil. 3:21)” (170). 

The phrase “Him [to be] the firstborn of many brothers” indicates 
that “the Father’s intention is acting thus is to glorify His Son by 
causing His beauity to be reflected in a family of living likenesses” 
(Godet, 326). The emphasis in this verse is not to stress or accen- 
tuate the Son’s pre-eminence, which is already understood, but 
“upon the dignity of his [many] brethren” (Knox, 527). That is, 
Christ “opened the way that others might follow” (Cragg, 527). 


V. 30: “and whom He predestined, these He also called; and 
whom He called, these He also declared righteous, and these 

He glorified” 

(3) “called” (ekalesen) — Moo suggests that this matter of being 
“called” does not refer to the general invitation open to “whoso- 
ever will.” Rather, it is “God’s effective summoning of us into a 
relationship with himself through Christ. After setting us on the 
road to the goal of conformity to Christ, God in his grace and by 
His Spirit reaches out and brings us into his own people” (270). 
Clearly, the initiative was/is with God, thus “divine initiative” 
(Cragg, 5250. 

(4) “declared righteous” (edikaiosen) — This word is frequently 
translated “justified.” [See the introductory comments for this 
word and its specific locations in Romans, as part of the theme 
of this writing.] This word means that those with that obedient- 
based kind of faith are “accounted righteous. This is wonderful 
truth” (Newell, 333). God’s “making us right with himself in 
the midst of history” (MacGorman, 103) is remarkable and 
transcends all other happenings in the history of the world. 
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(5) “glorified” (edoxasen) — This is the climax or completion 

of God’s salvific activities on earth. Even though this future 
component of God’s salvation has not yet been realized in 

the life of the sanctified, it is, nevertheless, spoken of as certain. 
“Sanctification is glory begun; glory is sanctification completed. 
Paul looks forward to the completion of the work — a completion 
guaranteed by its inception: ‘whom he justified, them he also glo- 
rified’” (Bruce, 178). 

This fivefold sequential format regarding the processs of salva- 
tion is one of certainty because God is behind it all. From elec- 
tion to glorification it is God’s design which is always delivered 
in His own way and in His own time. 


The God of grace is the God of purpose, and the God 
of purpose is the God of power [i.e., ability]. Through 
his living Spirit the grace freely bestowed upon lost 
men has its fulfillment in their regeneration and in 
their coming to resemble his own likeness and to share 
in his glory” (Allen, 96). 


As Sanday and Headlam point out, “though not complete in its 
historical working out, the step implied in endoxasen is both 
complete and certain in the Divine counsels. To God there is 
neither ‘before nor after’” (218). The fact that the children of 
God on this planet know that “their life has been lifted to a 
new plane points to the far fuller measure in which they will 
finally participate in the divine perfection” (Cragg, 527). With 
God, everything is in proper motion concerning His fivefold 
format for delivering His people, through faith, from death. 
He makes no mistakes in this regard. 


This is the assurance and the confidence that gives us 
stability to live the Christian life, walking in the Spirit, 
dying to self, crucifying the old man, living under 

God, yielding our members as instruments of righteous- 
ness because we know God makes no mistakes. He has 
not isolalted himself from us. We have the Holy Spirit 
to help us and we are his children and there is no con- 
demnation to those who are in Christ Jesus. (Shannon, 
50) 


Freedom from Death involves No Miscalculation by God! 
(6) No Accusation (vv. 31-34) 


V. 31: “Therefore, what shall we say to these things? Since God 
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[is] for us, who [is] against us?” 

This question is used to introduce “not a false inference which 

is going to be rejected, but Paul’s own conclusion from what he 
has been saying” (Cranfield, 435). 

The word “if” (ei) begins a first class conditional clause which 
assumes something to be true or factual and should be translated 
“since,” as above. 

The fact that “God [is] for us” has been clearly and convincingly 
laid open in public through the fivefold format of sequential as- 
pects of salvation in verses 29-30. Brunner says that this is “the 
salvation against which everything ‘in opposition’ does not pre- 
vail” (79). The items which are “in opposition” will be delineated 
in verse 35. 

Since “there is no one on par with God” (Robertsosn, 378), and 
since this God of creation is favorably disposed in both attitude 
and actions in our behalf, “who [is, can be] against us?” — The 
word “against” (pros) is a preposition which when used in “trans- 
ferred senses means tending towards, leading to, concerning, 
against, in view of’ (Moule, 53). 


V. 32: “He Who did not spare His own Son but delivered Him 

up for us all, how shall He not also together with Him graciously 
give us all things? 

Paul’s immediate answer to the somewhat rhetorical question is 
rather easy to see. The very God of creation, rather than delivering 
His precious and adored Son, damned Him in our behalf. Such a 
God is One Who not only initiated our deliverance from the do- 
mion of sin but also will bring it to fulfillment or completion (v. 29- 
30): elected — predestined — called — declared righteous — glorified! 


V. 33: “Who will bring a charge against God’s elect? God is the 
One Who declares righteous.” 

These fivefold sequential components of salvation, again, are in the 
aorist or past tense. This mean they are spoken of as if they all have 
already occurred. All five components are connected to each other 
collectively, and cannot be individually separated from one another 
in God’s overall scheme of salvation. 

The verb “bring a charge” (egkalesei) refers to a “call to account; 
bring a charge against” (Vincent, 97). This is the only occurrence 
of this word in Romans or in any of Paul’s other writings. Its only 
other occurrences are by Luke in Acts: 19:38, 40; 23:28, 29; 26: 

2, 7. Since Satan is branded as “the accuser of the brethren and ac- 
cuses them before our God day and night” in Rev. 12:10, this re- 
ference within the word “charge” may be in regard to Satan. If so, 
he is a very foolish and impotent accuser because God’s people 
have an Advocate in their behalf (v. 34). 
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Plus, the only One Who is perfectly qualified to accuse or bring 

a charge against them is the very One Who has already declared 

the righteous. Indeed, “God is the Judge who sets us right according 

to his plan for justification (3:21-31)” (Robertson, 378). Thus, when 
Satan — or whoever else may be the adversary who brings a “charge” — 
appears, he/they must stand before One Whose verdict has already 
been declared not guilty with no possibility of appeal to a higher 
authority. 


V. 34: “Who is the condemning one? Christ Jesus is the One 
having died, yes, rather Who is also at the right hand of God, 
Who is also interceding for us.” 

The verb “condeming” (katakrinon) appears for the second time 
in Romans: 2:1; 8:1; and will occur again in 14:23. [It appears 
elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 12:41, 42; 20:18; 27:3; Mk. 10:33; 14:64; 
16:16; Lk. 11:31, 32; Jn. 8:10, 11; 1 Co. 11:32; He. 11:7; Jam. 
5:9; 2 Pt. 2:6] It denotes “damnation due to sin.” If every person 
received what they deserve, all would be damned and damned 
forever without apology from God. However, a change in this 
regard transpired for those with the obedient-based kind of faith 
and who thereby have been “declared righteous.” So, any kind 

or form of charges which involve condemnation or damnation 
have been averted. 

Plus, the “condemning one” is himself condemned — whomever it 
may be. For anyone who would seek to thwart God’s decision and 
decisive actions in regard to deliverance from damnation is bound 
for disappointing consequences. After all, “with God and Christ on 
man’s side, the adversary has no chance in court” (Moody, 224). 
So, what does Paul say about this Advocate? 

First, He is the very One who paid the price of deliverance from 
any and all accusations by His own sacrificial death. The Doctor 
paid the price and the patients are free from indebtedness to sin’s 
wages. “The score is settled” (Robertson, 379), and no “charges” 
(true or false) will unsettle the score. 

Second, He is “at the right hand of God” This “right hand of God” 
denotes the supreme place of authority from which only 100% ac- 
curate decisions are made. And at such a place, “the accusation 
against us is swallowed up in the reconciling death of the Son of 
God” (Brunner, 79). In this secure place, He swallows up or “en- 
tirely removes all that threatens separation from the love of God” 
(Bengel, 101). 

Third, He is “interceding for us.” Rather than joining in on the 
chorus of condemnation from creditless cowards, He is constantly 
interceding in behalf of the children of God. And this intercession, 
which is of an “enduring” nature (Alford, 400) should elicit much 
joy inwardly and sacrificial service outwardly. 
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Sanday and Headlam offer this invaluable insight: This Heavenly 
Defense Attorney is alive and well; He is enthroned with all the 
authority and power that is needed. Plus, He is engaged in “ever- 
active sympathy, constantly (if we may so speak) at the Father’s 
ear, and constantly pouring in intercessions for His struggling 
people on earth” (221). 

As Moo notes, “with such a defense attorney, it is no wonder the 
prosecution loses its case” (283). He speaks in our behalf and the 
Judge ignores all other accusing comments. 


Freedom from Death involves No Accusation from God! 
(7) No Separation (vv. 35-39) 


V. 35: “What shall separate us from the love of Christ? Tribulation? 
or anguish? or persecution? or hunger? or nakedness? or peril? or 
sword?” 

Here Paul paints the picture of seven perils and pains to which the 
people of God may be exposed. But “none can ever endanger our 
salvation” (Barrett, 172). Moody suggests that the first two “are 
made more specific by the other five” (224). It is a rare perspective 
but seems loaded with significance — at least, potentially. 

(1) “tribulation” (thlipsis) 

This word first occurred in Romans: 2:9; 5:3 (twice). [It also oc- 
curs in the NT: Mt. 13:21; 24:9, 21, 29; Mk. 4:17; 13:19, 24; 

Jn. 16:21, 33; Ac. 7:10, 11; 11:19; 14:22; 20:23; 1 Co 7:28; 

2 Co. 1:4 (twice), 8; 2:4; 4:17; 6:4; 7:4; 8:2, 13; Eph. 3:13; 

Phi. 1:16; 4:14; Co. 1:24; 1 Th. 1:6; 3:3, 7; 2 Th. 1:4, 6; He. 
10:33; Ja. 1:27; Re. 1:9, 2:9, 10, 22; 7:14] 

This word denotes “those direct troubles that afflict the saints” 
(Newell, 339) and is translated “hard circumstances, trouble, 
distress, suffering. pressure, oppression, affliction.” It includes 
“distress that is brought about by outward circumstances” 

(Arndt and Gingrich, 362). 

(2) “anguish” (stenoochoria) 

This word first appeared in 2:9. [It also occurs in the NT: 2 Co. 6:4; 
12:10] It denotes “distress . . . a narrow, cramped place, where one 
is ‘in straits’ it only affords room for God’s help, when naught else 
can avail” (Newell, 340). It is translated “difficulty, calamity.” 

It refers to “anguish or distress in general” (Vine, 59). 

(3) “persecution” (diognos) 

[This word occurs only 9 other times in the NT: Mt. 13:21; Mk. 
4:17; 10:30; Ac. 8:1; 13:50; 2 Co. 12:10; 2 Th. 1:4; 2 Ti. 3:11 
(twice)]. It means “’to put to flight, drive away. It denotes “to 
pursue” (Vine, 860) with the intention to treat badly beccause of 
one’s principles or beliefs; to do harm again and again; to annoy 
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or harass. 

(4) “hunger” (limos) 

[This word occurs 11 other times in the NT: Mt. 24:7; Mk. 13:8; 
Lk. 4:25; 15:14, 17; 21:11; Ac. 7:11; 11:28; 2 Co. 11:27; Rev. 
6:8; 18:8.] It is often translated “famine.” 

(5) “nakedness” (gumnotes) 

[This word is found only two other times in the NT: 2 Co. 11:27 
and Rev. 3:18.] It denotes being unclothed due to lack of “suf- 
ficient clothing” (Vine, 781). 

(6) “peril” (kindunos) 

[This word occurs elsewhere in the NT: 2 Co. 11:26 [8 times].] 
It “properly signifies to run a risk, face danger” (Vine, 268). 

(7) “sword” (machaira) 

This word occurs also in 13:4. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: 
Mt. 10:34; 26:47, 51, 52 [3 times], 55; Mk. 14:43, 47, 48; Lk. 
21:24; 22:36, 38, 49, 52; Jn. 18:10, 11; Ac. 12:2; 16:27; Eph. 
6:17; He. 4:12; 11:34, 37; Re. 6:4; 13:10, 14] It “refers to death 
by the sword” (Thayer, 393). 

So, this verse stresses “the permanence of that love under all 
adverse circumstances and by that love we are able to obtain 
the victory over all such adversities” (Alford, 401). 


V. 36: ”Just as it is written: For Your sake we are killed all the 
day long; We have been considered as slaughtered sheep.” 
This OT quotation (Psalm 44:22) reminds his readers that “suf- 
fering is a natural and expected part of the Christian life (cf. 5:3- 
4; 8:17) and to root the experiences of Christians in the experience 
of God’s old covenant people” (Moo, 283). Alford agrees that 

the quote express an historical, yet always contemporary truth: 

“. . . all which things befall us, as they befell God’s saints of 

old — and it is no new trials to which we are subjected” (401). 


V. 37: “But in all these things we are completely victorious through 
the One having loved us” 

The verb “we are completely victorious” (hupernikao) occurs only 
here in the NT. It is translated “more than conquerors” in the KJV; 
“gloriously conquering” (Williams); “helps us win” (Beck); “we 

win an overwhelming victory” (J.B. Phillips). 

Bauerneind notes: “For the warrior whom no earthly affliction or 
defeat perturbs, nikao [“we conquer, overcome’’] is almost too weak 
aterm... [With this word, therefore] He can say “we win the supreme 
victory through Him who loved us’” (945) — emphasis mine. 


V. 38: “For I stand convinced that neither death nor life nor angels 


nor earthly ruling authorities nor things present nor things to come 
nor powers” 
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The verb “I stand convinced” (pepeismai) is a Perfect tense denoting 
existing results from a previous decision or one that remains as it has 
always been. The passive voice indicates that “the persuasion or con- 
viction was wrought in Paul by God” (Lenski, 576), so, no wonder 
that Paul is standing in such a persuasive state or condition. 
Furthermore, these last two verses identify ten additional “threats to 
human existence — foes of the faithful” (Moody, 225). This may be 
regarded as a contination of the list of adversities in v. 35. The last 
one mentioned in v. 35, of course, was “the sword.” 


(1) “death” (thanatos) 

This is put first, probably, because of the comments in vcrses 35-36. 
Paul is likely thinking about martydom, “the fear of which may lead 
to apostasy and [other] agonies” (Godet, 334). It may also include 
“all the influences which might be supposed capable of effecting 
such a severance” (Vaughan, 170). 

(2) “life” (zoe) 

Life is loaded with problems, distractions, delusions, worldly interests 
and various forms of seduction “which may lead to lukewarmness 
and unfaithfulness” (Godet, 334). Plus, the ethical difficulties in 
facing and making moral decisions; temptations allurements; etc. 

(3) “angels” (aggeloi) 

This likely refers to “angels which are malignant (1 Cor. 15:24; Ep. 
6:12)” (Godet, 334) or to “spiritual powers of evil” (Vaughan, 170). 
(4) “earthly ruling authorities, principalities” (archai) 

This likely refers to the various forms of governmental influence 
where spiritual wickedness abounds: Roman emperors who claimed 
a divinity status; godless dictators; and other political leaders who 
ignore human decency, justice, and all principles which do not 

honor God. 

Paul personally knew about these ‘foes of the faithful’ since he was 
chosen by God for the struggle against these sinister Satanic servants. 
But “placed as he is in the midst of this struggle with the demons 
whose worship he destroys, whose ‘vessels’ he takes from them by 
his miracles, he fears them not — neither angels, principalities nor 
powers” (Weinel, 96). 

(5) “things present” (enestota) 

This “embraces all earthly eventualities, all that is imminent or al- 
ready present” (Godet, 334), such as injustices, fears, fightings, 

lusts, murders, wars, etc. 

(6) “things to come” (mellonta) 

All that awaits people in the future — which could include their future 
life on earth or life after physical death. It includes more losses, crimes, 
heartaches, fears of the unknown, etc. 

(7) “powers” (dunameis) 

This refers to all the general powers or forces in the invisible world. 
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Yet, “there is nothing effeminate about St. Paul, no morbid self- 
reproaches, no idle lamentation over the world, but a brave struggle 

with it . . . with the certainty of victory” (Weinel, 97). 

Lenski (577-578) raises the possibility that it may also include weather 
related phenomena such as tornadoes, hurricanes, lightning, earthquakes, 
floods, volcanoes and other forces of nature which tend toward destruc- 
tiveness. 


V. 39: “nor height nor depth neither any created thing shall be 

able to separate us from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord” 

(8) “height” (hupsioma) 

This refers to things which precipitate or trigger unhealthy forms of 
pride and arrogance; high and lofty things which generate self-suffi- 
ciency to the exclusion of God. Such things “may occasion the most 
frightful falls to the poor human heart” (Godet, 334). Vaughan sug- 
gests something “lofty, presenting a visible opposition, an open 
defiance” (171). 

(9) “depth” (bathos) 

This refers to “the inscrutability or hiddenness” (Schlier, 517) of 
evil forces. This very world is seen as “a hostile depth of power 
which withdraws and which thus threatens in virture of its un- 
fathomable nature” (Ibid). This word will appear again in 11:33. 
[This word occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 13:5; Mk. 4:5; Lk. 5:4; 
1 Co 2:10; 2 Co. 8:2; Ep. 3:18; Re. 2:24.] 

(10) “any created thing” (tis ktisis hetera) — Sanday and Headlam 
suggest this means “’any other kind of creation,’ ‘any other mode 
of being’ besides those just enumerated and differing from the 
familiar world as we see it” (224). 


Therefore, “in the spirit of Christ, we overcome sin and the flesh, 
and thus, also, all earthly sufferings through a blessed hope . . . the 
reconciled man is blessed even here” (De Wette, 266). 

2 Cor. 5:14 and Eph. 3:19 separate or isolate the love of Christ. 
Here, however, there is no separation of isolation because the 

love of God is said to be in the sphere of or operating in the realm 
of Christ Jesus our Lord. The love of God, in other words, is mani- 
fested in Christ. There is no way to divorce the two. 

Therefore, in light of the preceding threats or foes, “not even through- 
out the whole universe is there a thing to be dreaded” (Godet, 334) 
as far as its ability to separate the children of God from the love of 
God. 

Freedom from Death involves No Separation from God 
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Section 2: Chapters 9-11 


After having declared in 1:18-3:20 the moral bankruptcy before God of all human 
beings, and having repudiated objections to the contrary, in v. 9 he raised the question of 
any advantage which might be held by the Jews. It was an urgent question but did not re- 
ceive an immediate or adequate answer. 

The question was urgent for several reasons: (1) Paul himself was a Jew and his read- 
ers needed to know his own attitude toward the Jews; (2) God’s salvation was offered first to 
the Jews, so, what happened or went wrong?; (3) He was writing to a church which was com- 
posed of some Jews and they needed to understand himself and his position on the matter of 
God’s election; (4) He knew that they would have been filled with longstanding ideas and ex- 
pectations about themselves and non-Jews because of the historical role the Jews had played 
in God’s plans for people; (5) He was writing to correct and/or clarify those ideas; (6) Now 
that the Jews, as a whole, had rejected the One Who claimed to be God’s Messiah as the ful- 
fillment of Old Testament prophecies, where do they fit into salvation’s scheme of things? 
(7) Were God’s promises to all natural descendants of Abraham or only a select few? (8) 
Does God operate on the same level with all people or does He reserve the right to select 
and/or deal with people in different ways and for different purposes? (9) Doesn’t the recep- 
tion and possession of the law provide a firm foundation for Jewish national security in God’s 
salvific scheme?(10) Has God rejected the Jewish rejection of His righteousness on a perma- 
nent or temporary basis? 

Paul now picks up where he left off in 3:9 (10-20) and provides some answers, many 
of which, perhaps, were undoubtedly somewhat shocking to his readers — then . . . and now! 
So, this section is not some independent, isolated, detached-from-the-theme of his writing 
collection of scriptures and random spectulations; nor is it a digression or an interlude from 
his main purpose in writing. It is, in fact, an integral component of the truths from divine 
revelation which he is setting forth about the Jews. With absolute assurance, Paul is here 
declaring that “there can be no good news in Christ unless what God has done in Him is 
part of the one master plan that the Old Testament reveals to us” (Moo, 290). 

After all, what could be more significant to his central theme than dealing with the 
difficulties which the Jews’ wholesale rejection of God’s donated righteousness had created? 
Have God’s plan been nullified or set aside? What does the fact, the cause, and the limit of 
the Jews’ rejection of God’s righteousness actually look like? What are the dynamics and 
ramifications of such rejection? 


IV Rejection of Righteousness of God by the Jews (9:1-11:36) 


In fact, the very Jews, to whom the gracious mercies and kindnesses of God had been 
abundantly bestowed on the basis of grace and faith, beginning with Abraham, were the 
very ones who rejected God’s righteousness. This lamentable fact is not inconsistent with 
God’s truth and justice. However, the cause of it is sorrowful because they persistently 
pursued and sought through their own devised ways to make themselves righteous or 
justified in God’s sight. By rejecting God’s way, their own rejection by God was conse- 
quential. Their rejection, however, was limited to individuals and time. In other words, 
this rejection is not wholesale, for any individuals who, like Paul, embrace the grace of 
God’s offer through faith may receive God’s righteousness. Their rejection was also 
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limited with regard to time. In other words, it is not final. It is God’s design to use this 
temporary rejection by the Jews as an opportunity to bring about God’s offer of 
grace/faith-based righteousness to all people. No one who receives God’s righteousness 
should glory over those who reject it, as if to be a recipient of this standing with God was 
due to any merit on their part. After all, when the Jews repent or change from no faith to 
faith, God is able and willing to save or grant His righteousness to them. In fact, He has 
determined that they shall so respond at last. In light of this, God’s unsearchable wisdom 
is gloriously displayed. So, no one, Gentile or Jews, should brag about themselves and 
their privileges. Privileges granted carry unavoidable responsibilities. If Gentiles do not 
do what God demands, and serve as His instruments through whom He accomplishes His 
will in the world, God will drop them, just as He did the Jews. 


Outline 


A. Fact of Rejection (9:1-33): Selfish Resistance 
1. Sorrow (9:1-2) 
2 Sacrifice (9:3) 
3. Service (9:4-5) 
4 Selections (9:6-18) 
a. Isaac (9:6-9) 
b. Jacob (9:10-13) 
C. Moses and Pharaoh (9:14-18) 
5. Sovereignty (9:19-33) 
a. Potter (9:19-21) 
b. Patience (9:22-24) 
c. Prophets (9:25-29) 
6. Search (9:30-31) 
7. Stumbling (9:32-33) 
B. Cause of Rejection (10:1021): Stubborn Resistance 
1. Intercession (10:1) 
2. Ignorance (10:2-4) 
3. Illumination (10:5-10) 
a. Law (10:5) 
b. Faith (10:6-21) 
(1) Messengers Needed (10:6-14) 
(2) Message Not Heeded (10:15-21) 
C Limit of Rejection (11:1-36): Salvation Restored 
1. Examples (11:1-10) 
a. Paul (11:1) 
b. Elijah (11:2-4) 
c. Remnant (11:5-6) 
d. Rest (11:7-10) 
Ze Encouragement (11:11-32) 
a. Stumbling Rectified/Transformed (11:11-15) 
b. Analogies (11:16-24) 
(1) Dough (11:16) 
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(2) Branches (11:17-24) 
c. Mercy for All (11:25-32) 
(1) Fullness of Gentiles (11:25) 
(2) Fullness of Jews (11:26-27) 
(3) Enemies and Beloved (11:28) 
(4) Disobedience and Mercy (11:29-32) 
Exclamation (11:33-36) 
a. Knowledge (11:33) 
b. Wisdom (11:34) 
C. Riches (11:35-36) 
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Commentary 


A. Fact of Rejection (9:1-33): Selfish Resistance 


1. 


Sorrow (9:1-2) 


V. 1: “I am speaking the truth in Christ, I am not lying, my conscience 
bearing witness in me in the Holy Spirit” 

Paul is so stirred over the calamity of the Jews’ selfish resistance to 

God’s offer of donated righteousness that he explodes with an unshakeable 
testimony to his overwhelming sorrow. The truths he is about to unfold 
about himself and the Jews are based on “truth in Christ,” without any 
amount or degree of falsehoods. Christ Himself is the Supreme Witness 

to his “speaking the truth,” as well as his own conscience, which is “a 
joint-witness” (Barrett, 176) in this regard. So, Paul is speaking the truth 
“in Christ,” and his conscience is bearing truth-affirming witness or testi- 
mony “in the Holy Spirit.” There is no higher appeal — and none is needed. 


V.2: “that I have great sorrow and unceasing grief in my heart” 

The words “great sorrow” (lupe megale) are coupled together here 

only in the NT. The word “sorrow” (lupe) is found only here in 

Romans but occurs elsewhere in the NT: Lk. 22:45; Jn. 16:6, 20, 21, 22; 

2 Co. 2:1, 3, 7; 7:10 (twice); 9:7; Phil. 2:27; He. 12:11; 1 Pt. 2:19. 

The “grief” which permeated Paul is described with two words found in 
the NT only here 1 and 2 Timothy. The first one “unceasing” (adialeiptos) 
denotes what is “endless, constant” [cp. 2 Ti. 1:3]. The second one “grief” 
(odune) denotes “pain” or “consuming grief” [cp. 1 Ti. 6:10] (Robert- 
son, 380). 

When combined in such a short expessison, they collectively convey the 
terrible, traumatic, and tumultuous agony which constantly filled his 

heart over the Jews’ rejection of the Redeemer. Indeed, “the sadness 

in these verses laments Israel’s refusal of the highest gift, the divine 

Son who came to his own” (Corley and Vaughan, 103). 


Sacrifice (9:3) 


V. 3: “For I could wish that I myself were damned, cut off from Christ 
in behalf of my brethren, my natural kinsmen” 

So distraught was Paul that he was to the point of a willingess to be 
damned for their sake. 

The word “I could wish” (euchomena) is in the Imperfect tense and is 
used in the special sense of “the expression of a desire or disposition 
but implies the lack of realization” (Dana and Mantey, 190). This is 
known as the voluntative imperfect (Ibid) or what Robertson calls the 
“idiomatic imperfect” (380). 

What more concrete way or greater intensity could Paul have used to 
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express his deep love for his fellow Jews and his longing for them to 
forsake dependence on the law for righteousness and receive that 
which God would freely donate to them on the basis of an obedient- 
based kind of faith in Him? It was so overwhelming for him. 

It is the very nature of “love” to be so selflessly oriented. Indeed, in 
the words of Martin Luther: “Love is not only pure joy and delight, 
but also great and deep heaviness of heart and sorrow” (136). 

The word “damned” or “accursed” (anathema) means “set apart to 
destruction and so separated from Christ” (Vincent, 100). This word 
occurs only here in Romans but is found elsewhere in the NT: Ac. 
23:14; 1 Co. 12:3; 16:22; Ga. 1:8, 9. 


Service (9:4-5) 


V. 4: “who are Israelites, to whom belongs the adoption as sons, 

and the glory and the covenants and the giving of the law and the 
temple service and the promises” 

The word “Israelites” ([sraelitai) occurs in Romans here and 11:1. 

[It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Jn. 1:47; Ac. 2:22; 3:12; 5:35; 13:16; 
21:28; 2 Co. 11:22]. This is “the covenant name of the chosen people” 
(Robertson, 380) or “the theocratic name — Gen. 32:28” (Hunter, 89). 
Their eight major privileges are here noted. However, they were not 
prizes to be merely possessed with pride and pampering but privileges 
to be yielded in the service of God. 

(1) The words “adoption as sons” are one word in Greek: huiothesia 
which first occurred in 8:15, 23. [Its only other occurrences in the NT 
are Ga. 4:5 and Eph. 1:5] According to Ex. 4:22 and Hosea 11:1, 
Israel was regarded as God’s son, His first-born. 

(2) The word “glory” (doxa) refers to Ex. 16:7, 10; 24:16; 40:34-35 
where the presence of God appeared among His people. 

(3) The word “the covenants” (diathekai) is plural and encompasses 
the ones with Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and David. “No feature 
of Israel’s history marked their uniqueness as the recipients of redemp- 
tive revelation more than these covenants” (J. Murray, 5). 

(4) The “giving of the law” (nomothesia) occurs only here in the NT 
and is in reference to the Mt. Sinai experience. “No other nation has 
ever been even directly spoken to, as a nation, by God: except to be 
warned, as were Egypt by Moses, and Nineveh by Jonah” (Newell, 
359). This made known to the people God’s will in a way that “ex- 
ceeded anything known to the Gentiles” (MacGorman, 112). 

(5) The “temple service” (latreia) occurs also in 12:1. [It is found 
elsewhere in the NT: Jn. 16:2; He. 9:1, 6] It refers to “the entire 
system of national worship as prescribed by the Lord and performed 
in the tabernacle and in the temple” (Arnold, 219). 

(6) “The promises (epaggeliai) were in relation to the coming of the 
Messiah. They flowed from the previously mentioned covenants. 
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V. 5: “whose are the fathers/patriarchs and from whom by natural 
descent is the Christ Who is God over all, blessed forever, Amen.’ 
(7) The expression “whose are the fathers” (hon hoi pateres) indi- 
cates that they are descendants of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. 

(8) The words “from whom” (ex hon) denotes the earthly lineage 
of Christ Himself as a Jew. The added words, “Who is God over 
all, blessed forever” (ho on epi panton theos eulogetos eis tous 
aionas) reenforce the superlative nature of Christ. In other words, 
“Christ was in human terms a Jew, but in fact God” (Barrett, 179). 
He is “identical with God” (Tholuck, 304). 

And since Christ is God, He is “over all.” Nothing else and no one 
else surpasses Christ as “the Supreme Deity” (Arnold, 219). 

Plus, the word “blessed” (eulogetos) was first used in Romans in 

1:25 concerning God as Creator. This term is used only in the NT 

in reference to God [Mk. 14:61; Lk. 1:68; 2 Co. 1:3; 11:31; Eph. 1:3; 
1 Pt. 1:3.] 

The word “amen” (amen) is an English transliteration which means 
“truly, verily, really, indeed, say it again.” 

Yet, despite all these privileges, the Jews still “disdained God’s de- 
liverance through faith in Jesus Christ” (MacGorman, 112). No won- 
der Paul was so disturbed and filled with sorrow over their refusal to 
yield themselves into the service for which God had chosen, elected, 
and selected them! 


a 


Selections (9:6-18) 


Selection/Election by God means that human beings are never in a 
position to determine or dictate what God does. In fact, it was typically 
or commonly understand among Jews that God was not only the source 
of life but also the One Who provides directives in life. Thus, to raise 
the flag of recognition that God chooses some and not others posed no 
problem in Jewish thinking. This was especially relevant because God 
had chosen Abraham and his children/offspring/descendants to not only 
“receive His favor . . . but also be chosen as the instrument by means 
of which he would achieve his purpose” (Cragg, 543). However, it is 
here stressed that “membership of the people of God is not just equated 
with physical membership of the race of Israel” (Gutbrod, 387). 

The following examples of such selection/election on God’s part for 
Israel increases the overwhelming absurdity of their selfish resistance 
and the deserved fact of their rejection by God. 


a. Isaac (9:6-9) 


V. 6: “Now it is not this way that the Word of God became 
and remains ineffective. For not all from Israel are of Israel” 
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This is the first of eleven references to “Israel” in Romans: 

9:6 (twice), 27 (twice), 31; 10:19, 21; 11:2, 7, 25, 26. [Out- 
side of the gospels, it also occurs in: 1 Co. 10:18; 2 Co. 3:7, 

13; Ga. 6:16; Ep. 2:12; Ph. 3:5; He. 8:8, 10; 11:22; Re. 2:14; 
7:4; 21:12.] 

It is conceivable that some might conclude or conjecture that 
Israel’s lack of faith and Paul’s sorrow over that lack of faith 
simply represents or depicts a failure on the fruitfulness of God 
and His promise to deliver positive results. In fact, the mention 
of “the Word of God” most likely refers not to the entire body 
of scripture but that portion of scripture related to the covenants 
in v. 4. It may also include the entire noted privileges in both 

v. 4and 5. In light of such a wholesale blunder of those privileges 
on the part of the majority of Jews, is it not true that the ineffec- 
tiveness of God’s Word must be admitted? Can God’s Word be 
trusted “when it seems to have failed the Jews” (Gutbrod, 386)? 
Is it possible that God’s purpose “has miscarried” (Hunter, 90)? 
Well, only if His Word in that regard is misunderstood and/or 
misrepresented. So, in the very next phrase, Paul clarifies or 
sheds light on the exact nature of what appears to be a problem. 
The phrase “not all from Israel are Israel” clearly distinguishes 
between national or ethnic Israel and spiritual Israel, as the next 
verses explain and accentuate. In other words, “for a promise 

to be made to Israel does not necessarily mean a promise made 
to all Jews” (Knox, 541). 


V. 7: “Neither [are] all children because they are a descendant 
of Abraham but in Isaac a descendant shall be named” 
The “distinctions amongst the descendants of Abraham” 
(Vaughan, 176) is no small sound. It seemed plausible, at 
least to some, when the promise was initially made that the 
offspring of Abraham would include all natural descendants. 
However, that was not God’s intention, and the history of 
Israel verifies that truth. 

Plus, Paul here supplies scriptural support from Gen. 21:12 
for this distinction. So, the inability of some to have seen 

or heard this clarification is simply another form of tragedy. 
It was only Abraham’s descendants from Isaac, not Ishmael, 
who are ranked among the redeemed children of promise. 
God’s selective activity concerning the appropriate descend- 
ants from Abraham is critical. 

After all, Ishmael was also the son of Abraham, like Isaac. 
But Ishmael was not born from God’s promise but from 
Sarah’s suggestion that her slave woman, Hagar, ensure that 
Abraham had a son. Sarah used her own judgment rather 
than exercising dependence upon God’s promise. 
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Those then and now who avoid this truth find themselves in 
a hermeneutically faulty position. After all, this is no case of 
or for carte blanche (“freedom to use one’s own judgment”). 
More than could possibly be counted are the number of 
people who have functioned in conjunction with their own 
judgments rather than the promises within the Word of God. 


V. 8: “That is, it is not those children of the flesh [which are] 
the children of God but the children of the promise are named 
as a descendant” 

As Paul continues to note the distinctions between the descend- 
ants of Abraham, he broadens the definition of what it means 

to be children of God by contrasting the merely natural descend- 
ants as “children of the flesh” and the spiritual descendants as 
“the children of the promise.” 

So, collectively speaking, the picture is plain: “of Israel” (v. 6), 
“Abraham’s descendants” (v. 7), and “children of promise” (v. 8) 
represent the true children of God. Those who are merely “from 
Israel” [in terms of the purely physical or natural birth] (v. 6), 
“not descendants from Isaac” (v. 7), and “children of the flesh” 
(v. 8) do not represent the true children of God. 

It all hinges on the promise of God which “has not come to 
naught because it contemplates those whose identity is derived 
from that same covenant promise” (J. Murray, 12). It was/is 
only those descendants whom the promise had in view who 

thus qualify for this identity and in whom the promise finds 
fulfillment or completion. 


V. 9: “For the word of promise is this: I will come at this time 
and Sarah shall have a son” 

The expression, “the word of promise” is a promise which springs 
from specific scripture: Gen. 18:10, 14, and as such, is “a promise 
of grace” (Tholuck, 311). It was the promise about which Sarah 
responded with laughter (Gen. 18:12; 21:6). 

The word “time” (kairos) indicates time which is viewed as 

an occasion rather than an extent [which chronos would indi- 
cate]. It is time measured in light of an appointed or proper 

time; an opportune moment. 

Stuart notes that, as such, it refers to “a life-giving time; in 

which case the meaning wold be, that God would again ad- 

dress her as a mother who gives life to, i.e. bears children” 

(418). Cp. Gen. 17:21. 

This is the fourth occurrence of the word kairos in 

Romans (cp. 3:26; 5:6; 8:18; and will occur also in 11:5; 

12:11; 13:11). 
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Jacob (9:10-13) 


V. 10: “And not only [Sarah], but also Rebekah having con- 
ceived by one Isaac our father” 

Another example of God’s selective activity in carrying out 
His will is that of Rebekah and her two sons, Jacob and Esau. 
Both were conceived by the same father and mother, unlike 
Isaac and Ishmael. 


V. 11: “since not yet having been born, neither having practiced 
good or bad, in order that in concert with election God’s purpose 
may remain” 

God’s selection or election resides exclusively in His own 
sovereign purpose or will. As illustrated in the case of Jacob and 
Esau, it did not have anything to do with what they had done or 
not done, since God’s selection occurred while they were still 

in Rebekah’s womb. 


V. 12: “not out of works but out of the one who calls, it 
was said to her, The older one will serve the younger one” 
God’s selection or election was not grounded in or did not 
spring from any meritorious works, again, because the 
selection was a prenatal one. 

Furthermore, the idea in this particular quote from Gen. 
25:23 is not referring to Jacob and Esau as individuals 

but to their descendants. Reference is to “the long periods 
during which the Edmomites [Esau] were in bondage to 
Israel or Judah [Jacob] (cf. 2 Sa. 8:14; 1 Ki, 22:47; 2 Ki. 
14:7, etc.)” (Bruce, 193). 


V. 13: “just as it is written, Jacob I loved, and Esau I hated” 
This quotation is from Mal. 1:2-3. Do the pairs (“loved” — 
“hated”) convey literal truths or do they suggest a preference 
of one over the other? Knox (543) thinks it is literal. Moo, on 
the other hand, says it means the ‘choice’ of one and the ‘re- 
jection’ of the other (301). 


Moses and Pharaoh (9:14-18) 


V. 14: “What shall we say then? Is there injustice with God? 
May it never be so!” 

In light of God’s selection/election of some to receive His 
special favor and not others, the question of unfairness, in- 
justice, favoritism, or partiality on God’s part may arise. 
However, the divine principles by which God operates are 
not to be determined or measured by human principles of 
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operation. Only selflish resistance to this truth creates the 
confusion that is consequential to those who so resist. 

The realization of this truth should generate humble recog- 
nition of God’s sovereignity and freedom to do as He pleases. 
He, the Creator, has never been dependent upon or in need 
of advice, recommendations, or suggestions from His crea- 
tures. 

The recognition of this truth should also generate humble 
cooperation with God and submission to His choices — 
whatever and with whomever they may be. 

So, Paul’s response to any conceivable conclusion that 
God is somehow guilty of injustice, favoritism, partiality, 
or unfairness is immediately thrown into the trash can of 
worthless ideations: “May it never be so” (me genoito)! 
This emphatic negative response indicates that such ideas 
or wonderings or speculations should be nipped in the bud 
with immediate forcefulness and finality! 


V. 15: “For He says to Moses, I will have mercy on whom 
I may have mercy and I will have compassion on whom I 
may have compassion” 

Paul underscores the stated fact of God’s right to select/elect 
whomever He chooses with the historical record of such pre- 
vious selection/election in the case of Moses and Pharaoh. 
Since the Jews claim that scripture is their basis of authority 
for understanding God and themselves, then their very basis 
of authority lends no other conclusion concerning God’s 
right and righteous interactions with some people and not 
others. 

In other words, taken from the very scripture to which they 
claim allegiance — even the Torah or Pentateuch/first five 
books of OT - the very voice of God Himself overrides any 
other voices about sovereignty of choice. God’s right or free 
will to do as He chooses “is subject to no one” (Luther, 139). 
So, when divine revelation and human speculation collide, 
the human speculations which lead to such a collision should 
best be aborted as quickly as possible. 

This select scripture is from Ex. 33:19. The word “mercy” is 
also found in Romans in chapter 9 (vs. 16, 18), chapter11 (vs. 
30, 31, 32, and chapter 12:8. This mercy does not consist of 
and is, in fact, devoid of “any merit or demerit” (Stuart, 418). 
The verb “compassion” (oiktireso) occurs only here in the 
NT. [The noun form of this word (oiktipmos) occurs five 
times: Rom. 12:1; 2 Co. 1:3; Phi. 2:1; Co. 3:12; He. 10:28; 
and the adjective (oiktipmov) occurs twice: Lk. 6:36; Ja. 5:11] 
Bultmann suggests it is simply parallel to mercy and includes 
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pity, sympathy, kindness, and concern for others (483-484). 
So, what God Himself says about the matter should render 
all other considerationsun worthy of even possibility. 


V. 16: “So then it is not of the one who wills or of the one 

who runs but of God showing mercy” 

Paul here declares the impossibility of God’s selection/election 
being determined by man’s will/desire/wishes or the running 
about of his own actions/efforts. 

The word “runs” (trechontos) occurs only here in Romans. [It 
occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 27:48; 28:8; Mk. 5:6; 15:36; 
Lk. 15:20; 24:12; Jn. 20:2, 4; 1 Co. 9:24 (thrice), 26; Ga. 2:2; 
5:7; Ph. 2:16; 2 Th. 3:1; He.12:1; Re. 9:9] 

Paul is pointing out the fact that “the bestowal of God’s bles- 
sings depends not upon human will or human effort” (Vaughan, 
179). After all, “all human exertions are unable to achieve 
worthiness” (Tholuck, 322) in this regard. Indeed, “the human 
will is opposed to divine grace, and the human course to divine 
operation” (Bengel, 114). 


V. 17: “For the scripture says to Pharaoh, For this very pur- 
pose I raised you up in order that I may demonstrate My 
power in you and in order that My name may be pro- 
claimed in all the earth” 

Paul provides another example of the human will and actions 
being contrary to divine grace in the person of Pharaoh. He 

is here regarded as the supreme example “of such an obstinate 
running in ways of one’s own” (Tholuck, 322). He, neverthe- 
less, may also be regarded as another example of God’s mercy. 
As Bruce points out: “The reference may be not merely to 
God’s raising up Pharaoh to be king, but to His patience in 
preserving him alive, in spite of his disobedience” (194). 

The phrase “that I may demonstrate My power in you and in 
order that My name may be proclaimed in all the earth” was 
realized as the following passages illustrate: Ex. 15:13-19; 
Joshua 2:10-11; 9:9; 1 Sam. 4:8. 


V. 18: “So then He has mercy on whom He wills and He 
hardens whom He wills” 

Paul here shows that “man has no claim as of right against 
God’ (Denney, 662). 

The word “hardens” (sklerunei) occurs here only in Romans. 
[It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Ac. 19:9; He. 3:8, 13, 15; 4:7] 
The word implies “foolhardiness, infatuation and insensibility 
to danger” (Vincent, 105). 

This “hardening by God is also a self-hardening of the unbe- 
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liever who does not obey God . . . but does not absolve him 
from personal responsibility” (Schmidt, 1026). So, there is a 
“combination and interrelation between hardening by God and 
self-hardening, the punishment of sin by sin, and the fact that 
Christians for their part are admonished against hardening” 
Ibid, 1030). 

This hardening involves some degree of refusing God’s grace. 
Therefore, “the exhibition of God’s power upon Pharaoh 
appears only as the secondary purpose, consequent upon 

his refusal to yield to God’s direct will, ‘Let My people go’” 
(Gifford, 171). 

So, with unflenching conviction Paul declares that the very 
Scriptures to which the Jews so frequently and confidently 
appealed actually “show the absolute character of God’s 
dealings with men. Both the bestowal of mercy or favor 

and the hardening of the human heart depend alike upon the 
Divine will” (Sanday and Headlam, 251). 


5. Sovereignty (9:19-33) 
a. Potter (9:19-21) 


V. 19: “What shall we say then? Why does He still find fault? 
For who stands capable of resisting His will? 

The emphases embodied in these three questions are not spin- 
offs from some imaginary objector who loves arguments rather 
than answers. These are not senseless speculations designed to 
increase the emotional tone about stressing God’s sovereignty. 
In fact, they are actually rooted or grounded in the historical 
situation with Pharaoh and his persistent resistance to God’s 
demands as seen in Ex. 9:17 and 10:3. 

So, Paul picks up where the Pharaoh left off and indicates 

that “the same [type] objections will be made as an excuse 

for the unbelief of Israel” (Gifford, 172). 

The word “find fault” (memphetai) occurs only here in Romans 
and elsewhere in the NT: Mk. 7:2 and He. 8:8. It may be trans- 
lated “to find fault with, to blame.” The objection “is to the 
thesis which he finds confirmed in the history of Israel, namely, 
that God is free in His acts, and that man is subject to the free 
sovereignty with which God brings all things to pass” (Grund- 
mann, 572-573). Man, as creature, has no right to question or 
blame or find fault with God, the Creator. “The problem is that 
of the omnicausality' of God and the fault of man” (Ibid, 573). 


* “Universal causality; being the causeof everything; uncountable; not comparable; God is the sole cause of every 
event in the universe. God causes all people to act in exactly the way he intended them to for all eternity, and in 
fact, they cannot act any differently. All of their actions are foreordained, and furthermore, they are all according 
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V. 20: “O man, on the contrary, who are you to be answer- 
ing back to God ? The thing molded will not say to the one 
who molded it, ‘Why did you make me like this’ will it?” 
The analogy here of the potter and the clay comes from 
Jer. 18:4-6. 

The word “answering back” (antapokrinomenos) occurs 
only one other place in the NT: Lk. 14:6. The word means 
“to contradict in reply, to answer by contradicting, reply 
against” (Thayer, 49). It implies an attitude or spirit of an 
unwise, irrational contention. To position oneself in such 

a setting to challenge or find fault with God actually places 
such a one in a sphere above God or superior to Him. This 
is the height of insanity! 

The potter and the clay have a unique relationship. The pot- 
ter has absolute sway and say over just how the clay is to 
be molded. The clay has no say in this matter. 

In applying this analogy to God, the point being made is 
“solely about the use which is made of it [the clay] by the 
potter. 


The potter does not create the clay; he takes it 

as he finds it, and adapts it as best he can to the 
different uses he proposes to himself . . . The 
work of the skilful potter is not the emblem of 
an arbitrary use of strength; but, on the contrary, 
of a deliberate and intelligent employment of the 
matter at his disposal. (Godet, 357-358) 


Paul’s primary purpose here is to focus on “God’s formation 
of Israel as a nation, and His unquestionable right to deal 
with it as seems good to Him” (Gifford, 173). 


V. 21: “Or does not the potter have the right over the clay 

to make from the same lump one vessel for honorable use 
and another for common use?” 

This questioning is the alternative to the argument advanced 
in v. 20: “either you must admit that Israel is incompetent to 
question God’s dealings, or you must say that the potter hath 
not power over the clay” (Gifford, 173). 

Both Moses and the Pharaoh, for example, were from the 
“same lump” of clay, as were the obedient Jews versus the 
disobedient Jews. But Moses and the obedient Jews were 
“vessels of honor,” and the Pharaoh and the disobedient 


to God’s great, cosmic plan, which is good and perfect, and is for his glory (that is, it should cause us to worship 
him)” [Wiktionary; The Open Conversation]. This is simply a definition of the term with no intended acceptance or 
endorsement or rejection of the expression. 
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Jews were “vessels of dishonor.” 

One of the differences between vessels of honor and dis- 
honor may be captured as follows: Israel became a pompous 
people, characterized by pretentiousness, airs of superiority, 
a sense of privilege without responsibility, a sense of entitle- 
ment, and an attitude of merits and desserts — all of which 
collectively characterized them as a vessel of dishonor. 
Those who responded to God’s donation of righteousness 

to their account via obedient-based faith, however, became 
vessels of honor and honorable use in God’s mission of 

this earth. 

So, “let us be thankful that God can take us from us from 
the lump and mass of perdition and mould us into vessels 

of glory” (Arnold, 233); that is, vessels who reveal His 
presence in both their character and conduct. 

One verse in the hymn, “Have Thine Own Way, Lord,” 
captures it: “Have Thine own way, Lord! Have Thine own 
way! Thou art the Potter, I am the clay. Mold me and make 
me after Thy will, While I am waiting, yielded and still.” 


Patience (9:22-24) 


A second way by which the sovereignty of God is demon- 
strated in relation to the fact of Israel’s rejection is in His 
patience. 

V. 22: “What if God, because He is willing to demonstrate 

His wrath and to make known His power, endured with much 
patience vessels of wrath (being in a state of readiness for de- 
struction)” 

This verse is a justification of whatever God’s dealings may 
be with whomever they may be. God is the Creator, and despite 
His supreme sovereignty over all of His creation, He, neverthe- 
less, demonstrated patience or long-suffering toward sinners. 
So, the contrast is between God’s right and, yet, His patience. 
In keeping with the previous sub-section about the Potter and 
its relation to Moses and Pharaoh, a parallel is posted in con- 
nection with Pharaoh and God’s patience with him. God’s 
patience in dealing with him led to Pharaoh’s hardness of 
heart. He was a “vessel of wrath” because He despised God’s 
goodness (i.e., patience). 

The principle of God’s dealings with Pharaoh still holds true. 
God’s wrath and power are always in constant motion (1:18; 
3:25-26; cp. 2:4-5). And to those who despise His goodness, 
as did Pharaoh, an inescapable hardness of heart results. Those 
who do so are here described as being “in a state of readiness 
for destruction.” As Corley and Vaughan point out by means 
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of a quote by Griffith Thomas: “Men fit themselves for hell; 
but it is God that fits men for heaven” (111). The objects of 
His wrath are “designed to be destroyed” (Bruce, 195). 


The thought begun in this verse will continue in v. 24 so 
that v. 23 may be regarded as a bracketted pause. 


[V. 23: “and in order that He may make known the riches of 
His glory upon vessels of mercy (having been prepared before- 
hand) for glory” 

“The riches of His glory” refer to the immeasurable, unsur- 
passible quality of His mercy, grace, goodness, wisdom, and 
power, all of which collectively reveal His presence in this 
corrupt world. 

Paul now passes from “the vessels of wrath” to “the vessels of 
mercy.” The latter vessels are “worlds apart in nature and 
destiny” (Corley and Vaughan, 111). It was God’s patience 
which led to both Jews and Gentiles being called by God. 

This marvelous outpouring of God’s mercy, in concert with 
His patience, is proof of God’s faithfulness in fulfilling His 
mission on earth — and after earth’s little while. 

The word “having been prepared beforehand” (proetoimasen) 
occurs in the NT only here and Ep. 2:10. It denotes the fact 
that the preexisting plan of God for His “vessels of mercy” 
was “for glory” — that is, more and more of the unending par- 
ticipation in the presence of God. 

Or, to tie together Paul’s previous points about salvation, it is 
to be “in Christ” and to be among the “called ones” [1:6, 7; 8:28, 
30; 9: 7, 11, 25, 26] who are predestined “for glory.” The “ves- 
sels of wrath” glory in themselves. But God makes His “ves- 
sels of mercy” appropriately “fit” for His presence forever. 
The next verse confirms or ratifies this truth.] 


V. 24: “even us whom He called, not only from Jews but also 
from Gentiles” 

This verse anchors the foregoing truth with a punctuation to 
and about his readers: “even us whom He called.” It is a joyful 
cheer of celebration to be among those to whom such an unsur- 
passing “call” is extended. 

So, the preparation mentioned in vs. 23 actually preceded the 
actual “call” in this verse. “It was in the actual call that God be- 
gan to fulfill His purpose of ‘making known the riches of His 
glory on vessels of mercy’; and this He did the more conspic- 
uously by calling Heathen as well as Jews” (Gifford, 175). 


Prophets (9:25-29) 
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The quotations in vs. 25-26 are used to declare that both 
Gentiles and Jews were always included in God’s plan of 
redemption. The inclusion of these scriptural quotations was 
not designed to take up space but to underscore the fact that 
the truths he is presenting were not simply select specula- 
tions on his part but precise revelations on God’s part. 


V. 25: “As also He says in Hosea [2:23], I will call those not 
My people, My people, and her who was not beloved, My 
beloved” 

The words “As also” (hos kai) means that Paul is applying 
some experiences in the life of Hosea to the situation at hand. 
That is, he is using truths about the birth of two children to 
Hosea and Gomer to illustrate a major principle: the rejection 
of the Jews and the calling of the Gentiles may be seen in the 
very names of two of their children. 

Hosea 1:6 names their daughter: Lo-ru-ha-mah (“no more mer- 
cy, not pitied”) and 1:9 names their son: Lo-ammi (“not my 
people, not loved, no kin of mine”). 

In their original context, these two children were symbolic 
sermons who depicted the fallen condition of the ten northern 
tribes (Israel) [the two southern tribes (Judah]. In 2:23, how- 
ever, in God’s promise to restore the tribes, the names of the 
two children are reversed: “mercy” and “my people/my beloved.” 
Paul thereby declares that people who formerly knew absolutely 
nothing about “mercy” and being God’s “beloved” may, in 
reality, be both “pitied” and “loved”. Such is the case with the 
Gentiles. 


V. 26: “And it shall be in the place where it has be said to 
them [1:10], You are not My people, there they shall be 
called sons of the Living God.” 

The latter portions of this quotation from Hosea 1:10 reinforce 
the previous quotation. The earlier portions of it will also oc- 
cur in v. 27. 

The word “in the place” likely is a general phrase which indi- 
cates that “wheresoever their apostasy from God has been 
known and spoken of, there shall also their recovery be known 
and spoken of” (Arnold, 236). 

The word “called” (klethesontai) first appeared in 4:17; then 
8:30 (twice); then 9:7, 12, 24, 25, and now for the last time. 
“God’s call is [and has always been] the sole basis for inclusion 
in the true people of God” (Moo, 320). 

In the words of N. T. Wright, “What counts is grace, not race” 
(238). 
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The quotations in vs. 27-29 are used to declare and/or clarify 
that there never were any expectations of God that any more 
than a remnant of Israel who would be included in His plan 

of redemption. Again, the inclusion of these scriptural quota- 
tions was not designed to take up space but to underscore the 
fact that the truths he is presenting were not simply select specu- 
lations on his part but precise revelations on God’s part. 


V. 27: “And Isaiah cries out concerning Israel [10:22-23; 

cp. Hosea 1:10], Although the number of the sons of 

Israel [are] as the sand of the sea, the remnant [only] 

shall be saved” 

The word “Israel” is here used “in the historical sense, as 

in 2 Cor. 3:7” (Gutbrod, 386). 

The word “cries out” (krazei) first appeared in 8:15. It de- 
notes “a loud and impassioned utterance” (Arnold, 236). 

In other words, in spite of the fact that Israel had grown 
tremendously from a numerical standpoint, the promise of 
God actually excluded all but “the remnant” of those with 
obedience-based faith in Him. 

This prophecy is founded and grounded in Gen. 22:17 and 

is here defined “more closely” (Gifford, 176). 

In its original context, reference to “the remnant” returning 
was not merely from their Captivity but to God Himself. 

The word “remnant” (hupoleimma) occurs only here in the 
NT. The word does not denote ‘some’ from Israel only but also 
‘some’ from among the Gentiles as well. As Shrenk clarifies: 


The remnant is now related only to the Christ who 
has appeared. The remnant has its existence only 

in Him. It consists, not only of those who are faith- 
ful to Yahweh, but rather of those who believe in 
God’s righteousness in Christ. Christ alone, and 
those who believe in Him are the remnant. ... The 
remnant is proof of election in the deepest need, a 
creation of wondrous mercy, a result of the grace 

of God in calling and salvation. . . . The sine qua non 
(“something essential”) of belonging to the remnant 
is faith in righteousness through Christ. (213) 


In Paul’s application of the passage to Romans, “the remnant 
[only] shall be saved” finds ultimate fulfillment in those who 
experience salvation in Christ alone. So, “the remnant of Jewish 
Converts to the Faith of Christ alone saves Israel from spiritual 
annihilation . . . the great majority being destined to destruction” 
(Liddon, 172-173). 
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V. 28: “for the Lord shall execute [His] word completely 
and quickly upon the earth [28:22].” 

In its original, historical context, it refers to the fact that the 
Assyrian king would “sweep irresistably over Judah too; but 
that God’s people may still trust in the Lord’s protection, 
who would preserve and bring back a remnant, though a 
remnant only” (Barmby, 270). God too would act com- 
pletely and swiftly to endure that His word would be ex- 
ecuted without fail upon the earth — in the remnant! 

So, this verse is a confirmation of the certainty of salvation 
for the remnant who have an obedient-based kind of faith. 

It is certain that anything which God does, He does with 
complete and timely justice and righteousness. God will ig- 
nore or reject the majority of the Jews — and Gentiles - and 
only the remnant [among both Jews and Gentiles] will be 
saved. That has always been the case with God’s operations 
and, undoubtedly, will always be such.Something of the idea 
of Jesus’ words about “the many on the broad road of destruc- 
tion and the few that are on the road of life” may be in play 
here. 


V. 29: “just as Isaiah predicted [1:9], Unless the Lord 
Almighty had left to us a seed, we would have been as 
Sodom and would have been made like Gomorrah.” 
In v. 27, the word “remnant” (hupoleimma) is used to de- 
note those who will experience salvation. In this verse, 
the word “seed” (sperma) indicates “the preserving seed 
apart from which the nation would have been given up to 
utter destruction” (J. Murray, 41). 

This word “seed” first appeared in 1:3; then 4:13, 16, 18; 
9:7 (twice), 8; and also in 11:1. 

Sodom and Gomorrah, of course, were annihiliated in 
their day. So, in its original context, this is a prophecy 
fulfilled. Here, it may also be a “description applicable 
to his [Paul’s] own time” (Gifford, 176) — and ours! 

So, God delivered as promised then and continues to do 
so now in order that His Word may continually be ful- 
filled in all obedience-based-faith kind of people “who 
will inherit the promise to Abraham. The verse thus an- 
ticipates Paul’s word of hope about Israel in chapter 11” 
(Moo, 322). 


6. Search (9:30-31) 


V. 30: “Therefore, what shall we say ? That Gentiles who are not 
pursuing righteousness obtained righteousness, even the righteous- 
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ness by means of faith” 

This opening question occurred previously in 3:5; 4:1; 6:1; 7:7; 
8:31. The question is appropriate in light of the lack of faith in 
Israel (9:1-3) and the inclusion of faith by the Gentiles (9:25-26). 
The phrase that the Gentiles were not “pursuing righteousness” 
speaks of their being outside the realm of God’s revelation, un- 
like the Jews, and having been given over by God to their un- 
godly and unrighteous ways (1:18-32). This also sets the stage 
for expanding the matter in chapter 10. 

Suffice it here to say that “the only way to get the God-kind of 
righteousness” (Robertson, 386) is by means of obedience-based 
kind of faith. 


V. 31: “but Israel pursuing a law-based kind of righteousness did 
not achieve [that] law-based kind [of righteousness] 

What a travesty and tragedy: Israel “seeks righteousness through 
the Law” (Gutbrod, 387). But in what sense or manner or aim? 
The Jews were not pursuing or seeking “righteousness itself in its 
moral essence as [they were] the law in all the details of its exter- 
nal and manifold observances” (Godet, 368). That is, they were 
pursing their obedience to the letter of the law and not the spirit 
of the law which would have produced moral consequences. By 
such pursuits, the Jews were focused on self-interests and selfish 
reasons for self-satisfaction sake. Their efforts toward obedience 
to the letter of the law was an end in itself — to honor and glorify 
themselves, not God . They themselves were the object of their 
obedient efforts for self-preservation sake. 

Instead of being sacrifically God-oriented and God-motivated 

for His sake, their work-efforts sprang from a sense of national 
entitlement, hatred of those who were not Jews, and an egocentric 
emphasis on what they desired and did! It was legal-based and 
not love-based. 

Godet states this startling truth so well. The Jews’ exclusion and 
the Gentiles’ inclusion was/is “the most poignant irony in the 
whole of history . . . a declaration of painful solemnity” (367). 
The simple, yet significant, truth is that Israel did not and could 
not achieve a righteousness based on the law because no one then, 
now, or in the future can ever achieve such righteousness. The law 
would have to be obeyed with absolute perfection. As James 2:10 
puts it: “For whoever keeps the whole law and yet stumbles in 

in one point, he has become guilty of all.” 

Let us not forget, however, that the law itself was righteous (7:12). 
Nevertheless, the law was “misused” (Barrett, 193) because the 
Jews treated it as if it could produce righteousness by means of 
observing it. As 10:3 will point out, their so-called obedience was 
to produce their own brand of righteousness, not God’s kind. 
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Stumbling (9:32-33) 


V. 32: “Why? Because [they were pursuing] not by means of 
faith but on the grounds of works; they stumbled at the stumbling- 
stone” 

The Jewish pursuit for obtaining righeousness was distorted in 
all respects. As noted earlier, their motive and means were an- 
chored in egocentricism or self-absorbed interests. Paul under- 
scores that fact by pointing out that they had been “given over 
by God” (1:24, 26, 28) and by being the objects of His wrath 
(1:18f), “the fundamental explanation of Israel’s defection [is 
that] it was willed by God” (Barrett, 193-194). Indeed, they 
stumbled against the stone which was set for stumbling. “It 
may be possible to give a psychological or anthropological 
account of what took place, but this would only describe the 
mechanism used by God, who provided the stone for Israel to 
stumble over” (Barrett, 194). 

The verb “stumbled” (proskopto) occurs only here and in 14:21 
in Romans. [It occcurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 4:6; 7:27; Lk. 
4:11; Jn. 11:9, 10; 1 Pt. 2:8.] 

The noun “stone” (proskomma) is first used here in Romans but 
also occurs in v. 33; 14:13, 20. [It occcurs only two other times 
in the NT: 1 Co. 8:9 and 1 Pt. 2:8.] 

Cp. Isa. 8:14. 


V. 33: Just as it stands written, “Behold I lay down in Zion a 
stone which casues stumbling and a rock which causes sin, 
and the ones who put faith in Him will not be put to shame/ 
disappointed/make haste [by stumbling or sin]” 

The first part of this OT quotation is from Isa.8:14 and the 

last part is from Is. 28:16. 

Barrett’s three distinguishing points are worth noting (194): 


(i) It is the man who has faith who is not put to 
shame. This sola fide was, historically speaking, 

the primary source of scandal to the Jews (cf. 1 Cor. 
i, 22 f.). They preferred the way of law, by means 

of which they hoped to establish their own righteous- 
ness, and to avoid submitting to God’s (x. 3). Here 
we are driven back to the theme of God’s mercy, for 
only faith is the proper response to mercy. 

Gii.) The stone is Jesus Christ himself, who has the 
double effect of creating both offence and faith (see 
1 Cor. i. 18; 2 Cor. ii. 15; and the notes oni. 18). 

He himself is the ‘seed of Abraham’; election and 
rejection are both in him, and it is impossible for 
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men to glimpse God’s eternal purposes apart from 
him. 
Gii) All these truths, as the quotation itself shows, 
have the authority of Scripture. The Jews’ own Bible 
proclaims the offensive Christ, whose obscurity and 
suffering scandalized his own people (v. 5), just as it 
commends, even through the law, the way of faith. 
The phrase, “not be put to shame,” according to Robertson 
and Bruce, more likely means “shall not be in haste or make 
haste” (KJV). Bruce, in fact, offers this interesting insight: 
“the man who stands on God’s foundation will ‘keep his head 
when all about him are losing theirs and blaming it on him;’ 
he will not fuss and rush around but trust in God, confident 
that His purpose will be accomplished in His own time” (200). 
Martin Luther prefers this perspective: 


The believer stands quiet and secure on a firm rock, 
as the Lord teaches in Mt. 7:24 ff. But he who does 
not believe will flee and yet cannot escape when he is 
hard pressed by tribulation and anguish and above all 
by (God’s) judgment; for it is the punishment of the 
damned and their endless restlessness that they flee 
God and yet cannot escape.” (144) 


Cause of Rejection (10:1-21): Stubborn Resistance 


This new chapter should not be regarded as Paul moving into territory 
which is alien to his previous words about the Search (9:30-31) and the 
Stumbling (9:32-33). It is, in fact, an elaboration and extension of those 
words in a somewhat different or tilted angle. 

For in this chapter, the cause, rather than the fact of rejection is set forth. 
In essence, “the present rejection of the Jews as a nation is traced to no 
absolute and irreversible Divine decree, but to their own refusal to accept 
God’s plan of mercy to all mankind; testimonies being, as usual, adduced 
from the Old Testament in support of the argument” (Barmby, 291). 


1. Intercession (10:1) 


V. 1: “Brethren, the desire of my heart and my prayer to God is 

for their salvation” 

As a prelude to his elaboration and extension of 9:30-33 in the 

rest of this chapter, Paul bursts forth with an exclamation of inter- 
cession in Israel’s behalf. 

The word “desire” (eudokia) refers to what he wills to happen; that 
which would give him satisfaction or pleasure. This is the only oc- 
currence of this word in Romans. Paul uses it elsewhere in Eph. 1:5, 
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9; Phi. 1:15; 2:13; 2 Th. 1:11. [It is found 3 other times in the NT: 

Mt. 11:26; Lk. 2:14; 10:21.] 

To say that this “desire” is of the “heart” (kardias) indicates an accent 
of genuineness and authenticity which is void of pretense and mean- 
ingless mumbo jumbo (“foolish ritualistic or ceremonial nonsense”). 
This qualitative desire is “an emphatic word, expressive of earnest, 
benevolent desire” (Arnold, 239). This is not some mere mechanical 
wish but a heart-generated compassion which spills over into prayerful 
intercession. 

The word “prayer” (deesis) occurs only here in Romans. Paul uses 

it elsewhere in: 2 Co. 1:11; 9314; Ep. 6:18 (twice); Phi. 1:4 (twice), 

19; 4:6; 1 Ti. 2:1; 5:5; 2 Ti. 1:3. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: 

Lk. 1:13; 2:37; 5:33; Ac. 1:14; He. 5:7; Ja. 5:16; 1 Pt. 3:12.] 

It is most significant that immediately after establishing the fact 

of the rejection of the majority of the Jews in ch. 9 that Paul notes 

his passionate longing and prayer for their salvation. Since there 

are no verbs in this verse, it cannot be said if this was a momentous, 
single exclamation of his desire and prayer, or if this was an ongoing 
matter of concern with him. 

If this is a pickup from 9:1-5, however, there are six present tense verbs 
denoting continuous action there, and one imperfect tense verb which 
denotes continuous action in past time. So, it would be most appropriate 
here to conclude that his “desire and prayer” was an ongoing, continuous 
concern with him. 

“Paul would not have prayed, had they been utterly reprobate” (Bengel, 
120). So, we may confidently say that Paul’s prayer was for more win- 
dows to be opened that they may be won - more “opportunities for grace 
from God” (Lenski, 642). 


Ignorance (10:2-4) 


V. 2: “For I bear witness to them that they have zeal for God but not 
according to fuller, more complete knowledge” 

In addition to all the other privileges the Jews had (9:4-5), Paul now 
adds his own testimony in their behalf concerning their “zeal for God.” 
The word “zeal” (zelon) occurs here for the first time in Romans and 
will occur again in 13:13. Paul uses this word elsewhere in: 1 Co. 3:3; 
2 Co. 7:7, 11; 9:2; 11:2; 12:20; Ga. 5:20; Ph. 3:6. Col. 4:13. [It occurs 
elsewhere in the NT: Jn. 2:17; Ac. 5:17; 13:45; He. 10:27; Ja. 3:14, 16.] 
The word is used in 13:13 in an evil sense but here is used in a semi- 
good sense: ”it signifies the honorable emulation, with the consequent 
imitation, of that which presents itself to the mind’s eye as excellent” 
(Trench, 87). 

However, this “zeal” is only semi-good because it actually springs from 
“ignorance.” That is, it is not in accordance with “fuller, more complete 
knowledge” (epignosin). Oh, the Jews had “knowledge” (gnosis) for 
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sure; tons of it. But they were “destitute of the higher disciplined know- 
ledge [epignosin] of the true moral discernment by which they might learn 
the right way” (Sanday and Headlam, 283). 

The Jews were trapped, not in the unintentional misunderstanding of this 
fuller, more complete knowledge of God and His desires and directions, 
but in their stubborn resistance to such proper knowledge. They were 
locked in eros-oriented love of self-interests which provided motivation 
for self-preservation at all costs. It was self-interests which were di- 
rected by means of merit, entitlement, and anchored in national de- 
scent. It was all about them and their performance (or at least, per- 
formance efforts toward fulfilling the letter of the law). The law it- 

self was more important than God Himself. It was an infaturation 

with an assurance (9:4-5) which was counter to God’s real desire 

and direction. 


V. 3: “For not knowing about God’s kind of righteousness and 
seeking to establish their own kind of righteousness, they did not 
submit to God’s kind of righteousness” 

The Jews had put the cart before the horse. Their “not knowing 
about God’s kind of righteousness” was totally inexcusable. They 
had the scriptures about Abraham and his being declared righteous 
on the basis of his faith — long before the law was given. Plus, there 
were other prophetic declarations about how righteousness is re- 
ceived by faith, not earned or deserved by works (Is. 1:8-9; Hab. 
2:4). 

So, they knowingly did not know; that is, they wanted “to stand 
erect as a monument raised, not to the glory of God, but to their 
own” (Godet, 375). 

This conscious refusal to “submit to God’s kind of righteousness” 
was a “voluntary revolt [which] cost Israel dearly; for this is pre- 
cisely the cause of their rejection” (Ibid, 376). This refusal was 
nothing less than disobedience, rather than obedience (1:5; 5:19; 
6:16 (twice); 15:18; 16:19, 26). 


V. 4: “For Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to every- 
one who believes” 

The word “end” means aim. In other words, the law reached its 
aim of complete obedience in Christ. He was the only one who 
ever obeyed it completely and thus fulfilled its aim or goal. 

So, Christ put to rest any questions about someone establishing 
their own kind of righteousness by faultless observation of its 
requirements. The law is groundless or has no basis for making 
someone right with God — and it never did have that intention 
(as Paul pointed out precisely in chapter 7). 

The only One who did observe it faultlessly, and thus fulfilled 
its aim, was Christ. And God now donates such righteousness 
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to the account of anyone who deposits their obedience-based 
kind of faith in Him. 

The word “believes” (pisteuonti) is the verb form of the noun 
“faith” (pistis). There is no difference in meaning. 

In the words of the hymn by Philip P. Bliss: 


1. Free from the law, O happy condition, Jesus hath 
bled, and there is remission; Cursed by the law and 
bruised by the fall, Grace hath redeemed us once for 
all. 

2. Now we are free — there’s no condemnation. Jesus 
provides a perfect salvation; ‘Come unto Me,’ O hear 
His sweet call; Come, and He saves us once for all. 

3. Children of God, O glorious calling, Surely His 
grace will keep us from falling; Passing from death to 
life at His call, Blessed salvation once for all. 

Once for all, O sinner, receive it; Once for all, O 
brother, believe it; Cling to the cross, the burden will 
fall, Christ hath redeemed us once for all. 


3. Illumination (10:5-21) 


a. 


Law (10:5) 


V.5: “For Moses writes about the righteousness which 

[is derived] from the law that the man who practices these 
things shall live by/in connection with these things” 

To underscore the reality of the useless of obedience to 

the law as a way to attain righteousness, Paul, again, ap- 
peals to the scripture in Lev. 18:5: anyone who perfectly 
practices the precepts of the law will thereby attain right- 
eousness. The problem with this pitch is that no one has 
ever done so (2:1-24) and is therefore guilty before God 
(3:19-20). Striving to establish one’s own righteousness 

by obeying the law is actually sin because it goes against 
God’s purpose in giving the law. It is also stubborn resist- 
ance against submitting to God’s desire and design to donate 
His righteousness to those with an obedient-based faith, like 
Abraham. 

The failure of the Jews to follow in the footsteps of Abraham 
indicates just how wholeheartedly they betrayed their con- 
nection with him both in spirit and in truth. The illumination 
from the very scriptures to which they claimed allegiance be- 
came the very scriptures from which their alienation was de- 
clared. To walk in the light that is given leads to more light. 
But failure to walk in that light that is given leads only to the 
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darkness of delusions and disillusionments. 
Faith (10:6-21) 


The illumination from scripture has always been that an 
obedient-based kind of faith is the only proper response to 
God. It is the message that is needed, as well as messengers 
to represent and relay that message to the masses. 


(1) Message and Messengers Needed (10:6-15) 


V. 6: “But the righteousness by means of faith speaks 

in this manner, Do not say in your heart, Who will 
ascend into heaven? That is, to bring Christ down” 

Lev. 18:5 is additional scriptural support which counters 
the Jews’ purposeful, belligerent, and stubborn resistance. 
The words “do not say in your heart” is a Hebrew idiom 
which means not ‘to think’ inaccurate, unholy, inappro- 
priate thoughts which are perverse and twisted. 

More specifically, there is no need for an ascent into 
heaven to bring down God’s word to us for such has al- 
ready occurred in Christ. To deny this is to deny His in- 
carnation (birth, life, substitutionary death). 

What is needed is now accessible! The reception of God’s 
donated righteousness is accessible only by faith. 


V. 7: “Or Who will descend into the depths? That is, 

to bring Christ up from the dead” 

Duet. 9:4 is additional scriptural support which counters 
the Jews’ purposeful, belligerent, and stubborn resistance. 
Furthermore, there is no need for someone to rescue anoth- 
er from the abode of the dead for Christ Himself has alrea- 
dy been there and done that in His resurrection. 

To deny this is to deny that He was “declared with power 
as the Son of God by the resurrection from the dead” (Rom. 
1:4). 

What is needed is now accessible! The reception of God’s 
donated righteousness is accessible only by faith. 


V. 8: “But what does it say? The word is near you in 

your mouth and in your heart, That is, the word of faith 
which we are preaching. 

Deut. 30:12-14 is additional scriptural support which counters 
the Jews’ purposeful, belligerent, and stubborn resistance. 
Paul now connects “the word” with the message of faith 

since this is “the means for conveying the righteousness of 
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God to us” (Lenski, 646). That is, “no impossible preliminaries 
are necessary before true religion is got under way” (Hunter, 96). 
The message that is needed is not in the vague past but in 

the victorious present. It is the message of an obedience- 
based kind of faith. It is the message which is as near or 

as close as the sphere of your mouth and heart. 

Indeed, “through the incarnation and the resurrection Christ 
is near us; He is immediately with us” (Nygren, 381). 

The mouth is mentioned first because the mouth speaks 

what is in the heart (Mt. 12:34; Lk. 6:45). 

“<The word of faith’ is the word to which faith is directed, 
not the word which faith utters. It is the word preached 

and therefore the message which brings the gospel into 

our mouth and heart” (J. Murray, 54). 

So, as is typical of Paul’s writings in which he uses or 
exposes truths by means of Old Testament quotations, 

the very truths over which the Jews stumbled are, in fact, 

the very truths in which the Christian faith is founded 

and grounded. 

The message of God to mankind has always been a mes- 
sage which is appropriated by an obedience-based kind 

of faith. 


V. 9: “because if you may confess in/with your mouth Jesus 
as Lord and believe in/with your heart that God raised Him 
from the dead, you shall be saved” 

The word “confess” (homologeo) occurs here and v. 10 

and nowhere else in Romans. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: 
Mt. 7:23; 10:32; 14:7; Lk. 12:8; Jn. 1:20; 9:22; 12:42; Ac. 
23:8; 24:14; 1 Ti. 6:12; Ti. 1:16; He. 11:13; 13:15; 1 Jn. 1:9; 
4:2, 3, 15; 2 Jn. 7] 

The name “Jesus” is the name by which He was known to 
and in the world during the days of His physical presence on 
this earth. It was the name given to Him by the angel Gabriel 
(Lk. 1:31ff.). 

The name “Lord” means His Divine status as the Son of God, 
the eternal, exalted High Priest and Mediator for His people 
at the right hand of God (Heb. 1:1-4:13: the Superiority of 
the Personhood of Christ; 4:14-10:18: the Superiority of the 
Priesthood of Christ). 

Again, Rom. 1:4 declares that it was by the resurrection from 
the dead that Jesus was declared with power to be the Son 

of God. So, here, Paul does not stress or accentuate His death 
but His resurrection from the dead as the central truth in the 
Christian confession. 

Recall the various occurrences of the term “Lord” in Romans: 
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1:4, 7; 4:8, 24; 5:1, 11, 21; 6:11, 23; 7:25; 8:39; 9:28, 29; 10:9, 
12, 13, 16; and beyond in 11:3, 34; 12:11, 19; 13:14; 14:4, 6 (4 
times), 8, 11, 14; 15:6, 11, 30; 16:2, 8, 11, 12 (twice), 13, 18, 20, 
22, 24. Cp. Phil. 2:9-11; Col. 2:15 

So, there is some sense of significance when Sanday and 
Headlam claim that Lord refers to v. 6 and the Resurrection 
refers to v. 7, and both of these “sum up the conditions neces- 
sary for salvation” (290). 

The word “heart” (kardia) here and in v. 10 refers to the es- 
sense or core of one’s very being or makeup; it is that essential 
element or ingredient which makes a person what he/she is. It 
captures the “prominent idea of understanding, feeling and af- 
fection” (Vaughan, 194). 

The verb “saved” (sothese) occurs here for the fifth time in 
Romans (5:9, 10; 8:24; 9:27) and will occur again in v. 13; 
11:14, 26. It denotes deliverance from the dominion of sin 

but not from its presence during life on this planet. 


V. 10: “for with the heart he believes resulting in righteous- 
ness, and with the mouth he confesses for salvation” 

Paul now reverses the order of confessing and believing 

but with the same meaning within the words. The central 
idea is that “confession of Christ is indispensable, for 
without it the evidence of justifying faith in the heart is in- 
complete” (Arnold, 243). Indeed, “confession is linked with 
faith or is the complement of faith” (Tholuck, 357). 

Also, the verb “saved” in v. 9 is now replaced with the noun 
“salvation” but with the same meaning as well. 


V. 11: “For the scripture says, Every one who believes in 

Him shall not make haste/be disappointed” 

In keeping with his commonplace format, Paul now offers 

the latter portion of an Old Testament quotation from Is. 28: 

16 which he previously used in 9:33. So, “the meaning is the 
same — ‘shall have no cause of shame, or fear, or flight” (Ar- 
nold, 243). As always this is used as reinforcement of the truths 
now being set before his readers. 


V. 12: “For there is no distinction between Jew and Greek, 
for the same [is] Lord of all, abounding in riches to all who 
call on Him” 

There is no distinction as far as an obedience-based kind of 
faith being the condition for being declared righteous by God. 
There is no need for the Jews to despise the Gentiles and no 
need for the Gentiles to be jealous of the Jews. For the same 
spiritual riches which God gives to one, He gives to the other. 
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God is liberal in the sense that “no multitude of believers, 
however great, can exhaust; who never is compelled to re- 
trench” (Bengel, 123). 

These “riches” would include (1) God’s provision of righteous- 
ness through faith (3:21-4:25); (2) freedom from the wrath of 
God (5:1-21); (3) freedom from the dominion of sin (6:1-23); 
(4) freedom from the curse of the law (7:1-25); and (5) free- 
dom from spiritual death (8:1-39). 


V. 13: “for all who call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved” 

The quotation here is from Joel 2:23. The word “name” 
and “Lord” are here linked as one and the same. It denotes 
the revelation of God as Lord in Jesus Christ. In the Old 
Testament, the Lord is Jehovah. So, the fact that Paul 
applies “this scripture to Christ, shows how completely 

he stands on the divine side of reality” (Hunter, 97). 

In other words, “to confess Jesus as Kurios is to confess 
our faith in His essential deity” (Greathouse, 216). 


V. 14: “Therefore, how may they call on Him whom they 
have not believed? And how may they believe on whom they 
have not heard? And how may they hear without a preacher?” 
V. 15: “And how shall they preach unless they are sent? 

As it stands written, How beautiful the feet of those who 
are preaching good news [about] good things” 

In vs. 14-15a, Paul provides “a pretty rational and logical 
argument” (Shannon, 62). It is a step-by-step process. 

The messsage needs messengers! Therefore, this spiritual 
chain-linked sequence is plain enough. 

This quotation is from Isa. 52:7 [cp. Nahum 1:15]. The word 
“beautiful” (horaioi) means “welcome, pleasant.” It is not an 
anatomical description of attractive feet or any of their features. 
As Luther notes: They “do not proclaim the Gospel for their 
own advantage or on account of vain glory, as this happens 
here and there today. They preach solely from obedience to 
God and for the sake of the salvation of their hearers” (151). 
Indeed, in the words of Dr. Harper Shannon: 


to the next door neighbor at home or the heathen 

in darkest Africa, there are no feet any sweeter, 

any more beautiful than the feet of those who bring 
the good news of the gospel of Jesus Christ! It 
means salvation! It means forgiveness! It means 
life and eternal security and redemption in the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” (63) 
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(2) Message Not Heeded (10:16-21) 


This message about faith-based donated righteousness was 
something Israel did not want to hear and so was not heeded. 


V. 16: “But they all did not heed the good news. For Isaiah 
[53:1] says, Lord, who has believed what they heard from 
us?” 

“The reason for Israel’s alienation lies in herself” (Barth, 385). 
They “heard” the message but did not “heed” it. Even though 
the message was directed to “all” the Jewish nation, the great 
majority of them did not respond with obedience-based faith 
in God. Paul does not mention the few who did respond with 
such faith. As in 9:1-5 and 10:1, Paul is overwhelmed with 
“passionate grief over the mass of unbelievers” (Gifford, 188). 
The problem of the lack of obedient-based faith by people is 
an old one and a contemporary one as well. 

So, why is it so rare and how may it be activated? 


V. 17: “So faith comes from hearing, and hearing from the 
word of Christ” 

Here is another spiritual chain-link which is urgent. 

The type faith upon which God’s donated righteousness is re- 
ceived comes from hearing and heeding the message about 
Christ. God “bestows no righteousness although it is heard 
endlessly” (Lenski, 667) if it is not heeded. 

“A certain kind of religious belief may be intuitively grasped, 
but the distinctive kind of faith which is characteristic of 
Christianity is far too sharply defined to be reached by so 
vague a method” (Cragg, 561-562). 


V. 18: “But I say, have they never heard? On the contrary, 
Their voice has gone out into all the earth and their words 
into the ends of the inhabited earth” 

This question which serves as a potential “plea on their behalf” 
(Denney, 674) is quickly and emphatically aborted. In fact, 

Paul, again, goes to the Old Testament [Ps. 19:4] for the founda- 
tion of his position. Although the original context of this passage 
was the testimony from the heavens and the firmament declaring 
and showing forth His handywork, Paul adapts it as proof of the 
failure of the Jews in the past and the present to stubbornly re- 
sist the message of God, despite its worldwide exposure by His 
plentitude of messengers. 

The gravity of Israel’s disregard of God’s message is mind- 
boggling. “God has spoken so plainly that even the Gentiles 
understand” (Nygren, 387). 
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V. 19: “But I say, Israel did not know, did they? The first 

one, Moses, says, I will make you jealous of a non-nation, 

by a senseless nation I will anger you” 

This is another potential plea in Israel’s behalf and it too will 
be exploded by the words of Moses in Deut. 32:21. Their lack 
of “knowing” was chosen by themselves; they purposely ignored 
the truth before their eyes. 

The verb “make, provoke to jealousy” occurs for the first time 
in Romans. It occurs again in 11:11, 14, and only one other 
time in the NT: 1 Co. 10:22 where it means “to provoke to 
jealousy by being untrue to [God] and turning to demons” 
(Arndt and Gingrich, 621). 

Here if refers to jealously in a positive way: to incite for con- 
version’s sake. 

Since they had provoked “God to jealousy by their worship of 
a ‘no-god,’ He would provoke them to jealousy by means of 

a ‘no-people’” (Bruce, 210). Although God used various Gentile 
nations (Assyrians and Babylonians, etc.) in His discipline of 
Israel, Paul applies this Deut. passage to their jealousy of the 
Gentiles being invited and welcomed as the new people of God. 
Something of this idea of jealously will be addressed in 11:11. 
By “a senseless nation,” Paul is looking at the Gentile situation 
from the standpoint of Jews; that is, the Gentiles had been cut 
off from God’s revelation of the law, etc., and were devoid of 
knowledge of Him. All other nations were inferior to the Jews 
as far as knowledge of God was concerned.This action of God 
“angered” the Jews and sent them through the roof with resent- 
ment and stubborn resistance to Him. 


V. 20: “And [the second one] Isaiah is bold and says, I was 
found by those not seeking Me, I became manifest to those 
not asking for Me” 

To say that Isaiah was “bold” means that he went to the limit 
that surpassed Moses in his declaration that God was showing 
His mercy to those who were not even seeking Him, and to 
those who had no sense of needed mercy from Him. 

This, of course, is exactly what Paul has already said in 9:30. 
Luther’s words are cutting to the core: 


Isaiah writes this against the Jews who boasted of 
their merits. The Jews certainly do not like to hear 
that they have been rejected. When Christ told them 
that at the time of Elias there were many widows 

in Israel, but that the prophet was sent only to the 
pagan widow in Sarepta (Luke 4:26), they wanted 

to hurl Him over a precipice. For they perceived that 
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they were rejected before the heathen and regarded 
as unworthy (of salvation). For them this was an un- 
bearable thought; they were proud of the blood of 
the Fathers and boasted of the righteousness of the 
Law. (153) 


V. 21: “And as for Israel he says, All the day long I held out 
My hands to a people who are disobedient and rebellious 
back talkers” 

This quotation from Isa. 65:2 is applied by Paul to the limitless 
offers of God’s mercy to the stubborn resistance of the majority 
of the Jews to God’s extended hands of mercy to them. 
Therefore, those who did not respond with obedience-based 
faith in God were rejected due to disobedience and no faith. 
The verb “disobedient” (apeithounta) occurs for the second 
time in Romans (cp. 2:8; and will occur again in 11:30, 31; 
15:31. The noun “disobedience” (apeitheia) occurs twice in 
Romans: 11:30, 32. [It also occurs in Ep. 2:2; 5:6; Ga. 3:6; 
He. 4:6, 11.] [The noun “disobedient” (apeithes) occurs in 
Rom. 1:30. It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Lk. 1:17; Ac. 26:19; 
2 Ti. 3:2; Tit. 1:16; 3:3.] 

The word “back talkers” (antilegonta) means “to contradict, 
to oppose” (Moulton and Milligan, 48). It is composed of two 
words: anti (“against”) and lego (“to speak”). It refers to the 
Jews’ stubborn resistance and opposition to God’s kind of 
righteousness, and their inconsiderate speaking against it. 
This is the only occurrence of this word in Romans. [It oc- 
curs elsewhere in the NT: Lk. 2:34; 20:27; Jn. 19:12; Ac. 
13:45 (twice); 28:19, 22; Tit. 1:9; 2:9.] 

“The paradox of the Gentiles’ faith will be matched by the 
paradox of Israel’s disobedience. Through His Son, both in 
His own incarnate person and by means of His apostles, God 
has pleaded with Israel, and met with nothing (or little more 
than nothing — see x1. 5) but rebuffs” (Barrett, 206). 

“So, the rejection of the Jews is not a point against Paul’s gos- 
pel; it rather bears witness for it” (Barth, 388). 

“The way is now prepared for a more favorable view of the 
ultimate purpose of God in regard to the Jewish people” 
(Arnold, 249). 


Limit of Rejection (11:1-36): Salvation Restored 


The two preceding chapters have provided justification for the nation of 
Israel’s exclusion from inheriting the promises of God made to the fathers. 
Such justification provided clarification that being among the national de- 
scendants of Abraham was never intended by God to be the criterion or 
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basis for receiving God’s promises. Paul emphatically declares that God has 
not rejected His people for they are among the saved remnant — those whom 
God chose or elected all along. He now provides specific examples of this 


truth. 


1. Examples (11:1-10) 


a. 


Paul (11:1) 


V. 1: “I say, therefore, God has not rejected His people has 

He? May it never be so. For I am also an Israelite, a descendant 
of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin.” 

The word “therefore” ties what he is about to say with what he 
has already said in 9:16-33 and 10:19-21 (cp. v. 11 for the 

exact words). The question Paul raises expects a negative 
answer, as indicated by the particle me. 

The word “rejected” (aposato) occurs only here and four 

other times in the NT: v. 2; Ac. 7:27, 39; 1 Ti. 1:19. It means 

to “push aside, repudiate, force someone out of something” 
(Arndt and Gingrich, 102). Thayer adds, “to thrust away from 
one’s self, to drive away from one’s self, refuse” (70). 

This question is consistent with OT passages where God says 
that He will not push aside or repudiate His people (1 Sam. 12: 
22; Ps. 94:14). It is also reenforced by the words which follow 
the question, “may it never be so” (me genoito). Here Paul re- 
pudiates the very idea of such a thought “with horror” (Sanday 
and Headlam, 309; Denney, 675). 

Paul verifies this impossibility with none other than himself 
being an example of inclusion rather than exclusion: “I am also” 
(kai ego eimi) strongly emphasis his point. 

Paul says that he is a descendant of Abraham in both “the natural 
and spiritual sense (cf. 2 Cor. 11:22)” (Bruce, 213). To say that 
he is “of the tribe of Benjamin” denotes that he is of the tribe 
“which alone with Judah formed the core of the Theocracy at the 
division of the kingdom (922) and after the [Assyrian] captivity” 
[in 734/732] (Gifford, 191). 

The fact that Paul was both a Jew and a Christian “proves that 
Christian Jews may exist” (Barrett, 207), and that God has not 
pushed aside His people. The rejection of Israel was “partial 
rather than complete” (MacGorman1!19). 


Elijah (11:2-4) 
Another example of this remnant syndrome is seen in the life 


of Elijah. 
V. 2: “God has not rejected His people whom He foreknew. 
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Or do you not know what the scriptures says of Elijah, how 

he pleads with God against Israel?” 

As if the foregoing was not enough, Paul’s position is “now 
confirmed by direct denial” (J. Murray, 67): “God has not 
rejected His people.” Here, however, he adds a most signifi- 
cant expression: “whom He foreknew.” The word “foreknew” 
(proegno) was first used in 8:29. [It occurs only 3 other times 
in the NT: Ac. 26:5; 1 Pt. 1:20; 2 Pt. 3:17.] It denotes a “choice 
beforehand” (Robertson, 392). The idea is the same in both pas- 
sages: “Israel stood before God’s eyes from eternity as His peo- 
ple, and in the immutableness of the sovereign love with which 
He made it His lies the impossibility of its rejection” (Denney, 
676). 

Therefore, one other example of this remnant or presence of a 
minority of God’s people is, again, seen in the experience of 
Elijah. 

The word “plead” (entugchanei) means: “’to meet with for 

the purpose of conversation, have an inteview with’; and also 
‘to accuse’” (Sanday and Headlam, 311), as is the case here. 
This word occurred earlier in 8:27, 34. 

[This word occurs elsewhere in the NT: Ac. 25:24 & He. 7:25] 
This accusatory nature of the word is strengthened by the fol- 
lowing word “against” (kata). 

As Paul here states rather strikingly, one would have to be 
“strangely ignorant of what the Scripture says in proof of this” 
(Gifford, 191), as in the case of Elijah. His day was “a period 
of time when national apostasy had assumed the dimensions of 
a landslide” (Bruce, 211). He mistakenly thought that he alone 
was faithful to God. In fact, he offered evidence to God in order 
to justify his understanding — which was sincere but sincerely 
wrong. 
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V. 3: “Lord, they killed Your prophets, they demolished 

Your altars, and I have been left alone and they are seeking 
my life.” 

The reality of the killing of the prophets is undeniable. The 
reference here may be to the slaughter of the prophets in 1 Kings 
19:1-18, but it is not necessarily restricted to this passage. After 
all, the killing of the prophets was rather common. However, in 
light of the subsequent items noted in this passage, it seems 

most likely that this was Paul’s primary point of reference. 

But this reality was in conjunction with another reality which may 
in itself have made the killings occur: the worship of God had 
been demolished, abolished, terminated, or aborted. 

The word “demolished” (kateskapsan) occurs only here in the NT. 
This indicates that “the very altars of the Lord were wrecked so 
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as to overthrow even their foundations” (Lenski, 681). 

Elijah was so distraught that he imagined that he was the only 
person alive who was standing for God: “I have been left alone 
and they are seeking my life [also].” That is, his understanding 
was that of “utter dejection in his flight from Jezebel” (Robert- 
son, 392). So, “he hunts the solitude befitting his imagined 
solitariness” (Newell, 411). 


V. 4: “But what is the answer of God to him? I kept for Myself 
seven thousand men, who did not bow the knee to Baal.” 

In order to set the record straight, God corrects his cognitive 
distortions. The words “the answer of God” (ho chrematismos) 
occur only here in the NT and refers to “a divine statement or 
answer” (Arndt and Gingrich, 894); “a divine response, an 
oracle” (Thayer, 671). [The verb form of this word (chrematizo) 
occurs in Mt. 2:12, 22; Lk. 2:26; Ac. 10:22; 11:26; Ro. 7:3; 

He. 8:5; 11:7; 12:25.] 

The words “kept for Myself” (katelipon emauto) indicates 

that God is One Who had “reserved” these seven thousand 

as His remnant. In other words, the word denotes “God’s 

grace and election are wonderfully magnified; for it was He 
who reserved them unto Himself, so that it was ‘not of him 

that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that sheweth 
mercy’ (9:16)” (Luther, 156). 

The word “kept” (katelipon) occurs only here in Romans. It 
means “to cause to be left over, to reserve, to leave remaining” 
(Thayer, 333). In its original setting, “the reference being to the 
remnant of seven thousand men who alone will survive the 
slaughter to be wrought by the swords of Hazael, Jehu and Elisha 
(1 Ki. 19:17)” (Bruce, 214). 

Paul finds a remarkable parallel between the vastness of apostasy 
in the time of Elijah and those of his own time. 

The word “Baal” means “lord, master” (Moody, 240). E. Leslie 
Carlson gives an impressive overview of the various “gods” in 
the biblical world. Baal was simply one of many, especially 

in Palestine and Syria (250). Flanders, Crapps, and Smith pro- 
vide a succinct perspective: Baal was “praised as the creator 

of man. Baal was god of both the elements and fertility. He was 
portrayed as a bull and represented by a standing stone” (186). 
To “bow the knee,” of course, refers to submission and worship. 
Luther says the word is an “ominous example of the idolatrous 
righteousness and piety which in wide areas prevails to this day” 
(156). So, Baal represents “idolatry” (J. Murray, 69). 

So, Elijah was not alone — as he had imagined. Others were 

as faithful as he was. “The nation was not totally apostate; 

a substantial proportion had kept faith” (Barrett, 208). 
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Remnant (11:5-6) 


V. 5: “In the same way, then, [there] is also in the present time 
a remnant according to [God’s] gracious election” 

In conjunction with the historical parallel just noted in v. 4, 
the same truth applies in the present. In comparison with 

the large number of idolaters and faithless people, it was only 
a relatively small number of people who were faithful and were 
delivered “from the general corruption” (Arnold, 251). 

The word “remnant” (/eimma) occurs here only in the NT. 
Just as the nation of Israel as a whole had rejected God’s 
kind of righteousness in the past, so, in the present, there is 
only a remnant in the present who has received it. This 
present remnant exists for the same reason that it existed in 
the OT: “gracious election.” 

That is, there is the gracious calling and “an election of in- 
dividuals whom God elected to the privileges of grace” 
(Arnold, 251). Despite their guilt, unworthiness, and utter 
incapacity to morally or ethically merit the favor of God, 
God’s selection or election of them provided the grounds 

for them to respond to Him with an obedient-based kind 

of faith. 

This remnant concept or ideology forms the basis of hope 
both then and now. “The comparatively few Israelites in the 
Christian community are the /eimma [and as will be seen in 
verses 7-10] the other Israelites are judicially hardened by 
God” (Schrenk, 211). 


V. 6: “And if by grace, [it is] not by works, otherwise grace is 
grace no more” 

Since God’s election of people is by means of His extended 
grace (unmerited favor and kindness), it is not and cannot be 
experienced by means of human efforts and/or works. To do so 
would mean that it “no longer comes into manifestation as 
what it really is” (Vincent, 123). 

Or in the words of Meyer, “it becomes what according to its 
essence it is not; it gives up its specific character” (430): 
“grace is grace no more.” 


Rest (11:7-10) 


V. 7: “What then? What Israel is still seeking, this she did not 
receive, but the elect did receive? But the rest became stubborn” 
The question, “what then?” seeks the conclusion to be drawn 
from the preceding: Israel is not fully rejected. The answer is 
immediately set forth in the form of another question. Israel, as a 
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whole, was seeking righteousness which was merit-based. The 
elect or remant within Israel, however, did receive the non-merit- 
based righteousness from God. 

The verb “seeking” (epizetai) is in the present tense and denotes 
an ongoing process. It is a compound word with the prefix (epi) 
before the ordinary word for “seeking” (zeteo). It increases the 
intensity and zealousness of their search for righteousness. This 
is the only occurrence of this verb in Romans [but is found else- 
where in the NT: Mt. 6:32; 12:39; 16:4; Mk. 8:12; Lk. 11:29; 
12:30; Ac. 12:19; 13:7; 19:39; Phi. 4:17; He. 11:14; 13:14] 

The noun form of this word “zeal” (zelos) was used earlier in 
Romans 10:2 in connection with “a zeal for God” and fits ap- 
propriately with what Paul is saying here. The word is used in 
a negative way in 13:13. 

“The rest” are the remaining Jews who “became stubborn.” 

The word “became stubborn” (eporothesan) means “to cover 
with thick skin” (Robertson, 393); to be without feeling; to 
harden, petrify, make dull or obtuse or blind” (Arndt and Gin- 
grich, 739); “to harden by covering with a callus; become dull, 
lose the power of understanding” (Thayer, 559). Cp. 2 Co. 3:14. 
“That God is here regarded as the author of the hardening is clear 
from the scripture proof that follows” (Gifford, 192). 

It is consistently clear from numerous scriptures throughout the 
OT and the NT that such hardening “‘is always regarded as a 
punishment for sin, that is, a confirming in an obduracy which 
originally was not of God, but their own; as if the idea were, 
first they would not, and then, in God’s just reaction against 
their sin, they could not” (Denney, 677). 

Sanday and Headlam put the matter in a convincingly solid 
state: “they have not failed because they have been hardened, 
but they have been hardened because they have failed; cf. i. 24 
ff., where sin is represented as God’s punishment inflicted on 
man for their rebellion” (313). 

“Because those Israelites who were not of the remnant stood 
outside the relation of grace, the more they sought righteousness 
(as all Jews did — x. 3) the further they fell away from it. Their 
religious enthusiasm was turned to sin” (Barrett, 210). 

This is the only occurrence of this word in Romans but it occurs 
elsewhere in the NT: Mk. 6:52; 8:17; Jn. 12:40; 2 Co. 3:14. 


V. 8: “Just as it stands written, God gave them a spirit of sleepi- 
ness, eyes to not see and ears to not hear, until this very day.” 
Again, scripture itself serves as the foundation for Paul’s position: 
Deut. 29:4; Isa. 29:10. 

The words “a spirit of sleepiness” (pneuma katanuxeos) means 
“a spirit which produces a condition of insensibility, to which 
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every appeal is vain” (Denney, 677), either by eyes which do not 
see or ears which do not hear. This is the only appearance of 

the word katanuxeos in the NT. The word may be translated 
“stupor, numbness, torpor, lethargy, listlessness, apathy.” 
Robertson notes, “The torpor seems the result of too much 
sensation, dulled by incitement into apathy” (393). 

Without vagueness or lack of clarity, the scripture states that it is 
God who sends this spirit upon them, “but He does not send it 
arbitrarily nor at random: it is always a judgment” (Denney, 677). 


V. 9: “David also says, Let their table lead to a snare and a trap 
and to stumbling and to retribution for them” 

The OT quotation is from Ps. 69:22-23. 

“Their table is their table-fellowship: the unity and interrelatedness 
created by the law and so highly valued in Judaism were no more 
than a delusion since they were a union in sin (iii. 20), not right- 
eousness.” (Barrett, 211). 

Sanday and Headlam offer these additional perspectives: 

“The image is that of men feasting in careless security, and 
overtaken by their enemies, owing to the very propensity 

which ought to be their strength. So to the Jews the law and 
those Scriptures wherein they trusted are to become the very 
cause of their fall and the snare or hunting-net in which they 

are caught” (315). 

The word “snare” (pagida) occurs only here in Romans 

but elsewhere in the NT: Lk. 21:35; 1 Ti. 3:7; 6:9; 2 Ti. 2:26. 
Paul uses it in the sense of “God’s judgment on most of the 
people of Israel. God has made their table, i.e., ‘all that they 
live by and do,’ into a snare, an offence, and a recompense” 
(Schneider, 595). 

The word “trap” (theran) occurs only here in the NT. It was 
added by Paul to the OT quotation. It seemingly emphasizes 

an area from which escape is not possible. 

The word “stumbling (skandalon) first appeared in Romans 
9:33, and will occur again in 14:13 and 16:17. [It occurs else- 
where in the NT: Mt. 13:41; 16:23; 18:7; Lk. 17:1; 1 Co. 1:23; 
Ga. 5:11; 1 Pt. 2:8; 1 Jn. 2:10; Re. 2:14.] 

The term here denotes “the moveable stick in a trap which not 
only catches, but also hurts” (Bengel, 128). 

The word “retribution” (antapodoma) indicates that it was 
their fault and that God’s decree of judgment simply followed 
or delivered the consequences of their choice. This word oc- 
curs only one other time in the NT: Lk. 14:12 in terms of a 
recompense. 
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V. 10: “Let their eyes be darkened to not see and bend their 
backs in a sustained condition” 

This OT quotation is from Ps. 35:8. 

“Paul’s meaning in general is clear: How can men and women 
fail to accept what is so obviously God’s gracious act on their 
behalf unless they have been blinded?” (Knox, 567). 

The verb “bend” (sugkampson) occurs only here in the NT. 

It indicates “stooping under a load too heavy to be borne” 
(Denney, 678). Robertson adds this perspective: “to bend to- 
gether as of captives whose backs were bent under burdens” 
(394). “The bent back is a symbol of bondage; compare Gal. iv. 
25” (Barrett, 211). 

The word “sustained” (pantos) may not denote “alway” (KJV), 
or “forever” (RSV, NEB, NASB, Williams, Beck), but rather a 
certain “kind of hardening. As long as the condition lasts it will 
be sustained, not spasmodic. Its provisional character rests in the 
fact that it will come to a end (cf. 11:25)” (Corley and Vaughan, 
124). 


Encouragement (11:11-32) 


But is this blindness, deafness, and stumbling final and fatal? Is there 
any ray of hope for the nation? 


a. 


Stumbling Rectified/Transformed (11:11-15) 


V. 11: “I say then, they did not stumble that they may fall to utter 
destruction did they? May it never be so. But by their transgression 
salvation [came] to the Gentiles to make them jealous” 

The particle me expects a negative answer and that is coupled 

with “may it never be so” (ou me genoito) for strengthening or 
reenforcing the impossibility of such a possibility. 

The word “stumble” (eptaisan) means more than a simple slip-up, 
error, mistake, setback, or failure. It denotes a catastrophic “crash 
against something” (Lenski, 692) — in this case, against the stone 
set in Zion by God (9:33). This crash is, of course, that of a moral 
or ethical nature, and is even suggested earlier in v. 9 by the word 
“stumbling” (skandalon — from which we get the transliterated 
English word scandal — “shameful condition which brings disgrace 
or shock in public opinion; damage to reputation; discredit).” 

This word “stumble” (eptaisan) occurs here only in Romans but 

is found elsewhere in the NT: Ja. 2:10; 3:2; 2 Pt. 1:10. 

The word “fall” (pesosin) means “a falling aside or a false step” 
(Robertson, 394); “to fail of participating in, miss a share in, the 
Messianic salvation” (Thayer, 511). This word is used “of a com- 
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plete and irrevocable fall” (Sanday and Headlam, 320-321). This 
word occurs also in v. 22; 14:4. [The other times Paul uses this 
word may be found in 1 Co. 10:8, 12; 14:25.] 

The putting together of these two words (“‘stumble” and “‘fall’’) 
“for a natural climax in which the emphasis rests on the latter” 
(Gifford, 193). 

Again, the negative response to what could appear to some as 
a final and complete rupture of God’s purpose for Israel closes 
the door of possibility: “May it never be so” (ou me genoito). 
Paul now proceeds to paint the tragedy with the additional 
word “transgression” (paraptomati — “sin, wrongdoing”) 

and in this case denotes their “unbelief” (Arndt and Gin- 

grich, 627) or lack of obedient-based kind of faith. This word 
appeared earlier in Romans 4:25; 5:15 (twice), 16, 17, 18, 20; 
and will occur again in v. 12. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: 
Mt. 6:14, 15; 18:35; Mk. 11:25, 26; 2 Co. 5:19; Ga. 6:1; Ep. 1:7; 
2:1, 5; Co. 2:13 (twice); Ja. 5:16.] 

In fact, “the result of it has already been the calling of the Gen- 
tiles and the final purpose is the restoration of the Jews also” 
(Sanday and Headlam, 321). In fact, the facts are final: “the 
defection of the Jews is temporary, and while it lasts serves a 
definite and important purpose” (Barrett, 213). 

We ordinarily think of the word “jealousy” in a less than positive 
way. Here, however, it has superlative importance and use. 
The verb “to make jealous” (parazelosai) was first used in 10: 
19 and will occur again in v. 14 of this chapter. [Its only other 
occurrence in the NT is 1 Co. 10:22.] 

This “jealousy” was created by the obtaining of the blessings 
of God by the Gentiles and inflamed their desire for the same. 
But Paul makes clear that “Gentile salvation is not the end of 
the matter” (Moo, 364). 

In fact, their “jealousy” has still not infiltrated the Jews on a 
wholesale scale — at least, not yet. Nevertheless, it is a positive 
in that “it deprived the Jews of the power to insist on bringing 
the Gentiles under the yoke of the Mosaic law, as they would 
have done if they had been in the majority, and as some of them, 
though in the minority, attempted to do (Acts.15:1)” (Arnold, 
253). 

Corley and Vaughan suggest that this “provocation is not a 
psychological rivalry but a change in the misdirected loyalty 
of the Jew” (125). This will be noted again in v. 15. 

In the next verse, Paul will elaborate more on this matter. 


V. 12: “And since their transgression [is, means] riches to the 


world, and their failures riches for the Gentiles, how much more 
their fullness” 
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The word “if” (ei) indicates a first class conditional clause and 
assumes reality or certainty; so, is should be translated “since” 
as above. 

Again, here is the second occurrence of the word “transgression” 
with the same meaning noted above. 

The word “riches” (ploutos) first appeared in this writing in 2:4; 
and 9:23; it will occur again in 11:33. [The word occurs else- 
where in the NT: Mt. 13:22; Mk. 4:19; Lk. 8:14; 2 Co. 8:2; Ep. 
1:7, 18; 2:7; 3:8, 16; Ph. 4:19; Co. 1:27; 2:2; 1 Ti. 6:17; He. 11: 
26; Ja. 5:2; Re. 5:12; 18:17.] 

Godet suggests the word refers to “the state of grace into which 
the Gentiles are introduced by faith” (400). Or in the words of 
Greathouse, “the enriching of the world by the throwing open 

to it the kingdom of the Messiah” (224). Cp. 10:12. 

The word “fullness” (pleroma) occurs for the first time in 
Romans and will occur again in v. 25; 13:10; 15:29. [It is used 
elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 9:16; Mk. 2:21; 8:20; Jn. 1:16; 1 Co. 
10:26, 28; Ga. 4:4; Ep. 1:10, 23; 3:19; 4:13; Co. 1:19; 2:9] 

It denotes “their full complement, as a nation no longer dimin- 
ished by the loss of a large portion, but forming again one en- 
tire people” (Gifford, 194). Or in the words of Godet, “the to- 
tality of the then living members of the people of Israel” (401). 
Vincent suggests: “the fulness of their number contrasted with 
the diminution [hettema]. They will belong as an integral whole 
to the people of God” (125). 

Munck remarks that the word pleroma “denotes in a usage parallel 
to the to pleroma ton ethnon, the conclusion of the Jewish mission, 
which is thus brought about so that Israel, and no longer merely 
‘the remnant,’ hears and receives the gospel” (119). 

Bruce indicates: “the large-scale conversion of the Gentile 
world is to be followed by the large-scale conversion of Israel 
(cf. verse 26)” (216). 

Also, without numerical specifics, Arnold simply adds, “their nu- 
merous entrance into God’s kingdom” (253) in fulfillment of 
the will of God. 


V. 13: “Now I am speaking to you Gentiles; in as much, then, 
as I myself am an apostle of Gentiles, I magnify my ministry” 
The church at Rome was, obviously, a mixture of both Jews 
and Gentiles. So, Paul now addresses that segment of the con- 
gregation in particular. Since he had never been to Rome and 
did not know and was not known by many, if not any, among 
the congregation, his direct appeal to them was designed to ap- 
peal to them with personal concern and attention. After all, the 
“Gentiles might think that a long discussion of the remnant of 
Israel had little to do with them” (Barrett, 214). 
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The phrase “I magnify my ministry” is not so mysterious as 

may be imagined. The verb “magnify, glorify” (doxazo) means 
“to honour, to extol, to give praise, to value, to laud” (Kittel, 253). 
This word was previously used in 1:21; 8:30; and will be used 
again in 15:6, 9. 

The word “ministry” (diakonian) refers to his service as “an 
apostle of Gentiles.” So, Paul is magnifying the ministry in 

which he is so energetically engaged: the grace given to the 
Gentiles! This does not mean, of course, that he has no concern 
whatsoever with the Jews. In fact, it is most strategically connected 
with the Jews, as well. Indeed, it cannot be separated or isolated 
from them, as is seen with that continuation of thought in v. 14 
where “he gives a reason for so doing” (Bengel, 129). 


V. 14: “since somehow I may provoke to jealousy my fellow- 
countrymen and I may save some of them.” 

The word “if” (ei) indicates a first class conditional clause and 
assumes reality or certainty; so, is should be translated “since” 

as above. 

His purpose is to remind them that although he was especially 
commissioned to go to the Gentiles (Ga. 2:7-9), his “concern 

for [his] fellow-Jews is not derogatory to or inconsistent with 
[his Gentile] office” (Barrett, 214-215). 

The verb “provoke” (parazeloso) occurs here for the third and 
final time in Romans [cp. 10:19; 11:11, 14]. Again, it means 

“to provoke to jealousy or rivalry” (Thayer, 482). 

The reasoning is sane enough. The Jews will not be/\become 
jealous of the Gentiles until they see or understand that the 
promises from God to them are actually being given to the Gen- 
tiles. It is their hardness or stubbornness which stands in the way 
of this realization. When this light finally shines or dawns upon 
them that the “foolish nation” (10:19) is receiving the promises 
originally designed for them (Munck, 125), something drastic 
and dramatic will be demonstrated: “I may save some of them” 
(soso tinas ex auton). 

The verb “I may save” (soso) is a Future tense, Indicative mood, 
Active voice, and is ordinarily translated “I shall save.” However, 
in his Big Grammar, Robertson, in agreement with Radermacher, 
suggests the verb “may have the aorist subjunctive” (1017) sense, 
and be translated, as above, “I may save.” [Lenski, 698; Murray, 
80; Greathouse, 224; Luther, 159; Barth, 403; Newell, 419; Den- 
mey, 679 — all agree. ] 

Even though Paul uses the pronoun “I” in regard to their salva- 
tion, he is only referring to his unique role as the human agent 
through which their salvation occurs (cp. 1 Co. 9:22). He is ab- 
solutely not “derogating in the least from what is so emphatically 
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asserted elswhere of the divine will as the only efficient cause 
of salvation (See John 1:13, 14; Ep. 2:8-10) (Arnold, 254). 
The word “some” (tinas) “is a modest expression which recalls 
Paul’s limited success among his own countrymen” (Vincent, 
125); it does not mean “all,” and certainly not “all who are 
merely physical or fleshly descendants of Abraham.” Paul was 
a realist and not a pipe dreamer. 


V. 15: “For since their rejection [leads to] reconciliation of the 
world, what the receiving if not life from the dead?” 

The word “For” (gar) will explain why Paul magnifies his 
ministry. 

The word “since” (ei) is a first class conditional term which 
indicates reality, rather than possibility or probability, and is 
thus translated “since” instead of “if.” Any original readers 

of Romans in the first century would clearly see this truth. 

It is inexcusably sad that so many today are not even open to 
truths — here or elesewhere in the NT — which are set forth in 
the original langauge in which the NT was written, but which 
are not seen/understood in English translations. 

The word “rejection” (apobole) occurs only one other time 

in the NT: Ac. 27:22. It here denotes an action of God by 

which “the rejection of the Jews by God” (Arndt and Gingrich, 
88) took place. It was temporary and partial but it was real. 

In other words, God’s temporary casting aside of the stubborn 
Jewish nation is a fact. 

But rather than a negative, it is a positive. After all, this fact 

led to the fact of “reconciliation” (katallage) for the world of 
Gentiles. 

The noun “reconciliation” first appears in the NT in Romans 5: 
11, and here. It occurs only two other times in the NT: 2 Co. 5:18, 
19. [The verb form of this word “reconciled” (katallasso) occurs 
Rom. 5:10 (twice); 1 Co. 7:11; 2 Co. 5:18, 19, 20.] 

Here, it refers to “the action by which God takes them up again 
into fellowship with Himself . . . an action of God on the world 
which does not belong only to the past but still continues” 
(Buchsel, 258). 

This reconciliation is now defined as “receiving life from the 
dead.” The most probable and consistent meaning is that the 
Gentiles were given access to God’s promises, including the 
donation of righteousness via obedient-based kind of faith, just 
like Abraham. So, when other Jews are also reconciled to God 
by that same kind of faith-response, they too will experience re- 
ciliation; that is, spiritual life from above, having been delivered 
from spiritual death into spiritual life (cp. Ep. 2:1-9). As noted by 
Sanday and Headlam (325), this is “the universal diffusion of the 
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Gospel message and a great awakening of spiritual life as a result 
of it. . . the reconcilation of the heathen and their reception into 
the Church on earth.” 

The conversion of Jews to Christ “is set over against the rejection 
of his nation” (Lenski, 702), as consistently revealed earlier in 
this writing. 

This fits perfectly with what Paul states in Ga. 3:28-29: 

“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither slave nor free 
man, there is neither male nor female; for you all are one in 
Christ Jesus. And if you belong to Christ, then you are Abraham’s 
seed, heirs according to promise.” 


Analogies (11:16-24) 
Verses 16-32 are an internal confirmation of the prophecy in v. 25. 
(1) Dough (11:16) 


V. 16: “And since the portion of dough is holy, the whole 
dough [is] also. And if the root [is] holy, the branches 
[are] also” 

The word “since” (ei) is a first class conditional term which 
indicates reality, rather than possibility or probability, and 
is thus translated “since” instead of “if.” 

This terminology is taken from Num. 15:17-21; Ne. 10:37; 
Ez. 44:30. According to these passages, “dough is allowed 
to the Israelites if a portion is taken from the secular sphere 
and dedicated to Yahweh. [But] Paul goes further and 
brings the whole into this state” (Delling, 485). In apply- 
ing this offering-sydrome to the present state of concern 

in this verses, “the election of the Jewish people continues 
even though a portion has fallen from it. By their member- 
ship of the race, the first-fruits of faith (e.g. Abraham) 
guarantee the maintenance by the whole of its pre-eminent 
place in the divine plan of salvation” (Ibid). 

The “root, firstfruit” refers to the patriarchs (cp. 9:5) and/ 
or “those people of Jewish birth who had, like Paul, ac- 
cepted Jesus as Messiah and Lord” (Bruce, 217). The 
“branches” refer to the Christian era Israelites. This will 
square with v. 28: “beloved for the sake of their fore- 
fathers.” 

The central idea in both these figures is being “holy” or 
separated by God and for God and His exclusive use. 

The privilege is also loaded with the possibility of being 
“broken off,” as actually happened and is made clear in 
the following verses (17-24). 
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(2) Branches (11:17-24) 


Since Paul will now use an analogy of the root and the 
branches of an olive-tree to communicate truths in rela- 
tion to Gentiles and Jews, a quotation from Professor 
Theobald Fischer by William Ramsay will now be set 
forth to capture the ideology involved. In Palestine at 

the time, it was “customary to reinvigorate an Olive-tree 
which is ceasing to bear fruit, by grafting it with the shoot 
of the Wild-Olive, so that the sap of the tree ennobles this 
wild shoot and the tree now again to bear fruit” (223). 


This section revolves around two key ideas: Gentile Pride 
(vs. 17-21) and God’s Power (vs. 22-24): 


Gentile Pride (11:17-21) 

V. 17: “But since some of the branches have been broken 
off, and you being a wild olive shoot have been inserted by 
grafting” among them [the other branches] and became co- 
partners/fellow participants [with the natural brances as] 
the root/descendant of the richness of the olive tree” 

“That there can be no transfer of the title [Jsrael] to the new 
community at the expense of the old is shown particularly 
clearly by the image of the olive-tree; Israel is the one com- 
munity of God into which Gentiles are not engrafted” (Got- 
brod, 387). 

The particle “if” (ei) indicates another first class condition- 
al clause which assumes reality and should be translated 
“since” as above. 

The word “branches” (kladon) appears here for the first 
time in Romans, and will occur again in vs. 17, 18, 19, 21. 
[It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 13:32; 21:8; 24:32; 
Mk. 4:32; 13:28; Lk. 13:19.] 

The expression “some of the branches have been broken 
off’ the Olive Tree refers to those Jews who did not have 
or exercise an obedient-based kind of faith in God. 

As noted by Ramsay: “The cutting away of the old branch- 
es was required to admit air and light to the graft, as well 
as to prevent the vitality of the tree from being too widely 
diffused over a large number of brances” (224). 

The word “wild olive” (agrielaios) refers to the Gentiles 


Grafting refers to being transferred from an outside source to another object so as to create a new being or 
distinct entity which did not previously exist. In keeping with this analogy of branches, this is done for a plant or 
tree when you put a shoot or bud from one tree or plant into a slit in another tree or plant so that it will grow 
there as a part of it. So, apply this ideology to the Gentiles and their grafting in to the people of God. 
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who did have and exercised an obedient-based kind of 
faith in God. Here and v. 24 are the only occurrences of 
this word in the NT. 

The word “grafting” (enekentristhes) occurs only in 
Romans: 11:17, 19, 23 (twice), 24 (twice). See footnote. 
The word “partners/fellow participants” (sugkoinonos) 
occurs here only in Romans but elsewhere in the NT: 

1 Co. 9:23; Phi. 1:7; Re. 1:9. The idea is that “the Gentile 
only shares in the virtues of a root which is not Gentile, 
but Jewish; he has his part in the historical root of the 
people of God, and in the blessings God attached to it” 
(Denney, 680). They have been grafted into the olive tree 
“to share its richness in the place of the broken off braneh- 
es” (MacGorman, 121). They are “participants with others 
in, joint partner” (Thayer, 593); “jointly share in the bene- 
fits promised by the gospel” (Arndt and Gingrich, 782). 
Cragg adds this important perspective: 


Though Paul probably chose his metaphor without 
any attempt to suggest subtle overtones of mean- 
ing, it is worth noticing that a fruit tree, drawing 
wealth from the deep soil and making it avail- 
able for man’s support, is especially appropri- 
ate to a religious tradition embedded in the 
accumulation of past insights and discoveries. 
Whatever we may think of Paul’s effort at a 
sustained comparison, it is impossible to deny 
that he has coined a phrase which expresses 

with unusual felicity the experience of draw- 

ing on the resources of a rich tradition which 

is not our own. (571-572) 


V. 18: “do not go on boasting against the branches [which 
have been broken off]; so since you are boasting [do not 
forget that] you do not sustain the root but the root [sus- 
tains] you” 

The expression “do not go on boasting against” (kata- 
kaucho) is a present tense, imperative verb which means 
to stop a boasting which was already taking place. In 
other words, “the Gentile Christians have no right to 
despise the Jews . . . and so are warned against taking 

any credit for this [being grafted in] and becoming proud” 
(Knox, 572). After all, the Jews were not broken off be- 
cause they were inferior to the Gentiles but because of 
their lack of obedient-based kind of faith. 

After all, “since the wild olive produced no oil, ‘the 
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new scions [a bud or branch cut for grafting]’ contribute 
nothing to the parent stock’” (Moody quoting Manson, 
244). 

In other words, all their “spiritual strength comes from 

the stock on which [they] have been grafted” (Sanday 

and Headlam, 329). The basis for boasting is baseless. 

The particle “if” (ei) indicates another first class condition- 
al clause which assumes reality and should be translated 
“since” as above. 


The word “sustain” (bastazeis) occurs also in 15:1 and 
is used elsewhere by Paul in Ga. 5:10; 6:2, 5, 17. 

The word means “to lift up, to bear, to have on oneself” 
(Buschsel, 596), or “to support, sustain, to uphold” 
(Thayer, 99). 


V. 19: “You will say then, ‘Branches have been broken 
off in order that I may be grafted in’.” 

In other words, the launching pad for this Gentile Pride 
is the “implication that ‘God prefers me (a Gentile) to the 
Jews’” (Barrett, 218). Or, the thinking may be that we 
Gentiles were grafted in because of our superiroity to 

the Jews both in character and conduct, etc. 

Well, Paul has already burst that bubble in 1:18-3:20 by 
showing that all people - both Gentiles and Jews - are 

in a state/condition of moral bankruptcy known as sin. 
Anyway, if anyone had a basis for a sense of superiority 
it was the Jews (law, circumcision, etc.). But even the 
Jews had so trusted in their so-called ‘privileges’ that 
such trust had prevented them from trusting in God 

so as to receive His donated righteousness without the 
works of the law or circumcision. 


V. 20: “Very well; [but remember] they have been bro- 
ken off by means of the absence of obedient-based kind 
of faith, and you stand by means of the obedient-based 
kind of faith. Do not go forward thinking arrogantly but 
go forward with reverential awe” 

Paul’s expression “very well” (kalos) has a sense of 
irony about it. That is, he speaks in a way that is the op- 
posite of what the reader would have expected; or he 
says the opposite of what is really in his mind, with 
possibly a tinge of sarcasm. 

After all, he is seeking to stir up their memory because 
their arrogance has caused them to forget the essential 
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reason behind their grafting. Yet, it was simple enough: 
The Gentiles have been grafted in “not because of any 
merit [on their part], but only through faith” (Knox, 
572). 

Paul, therefore, issues an imperative to change their 
cognitive processing from “arrogance” to “reverential 
awe” (phobou). The “arrogance” was based on them- 
selves and their merit-oriented considerations, and not 
God and His grace. So, Paul’s command is to put God 
and His grace in proper perspective and the result will 
be “reverential awe” toward Him. This positive kind of 
fear “is opposed not to confidence, but to arrogance and 
[false] security” (Bengel, 130). 


V. 21: “For since God did not spare the natural branches, 
He will not spare you” 

The particle “if” (ei) indicates another first class condition- 
al clause which assumes reality and should be translated 
“since” as above. 

In other words, God held the natural brances responsible 
for their lack of obedient-based faith, and if the Gentiles 
“renounce the way of faith and begin to rely on [their] 
own deserts” (Knox, 572), they too will pay the same 
price the Jews did. So, this concise summary is sufficient 
“enforcement of the warning [for the] adopted branches” 
(Gifford, 197) against any and every form of pride or 
arrogance or boasting. 


God’s Power (11:22-24) 

V. 22: “Behold then, the gracious kindness/mercy and 
severity of God; upon those having fallen: severity; but 
to you: God’s gracious kindness/mercy; if you continue 
or persist in [such] gracious kindness/mercy; otherwise 
you will also be broken off” 

The word “gracious kindness/mercy” (chrestoteta) occurs 
here for the third time in Romans (2:4; 3:12). [It is found 
elsewhere in the NT: 2 Co. 6:6; Ga. 5:22; Ep. 2:7; Co. 3: 
12; Ti. 3:4.] It denotes the “goodness, what is right” about 
God. Vincent states that “the radical idea of the word is 
profitableness, wholesomeness; gentle, gracious, kind” 
(35). 

The opposite word “severity” (apotomian) appears here 
only in the NT. Denney notes that “the moral idea is that 
of peremptoriness, inexorableness” (681). It means 
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“abruptness; represents a sterner virtue, showing itself in a 
zeal for truth which rebukes, corrects, and chastises” (Vin- 
cent, 35) 

The word “if” (ean) in “if you continue” indicates a third 
class conditional clause which indicates probability but 
does not assume reality, as does the first class. 

So, both “kindness and severity” are qualities of God 
which coexist. In fact, as Barrett points out: 


his kindness and severity are correlates of faith 
and unbelief (v. 20), for it was on account of 
unbelief that some (the rejected Jews) ‘fell’, and 
it was on account of faith that believing Gentiles 
were attributed to Israel. This correlation appears 
clearly from the fact that both the kindness and 
the severity are reversible. For ‘you’, the kindness 
lasts — as long as you abide in it. The meaning of 
this is given by ii. 4f. To abide in God’s kindness 
is to continue in repentance and faith; an unre- 
pentant heart turns kindness to severity. If the 
Christian Gentile treats his privileges as the Jew 
formerly treated his, then he too will be cut out 
of the olive tree. (219) 


V. 23: “And they also, if they do not continue in the ab- 
sence of an obedient-based kind of faith, will be grafted 
in; for God is able to graft them in again” 

This verse also has with another “if” (ean) or a third 
class conditional clause which indicates probability but 
does not assume reality, as does the first class. 

Here Paul wraps up the olive tree analogy/imagery with 
a word of hope for the Jews. “Just as Gentile Christians 
run the risk of being ‘cut off if they should stop believ- 
ing, so Jews can be grafted back in if they turn from un- 
belief to faith” (Moo, 368). 

Not only is the continuance in faith necessary for the 
Gentiles but if the Jews repentant of their lack of faith 
they will also be grafted in again. So, God’s ability to 
“cut out” or “graft in” depends on the condition of an 
obedient-based kind of faith on the part of Jews and 
Gentiles. “Israel’s continuing unbelief is all that pre- 
vents Israel’s restoration” (MacGorman, 121) — “if they 
become willing” (Robertson, 397). 


V. 24: “For since you have been cut off from what is by 
nature a wild olive tree and have been grafted in against 
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nature’s [way of doing things] into a cultivated olive tree, 
how much more shall those who are natural branches be 
grafted in to their own olive tree?” 

The particle “if” (ei) indicates another first class condition- 
al clause which assumes reality and should be translated 
“since” as above. 

Indeed, “it is surely easier to graft in, ‘contrary to nature,’ 
wild olive shoots” (Moo, 368). But this is the God Who 
“can graft wild olive shoots into the cultivated tree [and] 
can surely graft the natural branches back into their own 
olive tree” (MacGorman, 121). 


Mercy for All (11:25-32) 


(1) 


Fullness of Gentiles (11:25) 


V. 25: “For I do not want you to be uninformed, brethren, 
about this mystery, in order that you may not be wise 
among yourselves, that a partial stubbornness is upon 
Israel until the fullness of the Gentiles may come in” 
The word “mystery” (musterion) refers to something 
formerly unknown but now revealed. It is “the revealed 
will of God now made known to all (1 Cor. 2:1, 7; 4:1) 
which includes Gentiles also (Rom. 16:25; Col. 1:26f.; 
Eph. 3:3f.)” (Robertson, 397). 

To be “revealed” means that it is not “concealed.” But 
what all is involved in this revelation? Sanday and Head- 
lam note its widespread meaning: “the eternal purpose 

of God to redeem mankind in Christ, and all that is im- 
plied in that: the Incarnation (1 Tim. 3:16), of the cruci- 
fixion of Christ (1 Cor. 2:1, 7), of the divine purpose to 
sum up all things in Him (Eph. 1:9), and especially of the 
inclusion of the Gentiles in the kingdom (Eph. 4:3-4; Col. 
1:26-27); Rom. 16:25” (334). 

The prohibition to “not be uninformed” or “not be wise 
among yourselves” suggests not letting themselves drift 
into pride or self-conceit in such a way as to think that 
“they themselves therefore were in a place of permanent 
and exclusive privilege” (Denney, 683). 

This “stubbornness” (porosis) [which occurs in only two 
other places in the NT: Mk. 3:5; Ep. 4:18] refers to “ob- 
tusement of intellectual discernment, mental dulness” 
(Robertson, 398). It is not only “partial” (merous) but 
also “temporary” (achris: “until’’). 

The word “fullness” (pleroma) appears here in Romans 
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(2) 


for the second time (11:12). It is in contrast to merous 
“partial, in part.” Bengel suggests it means “a most 
abundant supply; No nation shall remain to which the 
Gospel shall not have been preached in the whole world” 
(132). The word conveys the sense of “completeness” 
(J. Murray, 79). Arnold states that it “can hardly mean 
anything less than the whole number of the Gentile 
nations” (259). 

As Nygren points out: “God’s way of salvation for 
Israel goes through unbelief to faith, through fall to re- 
storation, through contingent rejection to final ac- 
ceptance” (405). And as he also states it: “It is not in 
arbitrariness that God has rejected Israel. Israel must 

be rejected that she may be accepted; that is the con- 
tent of the mystern of which he has just spoken” (405). 
Moo suggests from a Calvinistic perspective that “God 
has determined the number of Gentiles to be saved. 
Once that number is reached, Israel’s hardening comes 
to an end” (377). 

Greathouse, on the other hand, suggests that it does not 
“mean ‘all Gentiles, without exception,’ nor the Gentiles 
predestined to be saved, but rather that multitude of 
Gentiles comparable to the richness of the grace of God” 
(228). 

This viewpoint is practically the same as Paul’s being 
“a minister of Christ Jesus to the Gentiles” (15:16) and 
“the obedience of the Gentiles” (15:18; it is also parallel 
with the fullness of the Jews (v. 12) as interpreted by v. 
26. 

The verb “come in” (eiselthe) means “into the kingdom 
of God where the writer and his readers already were” 
(Arnold, 260). 


Fullness of Jews (11:26-27) 


V. 26: “and in this way all Israel shall be saved, just as 

it stands written, The Deliverer shall come out of Zion, 
He shall remove ungodliness from Jacob.” 

The word “in this way” (houtos) means in the same man- 
ner in which the complement of the Gentiles is used to stir 
up the complement of the Jews (v. 11-24). This has been 
going on for centuries. 

The words “all Israel” refer to “a future conversion of the 
Jews so universal that separation into an ‘elect remnant’ 
and ‘the rest who were hardened’ shall disappear” (Gif- 
ford, 199; Denney, 683). Sanday and Headlam add: 
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“Israel as a whole, Israel as a nation, and not as necessarily 
including every individual Israelite” (335; cp, “complete- 
ness,” Munck, 136). 

This quotation in verses 26-27 refers to the redeeming and 
converting action of Jesus Christ. This deliverance by the 
removal of sin is now verified or substantiated by this 
quotation from several passages:Is. 59:20-21 and Ps. 
14:7. In other words, God has not repudiated Israel but 
has provided for their salvation, just as He did/does for 
the Gentiles; conditioned only upon an obedient-based 
kindof faith for both. This is the only way that the sins 
of Israel - and the Gentiles - will be removed. 

The word “deliverer” (hruomenos) is a participle and 
first occurred in Romans 7:24 and will again in 15:31. 
[Paul uses this verb elsewhere in the NT: 2 Co. 1:10; 

Co. 1:13; 1 Th. 1:10; 2 Th. 3:2; 2 Ti. 4:17, 18. Peter uses 
it in 2 Pt. 2:7, 9.] 

The Hebrew word which is here translated “Deliverer” 

is Goel — “kinsman redeemer, avenger.” This was the 
“nearest relative of a murdered person, on whom de- 
volved the duty of avenger of blood; the nearest kins- 
man of a childless widow, and was required to marry 
her” (Vincent, 130). Paul applies this concept to Jesus 

as the “Messiah; cf. 1 Thess. 1:10” (Sanday and Head- 
lam, 337). 

The phrase “shall come out of Zion” is referring to 

“a manifestation to Israel of her divine Redeemer” 
(Bruce, 222). 

It is most likely referring to “the first Advent in which 
Christ, as revealed in the Gospel, is still going forth from 
Jerusalem, and shall yet go forth in special power to re- 
deem His people Israel. . . That full restoration will be 
for the whole world the beginning of a ‘life from the 
dead’” (Gifford, 199). 

The saving work of Christ “extends from the Incarna- 
tion to the Second Coming” (Corley and Vaughan, 130). 
Gal. 4:26 indicates that Paul is referring to a Jerusalem 
“which is above, [so] a spiritual conception underlies 
much of his language” (Sanday and Headlam, 337). 

The phrase “shall remove ungodliness from Jacob” 
refers to that “unbelieving portion of the nation whose 
conversion will fulfill the prophecy that ‘all Israel 

shall be saved’” (Gifford, 199). 

The name “Jacob” refers collectively to the entire 
nation. “He who shall deliver Sion from its long op- 
pression, will do so by taking away iniquity” (Godet, 
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412). 

The term “ungodliness” (asebeias) first appeared in 
Ro. 1:18. It denotes “ positive and active irreligion, 
and this contemplated as a deliberate withholding from 
God of his dues of prayer and of service, a standing, so 
to speak, in battle array against Him” (Trench, 242). 

It is used of “general impiety (1:18 and here; as well as 
2 Tim. 2:16; Tit. 2:12); ungodly deeds (Jude 15); of 
lusts or desires after evil things (Jude 18). It is the op- 
posite of eusebeia, godliness” (Vine, 1193). Arndt and 
Gingrich add: “godlessness, impiety, in thought and act” 
(114). 


V. 27: “And this is My covenant with them, when I 
may take away their sins” 

Cp. Is. 27:9; Jer. 31:33-34. 

This “Covenant” (diatheke) involves deliverance by 

the Deliverer. However, it is “not a political deliverance, 
but a religious and ethical one” (Robertson, 399). This 
word first appeared in Romans: 9:4. It refers to “a spiritual 
restoration in the new covenant, granting forgiveness of 
sins” (Corley and Vaughan, 130). 

The word “take away” (aphelomai) occurs only here in 
Romans, but elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 26:51; Mk. 14:47; 
Lk. 1:25; 10:42; 16:3; 22:50; He. 10:4; Re. 22:19 (twice). 
It denotes “the removal of the sins of Israel” (Vine, 1129). 
Thayer adds: “of God putting out of his sight, remember- 
ing no more, the sins committed by men, i.e., granting par- 
don for sins” (88). 


Enemies and Beloved (11:28) 


V. 28: “According to the principle of the gospel they are 
enemies for your sake, but according to the principle of 
election [they are] beloved for the sake of the fathers” 
The phrase “according to the principle of the gospel” 
means “the principles by which God sends the Gospel into 
the world . . . This sums up the argument of vv. 11-24” 
(Sanday and Headlam, 337): “the gospel order as it has 
developed” (Robertson, 399). 

The word “enemies” (echthroi) first appeared in Romans 
in 5:10; it will also occurs in 12:20. [It appears elsewhere 
in the NT: Mt. 5:43, 44; 10:36; 13:25, 28, 39; 22:44; Mk. 
12:36; Lk. 1:71, 74; 6:27, 35; 10:19; 19:27, 43; 20:43; 
Ac. 2:35; 13:10; 1 Co. 15:25, 26; Ga. 4:16; Ph. 3:18; Co. 
1:21; 2 Th. 3:15; He. 1:13; 10:13; Ja. 4:4; Re. 11:5, 12] 
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(4) 


It means that they are treated as enemies by God because 
they have rejected Christ (v. 10). They are objects of the 
“hatred, just wrath of God — the hatred of holiness to evil” 
(Godet, 412). As enemies, they are “shut off from Him” 
(Sanday and Headlam, 337). 

The words “for your sake” (di humas) means “that you 
may receive that mercy from which they for their dis- 
obedience have been excluded” (Gifford, 200). That is, 
“that you may be brought into the Messianic kingdom” 
(Sanday and Headlam, 337). 

The phrase “according to the principle of election” means 
the basis, grounds, or foundation upon which those ‘chosen 
ones’ were “beloved” (agapetoi). This word denotes those 
who are the objects of God’s love. This word first appeared 
in Romans in 1:7; and will occur again in 12:19; 16: 5, 8, 9, 
12. [Paul uses it elsewhere: 1 Co. 4:14, 17, 10:14; 15:58. 

2 Co. 7:1; 12:19; Ep. 5:1; 6:21; Ph. 2:12; 4:1 (twice); Co. 
1:7; 4:7, 9, 14; 1 Th. 2:8; 1 Ti. 6:2; 2 Ti. 1:2; Phile. 1, 2, 
16... Mt. 3:17; 12:18; 17:5; Mk. 1:11; 9:7, 12:6... Luke 
uses it in 3:22; 9:35; 20:13; and Ac. 15:25... Heb. 6:9... 
Ja.1:16, 19; 2:5 ... 1 Pt. 2:11; 4:12...2 Pt. 1:17; 3:1, 8, 
14, 15,17; ... 1 Jn. 3:2, 21; 4:1, 7, 11; 3 Jn. 1, 2,5, 11;... 
Jude 3, 17, 29] 

The “beloved” are such “for the fathers’ sake” — that is, 
“because from them the promised blessing was trans- 
mitted to their children according to the form of the cove- 
nant” (Gifford, 200). Or, as Bruce puts it: “the promises 
which God made to the patriarchs when He called them 

are secured to their descendants, not on the ground of 
merit, but on the ground of God’s fidelity to His word” 
(Bruce, 223). Now, “they too are friends with God 

just as were their Fathers” (Luther, 163). 


Disobedience and Mercy (11:29-32) 


V. 29: “for the gracious gifts and the calling of God are 
irrevocable/free from regret” 

The word “gracious gifts” (charismata) first appears in 
the NT here in Romans: 1:11; 5:15, 16; 6:23; here, and 
12:6. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: 1 Co. 1:7; 7:7; 12:4, 
9, 28, 30, 31; 2 Co. 1:11; 1 Ti. 4:14; 2 Ti. 1:6; 1 Pt. 4:10] 
This refers to “the privileges of grace enumerated in chap. 
ix. 4 f.” (Denney, 684). 

The word “calling” (klesis) first appears in the NT in 

this verse. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: 1 Co. 1:26; 
7:20; Ep. 1:18; 4:1, 4; Phi. 3:14; 2 Th. 1:11; 2 Ti. 1:9; 
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He. 3:1; 2 Pt. 1:10] 

Reference here is to “His authoritative invitation to a 

part in the Messianic kingdom” (Denney, 684). 

The word “irrevocable/free from regret” (ametameleta) 
indicates that God’s action of “gifts and callings” “is al- 
tered by no man’s merit or demerit. God “does not change 
His mind. Hence they (the elect) will surely be converted 
and come to the truth of f\aith” (Luther, 163). There will 
never be an ‘about-face’ by God in this regard because He 
is “not sorry” about his gifts and calling. There will never 
be a going-back, readjustment, modification, alteration, 
or cancellation of this gracious activity on God’s part. 
God is “the gracious God who delights in mercy, and 
whose wrath exists to serve the ends of his mercy” (Bar- 
rett, 225) which will be expanded or elaborated upon in 
vs. 30-32. 


V. 30: “For just as you were formerly disobedient to God, 
but now have received mercy by means of their disobedi- 
ence” 

The verb “disobedient” (epeithesate) occurs here for the 
third time in Romans (cp. 2:8; 10:21). 

The noun “disobedience” (apeitheia) occurs here for the 
first time in Romans and will occur again in v. 32 where 
in both verses it is translated “unbelief” (KJV). [It occurs 
only five other times in the NT: Ep. 2:2 [“disobedience” 
(KJV)]; 5:6 [“disobedience” (KJV)]; Co. 3:6 [“disobedi- 
ence” (KJV)]; He. 4:6, 11 [“unbelief’: both verses (KJV)] 
This is a summary of the preceding context: “The Gentiles 
enter the kingdom of God by occasion of the unbelief of 
the Jews; just as the Gentiles were once unbelieving, so are 
now the Jews; but like the Gentiles now, so shall the Jews 
one day believe” (Tholuck, 391). 


V. 31: “in this way also these now who were disobedient 
to the mercy shown to you, may also now receive mercy” 
The verb “disobedient” (epeithesan) occurs here for the 
fourth time in Romans (2:8; 10:21; 11:30). It occurs for 
the last or final time in 15:31. [It occurs elsewhere in the 
NT: Jn. 3:36; Ac. 14:2; 17:5; 13:9; He. 3:18; 11:31; 1 Pt. 
2:7, 8; 3:1, 20; 4:17] 

“The Gentile world in verse 30 is seen as disobedient to 
God, that is, living in sin and idolatry. But the disobedi- 
ence of the Jews, was the rejection of their Messiah and 
particularly of the apostolic testimony of His resurrection 
... But at last they will ‘obtain mercy,’ a new principle 
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for them” (Newell, 439). 


V. 32: “For God has imprisoned all in disobedience, in 
order that He may show mercy to all” 

The word “imprisoned” (sunekleisen) means “to shut 
together” (Robertson, 399) in the sinful net of disobedi- 
ence. Williams translates, “locked up.” The idea in this 
word may be linked to God’s “handing people over to 
the consequences of the sin they have chosen” (Moo, 
382). This is the only occurrence of this word in Romans. 
[It only occurs three other times in the NT: Lk. 5:6 

and Ga. 3:22, 23.] 

“Tt is not only that God has dealt with us in grace, - 
unearned favor; but that He has shown mercy when all 
was hopeless” (Newell, 441). 

The word “to all” (pantas) stresses “upon all without 
distinction rather than all without exception” (Bruce, 
224). 

As Barrett so meaningfully portrays it: “Paul does not 
intend to make a definite pronouncement about the ul- 
timate destiny of each individual man. But the hope of 
mankind is more, not less, secure because it is rooted in 
the truth about God, rather than in a truth about man 
himself” (227). 


Exclamation (11:33-36) 


Here Paul “has reached the climax of his argument. On Israel’s dark 
way, over which lay the shadows of guilt and ‘hardening’, has fallen 
the bright vision of God’s ultimate mercy. The very thought of the 
glorious End, to which the divine purpose is moving through all the 
dialectic of history, leaves Paul ‘lost in wonder, love and praise’, 
and he unburdens his soul in a great doxology of gratitude” (Hunter, 


105). 


a. 


Wisdom and Knowledge (11:33) 


V. 33: “O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God; How unsearchable His decisions and un- 
traceable [impossible of explanation by human minds] His ways” 
In other words, despite all the positive declarations in these 
verses, “there is still something which is hidden and too deep 

for us to understand” (Luther, 163). 

The word “wisdom” (sophias) 

The word “knowledge” (gnoseos) “applies chiefly to the ap- 
prehension of truth; here, it probably means the divine intui- 
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tion which foreknows the outcome of all the factors in history 
before they come to pass” (Corley and Vaughan,131). 
Weymouth translates, “How inscrutable His judgments, how 
trackless His footsteps!” Knox translates, “How inscrutable are 
his judgments, how undiscoverable his ways!” Moffatt translates, 
“How inscrutable his judgments! How mysterious his methods.” 
Montgomery translates, “How unfathomable are his judgments, 
and how unsearchable his paths!” Goodspeed translates, “How 
unfathomable his decisions are, and how untraceable his ways!” 
J. B. Phillips translates, “How could man ever understand his 
reasons for action, or explain his methods of working?” 


Wisdom (11:34) 


V. 34: “For Who has known the mind of the Lord? Or who 
became His counselor?” 

This quotation is from Is. 40:13 (LXX). 

The word “mind” (noun) “denotes, speaking generally, the seat 
of reflective consciousness, comprising the faculties of perception 
and understanding, and those of feeling, judging, and determin- 
ing . . the faculty of knowing, the seat of understanding” (Vine, 
751). 

This word first appeared in Romans in 1:28; 7:23, 25; and later 
in 12:2 and 14:5. [It first appeared in the NT in Lk. 24:45; and 
later in 1 Co. 1:10; 2:16 (twice); 14:14, 15 (twice), 19; Ep. 4:17, 
23; Ph. 4:7; Co. 2:18; 2 Th. 2:2; 1 Ti. 6:5; 2 Ti. 3:8; Ti. 1:15; 
Re. 13:18: 17: 9] 

The word “counselor” (sumboulos) occurs here only in the NT. 
How could any human being as a creature regard him/herself 
competent to advise the Creator in any capacity or domain? 
Nevertheless, some apparently “feel competent for the job” 
(Robertson, 400). 

As Corley and Vaughan so simply, yet significantly, phrase it: 


Wisdom is God’s designing of all the elements of 

His knowledge into a revealed purpose for mankind 
(cf. Col. 1:9; 28; 1 Cor. 1:30; 2:6, 7). It denotes the 
admirable skill by which God includes the free actions 
of man in His plan and transforms them into the means 
for the accomplishment of His purpose. . . . He needs 
neither consultants nor research assistants. (131) 


Riches (11:35-36) 


V. 35: “Or who gave first to Him, and shall have been returned 
to him?” 
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In other words, “who hath anticipated him, been beforehand with 
him in giving, so as to be entitled to any recompense? So as to 
place him under any obligation?” (Arnold, 263). The essence is 
quite apparent: “the initiative in religion belongs to God . . . that 
we have nothing we did not receive, and that boasting is excluded” 
(Denney, 686). Indeed, “it is impossible to lay hold of Him. Man 
cannnot bind Him, or put Him under an obligation, or enter into 
some reciprocal relationship with Him. He is God, and God only” 
(Barth, 423). 

In order to tie together some of the earlier declarations of God 
scattered throughout Romans, “the Apostle here once more touches 
the root of Jewish error, the self-righteous notion of earning God’s 
favor by previous merit” (Gifford, 202). 


V. 36: “For from Him and through Him and to Him [are] all 
things. To Him [be or is] the glory forever, amen.” 

The words (“from” — “through” — “to”) are keys to the understand- 
ing of this verse: 

“God is the basis of all that exists, for from Him took all its rise. 
God is the means of all that exists, for he directs all that exists to 
its destination; God is the end of all that exists, for in him alone all 
the creatures rest . . . And thus God’s mercy is the beginning, the 
middle, and the end!” (Tholuck, 396). 

Gifford also inserts a most meaningful analogy in capturing the 
superlative nature of this closing verse: “As the rivers return again 
to the place when they came, they all come from the sea, and they 
all return into the sea again: so all our store as it issued at first from 
the fountain of His grace, so should it fall at last into the ocean of 
His glory” (203). 

The word “glory” (doxa) referring to the manifestation of His 
presence! 

So, this section of scripture (vs. 33-36) is one of Exclamation: 
“the sublimest apostrophe existing even in the pages of inspiration 
itself” (Robertson, 401). 

The word “amen” meaning “truly, verily.’ Or in the words of a 
friend of mine: “Say it again!” 
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Section 3: Chapters 12-16 


Response of the Righteous (12:1-15:13) 


In the mean time, those recipients of God’s grace/faith-based righteousness should 
manifest that righteousness through righteous, ethical living. In other words, the response 
of the righteous is to be demonstrated in consecrating their bodies to God, ever pursing 
humility in the exercise of their spiritual gifts, and adopting specified principles for right 
relationships with others. Furthermore, Christians should pursue responsible citizenship 
by recognizing the God-appointed function of governing authorities, rendering respect 
and honor to those who govern, as well as paying taxes. The one obligation for all is that 
of love which wrongs no one and is, therefore, the fulfilling of the law. Instead of in- 
dulging in immoral behaviors, God’s people are to live in accordance with the very mind 
of Jesus Christ, abandoning ways of darkness and adopting a lifestyle which is full of 
light and meaningful life. Additionally, the righteous should recognize that all God’s 
people are not the same when it comes to strength and weakness. Toleration and respect, 
therefore, should be exercised by the strong in behalf of the weak, showing consideration 
of others as more important than ourselves. After all, problems do exist among the people 
of God, and certain wholesome realizations should dominate how those problems are 
handled. By realizing that judging others is God’s right, not ours, that sacrificial love 
requires self-limitations for the sake of others, and following the principle of forbearance 
of others and seeking what is best for them, we, thereby, are following Christ’s example 
of how the righteous are to live for harmonious results. 


A. Consecration and Conduct (12:1-21) 


The Platform for Dedication to God by the Church Body 
(12:1-2) 


V. 1: “Therefore, I appeal to you, brothers, by means of the mercies of God, to 
dedicate your bodies [as] living sacrifices [which are] pure [and] pleasing to 
God, [which is] legitimate service from you” 

Bruce submits the following as the theme or motivating drive in chapters 12- 
15:13: “The Christian Way of Life” (225). 

The word “therefore” (oun) is an inferential conjunction (i.e., draws a conclu- 
sion from what has preceeded it: ch. 1-11). It may be translated “so, then, con- 
sequently, therefore, now.” It appears approximately 500 times in the NT. 

It is, obviously, an important word for incorporating and eliciting previous de- 
clarations or discussions into a frame of reference for formulating conclusions 
or positions which are usually elaborated upon in the following verse/s or sec- 
tions of scripture. 

The word “appeal” (parakalo) occurs three other times in Romans: 12:8; 
15:30; 16:17. This is a word of exhortation, encouragement, summons, or invi- 
tation to engage in appropriate action which is here clearly identified. 

The word “by means of” (dia) indicates the agency through which noted action 
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is to occur. It may even indicate why (Dana and Mantey, 102) this action is to be 
carried out. Berkeley and the Amplified NT translate it “in view of’; Norlie 
translates it “because of.” 

The word “mercies” (oiktirmon) occurs only here in Romans but occurs else- 
where in the NT: 2 Co. 1:3; Ph. 2:1; Co. 3:12; He. 10:28. Since the word is 

in the plural, it here encompasses all that has been said in ch. 1-11 about God’s 
“redemptive accomplishment” (J. Murray, 110) as delineated in these chapters: 
THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD is Declared in the Gospel (1:16-17); is 
Needed Due to Moral Bankruptcy (1:18-3:20); and Provided Through Faith (3:21- 
4:25), As Freedom from the Wrath of God (5:1-21), As Freedom from Sin (6:1- 
23), As Freedom from the Law (7:1-25), and as Freedom from Death (8:1-39). 
Plus, all of this is true despite the Rejection of the Jews (Fact: 9:1-33; Cause: 
10:1-21; and Limit: 11:1-36). 

This word translated “mercies” is a different word from the verb (eleeo) used in 
ch. 9:15, 16, 18; 11:30, 31, 32; and the noun (eleos) in 9:23; 11:31). Plus, the use 
of the plural (“mercies”) form of this word oiktirmon stresses “the many displays 
of God’s mercy” (Moo, 394) depicted in these previous chapter/s (Sanday and 
Headlam, 352). This word “is used for the emotion of sympathy itself; it is the 
sympathy which is ready to help” (Bultmann, 159). It” expresses the tenderest 
compassion as shown in manifold forms” (Gifford, 204). 

In the words of Godet, the many displays (ch. 1-11) of “the divine mercies are 
the power by means of which this exhortation should take possession of the 
will” (425). 

This is, indeed, “the greatest motivation for if gratitude to God for his mercies 
does not compel our devotion to him, nothing will” (MacGorman, 130). 

The word “dedicate” (parastesai) first appeared in Romans at 6:13, 19 (twice), 
and will occur again in 14:10; 16:2. It may also be translated “present” (KJV, 
NAS), “make a decisive dedication” (Williams, Amplified NT), “offer your 
very selves” (Conybeare). [Paul also uses the term in 1 Co. 8:8; 2 Co. 4:14; 
11:2; Ep. 5:27; Co. 1:22, 28; 2 Ti. 2:15; 4:17.] The word means “‘to place at 
the disposal, to furnish, to approach, to be present, to bring as an offering’. . . 
official and sacrificial modes of thought” (Reicke, 839, 841). 

In the following words, and the next verse, the direction of this dedication 

is delineated. It involves “the body” (ta somata) which is not to be used as 

a “dead” instrument or means for sinful activities (1:24; 6:6, 12; 7:24; 8:10, 11, 
13) but as a “living” (zosan) instrument or means for righteous activities. 

So, the emphasis stands in opposition to the animal sacrifices offered by 

the Jews, which sacrifices were, in fact, slain. 

The body is “in view here as the instrument by which all human service is 
rendered to God, and the service which it does render, in the manner sup- 
posed, is not a bodily but a spiritual service” (Denney, 687), even though 

the body is strategically and necessarily involved. 

Leenhardt and Moody suggest this may also be “a reference to the new life 

of sacrificial love created by the Spirit cf. 8:13; 15:16)” (248). 

In fact, the word “sacrifice” (thusian) ties together the OT activity of offering 
animal sacrifices which were not only “dead,” but neither did they involve 
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their own bodies personally. So, Paul here makes a stunning departure from 
that mentality and practice. This is the only occurrence of the word thusian 

in Romans. [Paul uses it elsewhere in Ep. 5:2; Phi. 2:17; 4:18. Plus, it is also 
found in He. 5:1; 7:27; 8:3; 9:9, 23, 26; 10:1, 5, 8, 11, 12, 26; 11:4; 13:15, 16. 
Peter uses it in 1 Pt. 2:5.] 

It is further identified as being “pure” (hagian) or “holy.” It indicates being 
set apart by God and to God; morally pure and upright. It involves separation 
from all that is irreverent and polluted. This, of course, is in stark and utter con- 
trast to “the defilement which characterizes the body of sin and with all sin- 
ful lust” (J. Murray, 112) which Paul previously discussed (1:24; 6:6, 12; 
7:24; 8:10, 11). 

The expression “pleasing to God” (euareston to theo) indicates what is ac- 
ceptable to Him and by Him. The word “pleasing” (euareston) first occurs 
here in the NT, and then in v. 2 and 14:18. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: 

2 Co. 5:9; Ep. 5:10; Ph. 4:18; Co. 3:20; Ti. 2:9; He. 13:21.] According to 
Foerster, this “is a goal of the Christian walk” (457). 

This appeal for dedication is now described as “legitimate service” (logiken 
latreian). The word “legitimate” (logiken) may be translated “reasonable” [KJV, 
Williams, Hunter]; “logical” [Murray]; “rational” [Broadus]; “intelligent” 
[Phillips]; “thinking” [Beck]; “spiritual” (NIV, NASB, NRSV). Moo, how- 
ever, suggests that “‘informed’ or ‘understanding’ is the best single equiva- 
lent in English. We give ourselves to God as his sacrifices when we under- 
stand his grace and its place in our lives. We offer ourselves not ignorantly, 
like animals brought to slaughter, but intelligently and willingly” (395). 

The word “service” (latreian) first appeared in 9:4. [It occurs only three other 
times in the NT: Jn. 16:2; He. 9:1, 6.] It is translated “worship” by Conybeare, 
the RSV, Knox, NASB, Beck, the NT in Basic English and the Amplified. 

It “stands for the sacrifice itself, or the presentation of such a living sacrifice” 
(Luther, 167). It refers to dutiful “worship” which is “appropriate for their new 
spiritual life” (Hunter, 108). It is “the veritable worship of God, with utter, 
bowed adoration of Him” (Barth, 437). J. Murray suggests it is rational “be- 
cause it is worship that derives its character as acceptable to God from the fact 
that it enlists our mind, our reason, our intellect. It is rational in contrast with 
what is mechanical and automatic” (112). 


V. 2: “And stop conforming yourselves to the pattern of this age, but be con- 
tinually being transformed by the renewing of your mind that you can discern 
the will of God [that it is] good and acceptable and perfect” 

The word “conforming yourselves” (suschematizesthe) occurs only one other 
place in the NT: 1 Pt. 1:14. Here it occurs in the form of a present tense, im- 
perative mood prohibition. This “demands that action then in progress be 
stopped” (Dana and Mantey, 301). 

The object of this prohibitive imperative command is “this age” (to aioni touto). 
It refers to those things in this worldly, earthly life which are, at best, only 
“temporal and transient [and] to be wrapped up in the things which are tem- 
poral, to have all our thought oriented to that which is seen and temporal . . . 
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all our calculations, plans, ambitions [which] are determined by what falls 
within life here” (J. Murray, 113). 

Robertson (402) suggests “stop being fashioned or do not have the habit of 
being fashioned” in conjunction with the dictates and patterns of this age 

of time-and-space which is dominated by the forces and various forms of evil. 
Cp. 1 Jn. 2:17; 1 Co. 2:6; 7:31; 2 Co 4:4; Ga. 1:4. 

The flip side of this negative prohibition is a present tense, imperative mood of 
continued progression or positive direction: “be continually being transformed 
by the renewing of your mind.” 

The word translated “transformed” (metamorphousthe) occurs here only in 
Romans [but elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 17:2; Mk. 9:2; 2 Co. 3:18.] It involves 
a “complete mental transformation” (Hunter, 108). This word, as can easily 

be seen, is the word from which we get our transliterated English word 
metamorphosis: “a change of form, structure, or shape; a noticeable of com- 
plete change in appearance, character, condition.” 

The word “mind” (nous) refers to the center from which thoughts, emotions, 
and actions arise. It “includes the personality viewed in its deepest aspects 

and suggests, as it were, man’s awareness of his total situation in the universe” 
(Leenhardt, 305). “The mind is not necessarily good” (Barrett, 233) and so it 
must constantly be renewed. It is the seat of one’s disposition and attitude, 

and for Christians it must always be in the process of renewal or reinvigoration. 
The word first appeared in Romans in 1:28 in reference to a “depraved mind.” 
It also occurred in 7:23, 25; 11:34. 

Of course, “life in a body must be lived in the world, but this does not mean 
that the Christian must conform to the ways of the world” (Moody, 249). As 

J. B. Phillips translates it, “Don’t let the world around you squeeze you into its 
own mold, but let God remold your minds from within.” 

The purpose or aim of this transformation is that the will of God may be 
“discerned” (dokimazein). The word means “tested, examined, interpreted, 
proven, recognized or demonstrated.” This word first appeared in Romans 1:28; 
2:18; and occurs again in 14:22. [It first occurred in the NT in Lk. 12:56 (twice). 
14:19. It also occurs in 1 Co. 3:13; 11:28; 16:3; 2 Co. 8:8, 22; 13:5; Ga. 6:4; 
Ep. 5:10; Ph. 1:10; 1 Th. 2:4 (twice); 5:21; 1 Ti. 3:10; He. 3:9; 1 Pt. 1:7; 

1 Jn. 4:1.] 

As Bengel so significantly points out, “while a man’s mind is in its original 
state, however sagacious he may be, he cannot prove [recognize] God’s will” 
(137). The will of God is here cast in the light of three terms: (1) “good” 
(agathon) means “useful, satisfactory for one’s purpose; what is beneficial 

or advantageous.” It is good “both in the sight of man and the sight of God” 
(Leenhardt, 306). (2) “acceptable” (euareston) means “that which is agree- 
able to God” (Moody, 250). (3) “perfect” (teleion) means “that which reaches 
its true goal” (Ibid.); it refers to “action which does not fail to attain its ob- 
jective” (Leenhardt, 306). 

Indeed, “there is not a moment of life that the will of God does not command, 
no circumstance that it does not fill with meaning if we are responsive to the 
fulness of his revealed counsel for us” (J. Murray, 115). 
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It is extremely important to note that “the Christian finds out the will of God 
not to contemplate it but to do it. .. And even the renewed mind needs a good 
deal of instruction: hence the detailed advice and exhortation of the following 
paragraphs” (Barrett, 233). 


The Particular Grace & Gifts for Development by the Church Body 
(12:3-8) 


V. 3: “For by means of the grace given to me I say to everyone of you not to 
over-think/hold too high an opinion of oneself above and beyond what one 
ought to think but to think sensibly/with sound judgment, on the grounds that 
God gave to each one a measure of faith” 

Paul’s appeal for dedication in v. 1-2 on the basis of God’s multiple forms of 
mercy is now reenforced by the corollary forms of “grace” (charitos) and the 
various types of “gifts” which spring from that “grace.” Before itemizing those 
“gifts,” however, he lays down the prohibition against any degree or form of 
pride which may be injurious to the church body as a whole. The church, as 
the body of Christ on earth, consists not only of one’s vertical relationship 
with God but also one’s horizontal relationship with other members of His 
body. 

Pride, of course, is a manifestation of certain patterns of “thinking.” So, he 
goes straight to the heart of the matter: “do not hold too high an opinion of 
oneself above and beyond what one ought to think.” 

In other words, “there is no place in the body of Christ where huperphronia 
(highmindedness) is helpful, for it is a form of self-conceit that subverts and 
erodes confidence and trust” with one another (Moody, 250-251). 

This word “over-think” or “highmindedness” (huperphronein) occurs only 
here in the NT. It means to be “over-proud . . . Self-conceit is here treated 

as a species of insanity” (Robertson, 403). 

Rather, the appropriately balanced manner of “thinking” is one loaded with 
“sound judgment/sensibly” (sophronein) — found only here in Romans but 
elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 5:15; Lk. 8:35; 2 Co. 5:13; Ti. 2:6; 1 Pt. 4:7. It de- 
notes being in one’s right, balanced, sensible or sound state of mind. 

The basis or grounds for this sound state of mind is now directed to that 
which promotes healthy interactions with and respect for one another in re- 
lation to the various and different “gifts” God bestows on the members of 
His body, the Church. Here, Paul mentions some of those “gifts.” For an 
expanded look at all the “gifts,” see my website containing my book on this 
subject: archive.org/details/@mandm313 — The Biblical Recipe for Church 
Functioning and Growth: A Study of Spiritual Gifts. 

The expression “a measure of faith” (metron pisteos) indicates that Paul will 
now expand his concern about “thinking” as it relates to the differences 
which exist in the Church Body. Those differences are seen generally in 
several expressions: “God gave to each one a measure or portion of faith” 

(v. 3); “all the members do not have the same function” (v. 4); “we have 
gifts that are different” (v. 6). 
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These differences, however, are not meant to divide or cause dissension, 
disputing and quarreling with one another. No one should be proud of 

his/her particular gift and function, as if the gifts and functions of others are 
less than or inferior to one’s own. Rather, there must be mutual recognition 
of the value and importance of what each individual member brings to the table, 
so to speak. This recognition of the utter importance and significance of the 
horizontal dimension of healthy interactions with one another cannot be over- 
stated or exaggerated. 

After all, there are no Lone Rangers among the flock of God — even the 

Lone Ranger himself had Tonto! As Moody so succinctly states it: “Par- 
ticipation in Christ means participation in the lives of other Christians. 

The magnificient metaphor of the body of Christ is not complete until the 
headship of Christ and the unity of the body in Christ have been fully ac- 
cepted and applied” (251). 

There are numerous passages which highlight the significance of the con- 
nectedness of one another in the body of Christ: Co. 1:18, 24; 2:19; Ep. 
1:22-23; 2:16; 4:4; 5:30; Ro. 7:4). 

Paul now continues with his expansion of this utterly dynamic and always 
needed or relevant perspective: 


V. 4: “For just as we have many members in one body, and all the members do 
not have the same function” 

The word “for” (gar) “elucidates the fact that God apportions variously to 
various persons, because the Christian community is like a body with many 
members having various duties” (Alford, 441). 

By simple observation, or through more detailed academic courses in Human 
Anatomy and Physiology, the human body consists of numerous members or 
parts (eyes, nose, ears, fingers, toes, knees, shoulders, etc.) with different 
functions. There is no arguing among these varied members of the body as 
what each one is designed to do or how it is to function. 

The word “function” (praxin) is where we get our English word “practice.” 
It first occurred in Romans in 8:13 in relation to “the deeds of the body.” 

[It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 10:27; Lk. 23:51; Ac. 19:18; Co. 3:9.] 
So, with this analogy in mind, Paul places this concept before his readers as 
he prepares to make the jump from the human body to the spiritual body of 
Christ. 


V. 5: “In the same way, we the many [members] are one body in Christ, 

and [are] members united to one another” 

The word translated “in the same way” (houtos) may be translated “in this 
way, thus, so, like this.” In other ways, to repeat himself in conjunction with 
the previous analogy as he makes specific application to the church. 

There are many believers scattered throughout the world, yet they “are one 
body in Christ” (Gifford, 206). This concept of unity is used “to illustrate 
the character of the Christian community” (Sanday and Headlam, 355). 
Again, instead of jealousy, rivalry, pride, inferiority, competition, and con- 
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flict, “every one should remain in his function, on the one hand that he may 
be able to render to the rest the help which he owes them, on the other that 
he may not disturb these in the exercise of their gift” (Godet, 430). 


V. 6: “And since we have gifts that are different according to the grace 

given to us, whether preaching, according to or in the full agreement with the 
faith” 

Paul’s position on the unity of the Church is linked with the various God- 
given spiritual gifts from His reservoir of grace which are given individual- 

ly but functionally are for the collective good of all (vs. 3-5). 

Again, this is only a selective look at spiritual gifts. The first one is “preach- 
ing” (propheteian — from which we get our transliterated English word 
prophecy).This is the only occurrence of this word in Romans. [It occurs 
elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 13:14; 1 Co. 12:10; 13:2, 8; 14:6, 22; 1 Th. 5:20; 

1 Ti. 1:18; 4:14; 2 Pt. 1:20, 21; Re. 1:3; 11:6; 19:10; 22: 7, 10, 18, 19.] 

It is relatively common, if not excessively common, to think that this word 
refers to prophesying or foretelling future events; an indication of something 
to come. While this may be one facet of the term’s meaning, especially in the 
OT, here, another facet is set forth. This particular facet is in conjunction with 
other locations of this word in the NT in relation to spiritual gifts (1 Co. 12:10; 
Ep. 4:11: where the word “prophet” [prophetas] is used). 

The word “prophecy” (propheteian) means “to speak for God” (Barnhouse, 
48). It refers to special inspirational or inspired preaching. It is “the function 
of communicating truths from God” (J. Murray, 122). Leenhardt underscores 
the fact that, in accordance with 1 Co. 14, prophecy is for “upbuilding, en- 
couragement and consolation (v. 3) and also instruction (v. 31) and repentance 
(v. 24)... [Its primary aim is declaring] the word of God so that it makes 

a vital impact on the community” (310). Williams translates the word as 
“preaching,” as does the Twentieth Century NT and The Message. 

This preaching is to be done “according to or in the full agreement with the faith.” 
Cp. footnote comment in the NIV. That is, the word “full agreement” (analogian) 
is preferred to “proportion, dimension 

It is important to point out that an article (“the”) is used in the Greek text, not 
a pronoun (“his” — cp. NASB; Conybeare, Knox; “our” — Williams, Twentieth 
Century NT; “man’s” — New English Bible . . . these translations communicate 
that prophecy or preaching is to be done according to the prophet’s personal 
measure of faith, which can be a higly subjective, and easily distorted, assess- 
ment). 

So, the preference lies in support of simply the article as it is. The meaning is 
that preaching must be in agreement with the Christian faith as it was preached, 
taught, and delivered by the apostles. That is, “just preach God’s Message, 

and nothing else” (The Message by Eugene H. Peterson, 331). 


V. 7: “or service in the sphere of service opportunities, or teaching in the 


sphere of teaching opportunities” 
The word “service” (diakonian) refers to various forms of practical service 
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and assistance to those in need — mental, emotional, physical, social, spiritual. 
In other words, binding up the wounds of the wounded; care for the physical 
body; material ministration; not passing by the one who has fallen among 
thieves; or any other forms of attentive service and ministry to others and 
their particular need/s. 

The word “teaching” (didaskon) refers to the gift of helping people better 
understand the Word that was “preached.” The prophet, for example, may 
say, “the Bible says . . .,” but may not tell us, in detail, just what it means. 
So, for the purpose of helping us better understand biblical truths and 
revelations, God bestows the gift of teaching. 

This gift is concerned with digging a little deeper, going beyond the sur- 
face of scripture, and giving God’s people an organized, structured pre- 
sentation of His truths. Its focus is on explaining more fully the words 
and concepts within the Word. 

The Christian message definitely needs to be proclaimed, but with equal 
desperation it also needs to be accurately and adequately explained. 
William Barclay says, “It may well be that one of the great failures of the 
Church at this present time is just in this realm” (161). 

Donald Grey Barnhouse notes: “Such a gift exacts much study and con- 
sumes much time over the course of years. The man who has the ability 
to teach should exercise it and stick to it” (48). A. T. Robertson warns: 

“Tt is a calamity when the preacher is no longer a teacher, but only an 
exhorter” (174). 

The object of teaching, however, extends beyond that of merely explain- 
ing what a passage means in its biblical context. Teaching must also focus 
on moral and practical instruction for living a Godly life in a godless 
society. 


V. 8: “or the encouragement in the sphere of encouragement opportunities; [or] 
the giving with generosity, [or] the one who leads with eagerness, [or] the one 
showing mercy with cheerfulness” 

The word “encouragement” (parakalon) occurs here and 15:4, 9 in Romans. 

[It is also found in Lk. 2:25; 6:24; Ac. 4:36; 9:31; 13:15; 15:31; 1 Co. 14:3; 

2 Co. 1:3, 4, 5, 6 (twice), 7; 7:4, 7, 13; 8:4, 17; Ph. 2:1; 1 Th. 2:3; 2 Th. 2:16; 

1 Ti. 4:13; Phile. 7; He. 6:18; 12:5; 13:22.] 

This word may also be translated “exhortation, comfort, help, appeal.” 

This is an appeal to the will. It is concerned with building upon the founda- 
tion which the teacher has laid. It is, therefore, more concerned with getting 
people to act in light of that teaching. Its aim is to spur people on in the pur- 
suit of Christian discipleship. One does not have to be thunderous, loud- 
mouthed, threatening, and bombastic in order to do this. 

In fact, the word involves “coming alongside” to help, buttressing the buffeted, 
steadying the slipping, consoling the confused, helping the halting, strengthen- 
ing the weak, and giving assurance to the wavering. It does not find fiendish 
delight in dangling people over the flames of hell; it does not throw a “confessed 
sin back in the sinner’s face” (Flynn, 83). It is directed at stimulating and moti- 
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vating and challenging people to persevere even in the face of repeated failures. 
Its watchword is: “Neither do I condemn thee.” 

The main idea behind this word is that of an advocate. It concerns itself with 
aiding or assisting another. The following perspective by Barnhouse is fitting: 


It is not amiss to translate [the] passage, ‘Let the man who has 

the gift of being called to the side of a person in need, really 

stand by him and help him’ . . . being ready with the helping hand, 
but extend [ing] that hand without show. The unsteady one will 
know that he has been helped and that the touch at the right 
moment kept him from falling . The world [may] not notice, but 
[the person who was helped] will know and the Lord will know. 
This gift each of us may have. We are not to shrug our shoulders 
and say that we pay a preacher to do this work. [We may all be] 
called upon to stand by someone who is in need. (52) 


The word for the gift of “giving” (metadidous) first occurred in Romans in 
1:11. It may be translated “share, impart, supply” (Arndt and Gingrich, 
512). [It is found elsewhere in the NT: Lk. 3:11; Ep. 4:28; 1 Th. 2:8.] It is 
not, necessarily, restricted to that of money, although it could certainly in- 
clude that. 

But whatever may be found in the package of “giving,” it is the attitude 
behind it that is here emphasized. The direction is to do it “in simplicity” 
(en haplotes). The word may be translated “cheerfully or liberally.” but 
the main idea here stressed is that of singlemindedness of heart, mental 
honesty, being free from pretense, “not covertly [secretly] seeking to 
secure credit, praise, honor, reward for whatever [one] imparts” (Lenski, 
764). In other words, stress is upon “the quality of mind which has no 
mental reservation in what it does; when it gives, it does so because it sees 
and feels the need, and for no other reason” (Denney, 691). 

So, this gift of “giving” is to be exercised or carried out in a manner that 

is free of impurity or self-seeking. This gift cannot be inwardly afflicted 
with the malignant yearning to have our name “carved in wood or engraved 
in stone” (Barnhouse, 55) in recognition of our personal ‘care package’. 
Liberality may be involved, but the recognition of it is not! 


The word for the gift of “leading” (proistamenos) occurs here only in 
Romans. It may be translated “having authority, managing.” [It occurs 
elsewhere in the NT: 1 Th. 5:12; 1 Ti. 3:4, 5, 12; 5:17; Ti. 3:8, 14.] 

In the context of functioning within the body of Christ, it is the gift of 
those who exercise administrative concerns, those who lead, preside, 
and manage the affairs of the church body. 

It may refer to “anyone who is placed at the head of others for the pur- 
pose of performing some task” (Lenski, 760). This may be the chair 
person of a committee, the church council, or “anyone in a leading 
position, with authority over others” (Barmby, 345). 
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Here also, the attitude behind such leadership is stressed. Such leader- 
ship is to be carried out “with eagerness” or “in diligence” (en spoude). 
The word means “‘haste’ in the good sense: prompt efficiency, no delay, 
no excuses, no dilatoriness” (Lenski, 760). There must be no dragging 
the feet, the avoidance of slothfulness, no laziness. Rather, those with 
this gift are to throw themselves into their leadership with zeal and 
zestfulness. They are to give of their utmost in the leadership provided, 
and to the people for whom the leadership is offered” (Barnhouse, 55). 
As Knox (585) and Hunter (109) point out, the temptation toward 
humdrum routineness is to be resisted; the temptation to succumb to 
the dull, monotonous, irksome discharge of duty is to be countered 

and replaced with Spirit-inspired zeal and earnestness, applying one- 
self with vigor to the task/s at hand. 


The word for the gift of “showing mercy” (e/eon) first occurred in Romans 
in 9:15, 16, 18; 11:30, 31, 32. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 5:7 9:27; 
15:22; 17:15; 18:33; 20:30, 31; Mk. 5:19; 10:47, 48; Lk. 16:24; 17:13; 
18:38, 39; 1 Co. 7:25; 2 Co. 4:1; Phi. 2:27; 1 Ti. 1:13, 16; 1 Pt. 2:10; 

Jude 22.] 

This gift consists of, and manifests itself in, such things as visiting the 

sick and afflicted, relieving one in a state of distress and difficulty, lend- 
ing a shoulder to the sorrowful, and granting forgiveness to those who sin. 
And in granting forgiveness to others, the forgiver must remember that 
he/she is a fellow-saint-sinner who also stands in need of forgiveness. 

So, this gift is “the Spirit-guided ability” (Flynn, 133) to demonstrate com- 
passion and forgiveness to the sinner, to help bear the burden of another, 
to come alongside and show gracious favor to the hurting. 

Here also, the attitude with which this gift is to be conducted is urgent. 
The word “in/with cheerfulness” (en hilaroteti) occurs only here in the 

NT but, nevertheless, speaks volumes. First, from a negative standpoint, 
the one with this gift is not to function with reluctance or hesitancy or in a 
“despondent mood” (Maclaren, 260). 

Second, this gift is more than a feeling of any kind. Rather, it is action-ori- 
ented. For example, “whenever Jesus was moved with compassion, He did 
something about it. [His compassion] was expressed in concrete deeds of 
mercy: He healed the blind, the lepers, the sick. He fed the multitudes. His 
whole life on earth [actively] demonstrated His compassion” (Flynn, 133). 
So, the attitude associated with this gift is one of active intervention, not 
just some passive feelings of sympathy. What a challenge! 

Again, “showing mercy” is not be to be “rendered grudgingly” (Maclaren, 
260) but with “cheerfulness.” In fact, the English word “hilarity” is a 
transliteration of this Greek word hilaroteti. In other words, there is to be 
a spirit of joyfulness, exhilaration, happiness, delight, and buoyancy which 
characterizes the one who blesses other people by showing mercy to them. 
It denotes active involvement with an hilarious, cheery disposition; not 
cheap, plastic, or insincere, but a pleasant, upbeat stare of mind. 
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Indeed, the one with this gift is to “carry a bright face into [various situations 
with varying shades of] darkness, and [to] come like sunshine [to] a shady 
place” (Ibid.). 


The Principles for Right Relations with Others by the Church Body 
(12:9-21) 


Appropriate Love (12:9) 


V. 9: “Godly love [is] without hypocrisy” 

This agape is the kind of love which is genuine or completely and totally sin- 
cere. It is without pretense or hypocrisy. It is void or empty of selfish conside- 
rations. It does not expect something in return. It is an outflowing, outgoing, 
giving of oneself to others without the thought of return. It is sacrificial in its 
very nature because it is God’s kind of love, which “living and holy sacrifices” 
are to appropriate. This kind of love “is so scarce that it is always in danger 

of substitutes, and no substitute is more sickening than a love-substitute” 
(Moody, 253). 

The word “without hypocrisy” (anupokritos) occurs here only in Romans. [It 
occurs elsewhere in the NT: 2 Co. 6:6; 1 Ti. 1:5; 2 Ti. 1:5; 1 Pt. 1:22; Ja. 3:17.] 
This word indicates the kind of love which is “unfeigned, undisguised” (Thayer, 
52). “Hypocritical or pretended love is no love at all” (Robertson, 404). 

This word anupokritos was the word used to describe “actors” in ancient Greek 
plays as they ‘played their parts’ on stage. Thus, Christians who are filled with 
godly love will avoid ‘play-acting’ as they carry out the will of God in their daily 
lives. With this understanding, the significance of agape as the initial principle 
may be more important than merely the first in a list of other principles. In fact, 
all the other listed principles may be regarded as behavioral manifestations of 
what love looks like in practice. 

In fact, as Nygren (425) suggests, this agape type of love could be set before 
each of the following principles. In other words, Paul is saying this is “what it 
means to walk in love. This is what love looks like” (Nygren, 426): 


Love abhors evil — love adores good — love leads to brotherly love — 
love acts considerately — love avoids sluggishness — love has an atti- 
tude of rejoicing in hope — love is action-oriented in tribulation — 
love adopts perseverance in prayer — love associates with others in 
meeting the needs of others — love advocates hospitality — love an- 
swers persecution with prayer — love appropriately responds to 
every circumstance — love avoids pride and snobbishness — love 
abdicates the right to revenge — love actively works for peace — 

love always returns good for evil. 


With this understanding, these “love principles” are a reflection, adaptation, 


enumeration, and elucidation of 1 Corinthians 13. Those who have been de- 
clared righteous by God are to demonstrate that fact through a life of love. 
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Abhor Evil (12:9) 


V. 9: “Abhor the evil” 

The word “abhor” (apostugountes) occurs here only in the NT. It refers to the 
adoption of God’s viewpoint of evil. “An intense sentiment is meant: loathing” 
(Vincent, 158) — a very great hatred; strong dislike and disgust for evil. It indi- 
cates abhorrence, aversion, opposition toward, repulsiveness, and revolt against. 
It means a passionate hatred not only of the consequences of evil, but evil itself 
because it is in violation of “the will of God” for those who are “living and holy 
sacrifices.” 

Indifference to or compromise with evil in any of its various and vicious forms 
is one of the surest ways to be overcome by it. So, in the words of Ps. 97:10: 
“Ye that love the Lord, hate evil.” 1 Th. 5:22: “abstain from all appearance 

of evil” (KJV); “every form of evil” (RSV); “steer clear of evil in any form” 
(Phillips); “every kind of evil” (NIV). 

So, “the will of God” is taking place in the lives of people who have presented 
their bodies to God as living and holy sacrifices, who are being transformed 

by the renewing of their minds, and who are passionate in their determination 

to “abhor evil.” 


Adore Good (12:9) 


V. 9: “Cleave to the good” 

The word “cleave” (kollomenoi) occurs here only in Romans. [It occurs 
elsewhere in the NT: Lk. 10:11; 15:15; Ac. 5:13; 8:29; 9:26; 10:28; 17:34; 

1 Co. 6:16, 17.] It means “to adore, to associate with, to join, to stick to, to 
hold on to; to unite oneself with.” The New Living Translation states: “stand 
on the side of the good.” 

But how is this done or demonstrated? In one way, the word “good” means 

to be in the process of meeting the needs of people who are hurting in various 
ways. Mt. 25:31-46, for example, refers to those who are hungry, thirsty, 
strangers, in need of clothing, sick, and in prison, etc. This is only a suggestive 
list, of course, which could be expanded significantly. Nevertheless, a love and 
faith which claims to be ‘Christian’ but does not manifest itself in social aware- 
ness and responsiveness to the needs of others is a love and faith which is any- 
thing but ‘Christian’. Cp. Ga. 6:10 and Ja. 2:14-20. 

So, when evil is hated and abhorred and good is love and sought, meeting the 
needs of others will be an additional way by which our bodies are being pre- 
sented to God as “living and holy sacrifices.” Also, in this way our “minds are 
being transformed” so that “the will of God” is thereby obviously and manifestly 
taking place. 


Affectionate Love (12:10) 


V. 10: “in brotherly love for one another [be] tenderly affectioned (Robertson, 
404). Paul now moves from godly, sacrificial love to brotherly love — another 
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sign of spiritual life (1 Jn. 3:14). 

The word “tenderly affectioned” (philostorgoi) occurs here only in the NT. 

It is composed of two words: philo (“friendly love”) and storge (“affectionate 
love” [“especially of parents to offspring and of offspring to parents” — Lewis, 
53]. 

Thayer calls it “the mutual love of parents and children; also of husbands and 
wives; used chiefly of the reciprocal tenderness of parents and children . . . but 
also ‘in love of the brethren tenderly affectioned one to another’” (655). 
Denney clarifies that this is “the mutual affection of the members of the 
Christian community. The moral purity required in v. 9 is not to be the only 
mark of Christian love; since they are members of one family, their love is to 
have the characters of strong natural affection; it is to be warm, spontaneous, 
constant” (691-692). 

In other words, as fellow-members of a spiritual family, Christians are to be 
characterized by that sort of tenderness toward one another and alignment 
with one another which resembles the very best in human families. Just as 
blood must circulate through the various members of the human body to keep 
it alive and functional, so, both sacrificial love and brotherly love must keep 
circulating through the various members of the body of Christ to maintain 
liveliness and functionality. Cp. Ep. 4:31-32. 


Act Considerately (12:10) 


V. 10: “in honor showing respect to one another” 

The word “honor” (time) first appeared in Romans 2:7, 10; 9:21; and will 
again in 13:7. It is another mark of love and to act considerately toward 
another is to show respect and preference to them. 


That we should respect personality is also not unnatural, if it 

be true that in the Community — that is, in the person of the other — 
we encounter in visible form the secret of God. This simple re- 
quirement is, however, complicated by the suspicious fact that 

the demand is usually made by those who think themselves not 
sufficiently respected. ... The honor we pay to another is to be 

an ethical action, it must be an unconditional, genuine preference, 
which expects nothing in return. . .. The honor we pay to others 

is a genuine respect for the holiness of men; and without it society 
is naught but a collection of imbeciles (Barth,455). 


Instead of focusing on ourselves (talents, abilities, gifts, skills, etc.) and 
asserting how important and better than others we ourselves are, we are 

to act considerately toward others by taking the lead in honoring them 

and recognizing how important they are. One of the cancerous roots of 
conflicts in churches is the absence of this aspect of the will of God — thus 
proving that the presentation of our bodies and the transforming of our minds 
have not taken place. 
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It has been estimated that one half of the conflicts and troubles in churches 
arise because we demand our rights, pursue our own power and prestige, 
and assert our privileges to the neglect of the rights, power, prestige, and 
privileges of others. This, of course, is how the world without God acts, 
and those who are being conformed to the world will follow suite. 

It is not easy to consistently act considerately toward others by preferring 
them to ourselves. In fact, apart from God’s will taking place in our lives, 
it is likely impossible. 

But those who are presenting their bodies to God as living and holy sacri- 
fices, and whose minds are being transformed by God, will be acting con- 
siderately toward others. 


Avoid Sluggishness (12:11) 


V. 11: “In the sphere of eagerness never [be] sluggish [but] having en- 
thusiasm in the sphere of the spirit, while giving service to the Lord” 
The word “eagerness” (spoude) occurs here and v. 11. [It occurs ten 
other times in the NT: Mk. 6:25; Lk. 1:39; 2 Co. 7:11, 12; 8:7, 8, 16; 
He. 6:11; 2 Pt. 1:5; Jude 3.] It may be translated “haste, diligence, 
earnest care, zeal, effort.” The word “denotes the moral earnestness 

with which one should give himself to his vocation. In this Christians 
are not to be backward” (Denney, 692). 

Sluggishness “is a common fault; many necessary tasks are put off. 
Procrastination is the thief of time” (Robertson, 768). It is sad and sadly 
inexcusable that too many “do their duty indolently, sleep and yawn. 

In all they do, they only ruin everything” (Luther, 175). Proverbs 18:9: 
“Slack habits and sloppy work are as bad as vandalism” (The Message); 
“One who is slack in his work is brother to one who destroys” (NIV); 
“Whoever is idle at work is blood-brother to the destroyer” (The New 
Jerusalem Bible); “A lazy man is brother to the saboteur [one who 
damages or destroys]” (The Book). 

So, the Christian who is pursuing the will of God is one who cannot 
operate or conduct himself in a sluggish spirit. Laziness is to be lasered: 
cut away, melted, and removed. Such excision makes possible the noted 
positive perspective as the alternative. 

In other words, the will of God calls for “having enthusiasm” (zeontes) 
or zealousness, fervor, energy, sharpness and vigor. “The spiritual 
temperature is to be high in the Christian community” (Denney, 692), 
even with a sense of boiling over and not being lukewarm or phlegmatic. 
This word “having enthusiasm” (zeontes) occurs only one other time in 
the NT: Ac. 18:25. 

The words “in the Spirit” may mean the Holy Spirit (Barrett, 240; Denney, 
692; Moody, 253; Moo, 410; Bruce, 229; Corley and Vaughan, 142; Great- 
house, 245; Goodspeed) -- or the human spirit (Arnold, 269; Bengel, 140; 
Godet, 435; J. Murray, 130-131; Barth, 456; Luther, 175; Barmby, 347; 
Montgomery; Weymouth). 
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The word “while giving service to the Lord” (to kurio douleuontes) indicates 
that such service is never to be peppered with phlegmatism or half-hearted- 
ness and indifference. After all, our service to the Lord is limited to time 

and space which can never be recalled or redone. 


Attitude of Rejoicing in Hope (12:12) 


V. 12: “rejoicing in the sphere of hope” 

The word “rejoicing” (chairontes) occurs here, v. 15, and16:19 in Romans. 
[It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 2:10; 5:12; 18:13; 26:49; 27:29; 28:9; 
Mk. 14:11; 15:18; Lk. 1:14, 28; 6:23; 10:20 (twice); 13:17; 15:5, 32; 19:6, 
37; 22:5; 23:8; Jn. 3:29; 4:36; 8:56; 11:15; 14:28; 16:20, 22; 19:3; 20:20; 
Ac. 5:41; 8:39; 11:23; 13:48; 15:23, 31; 23:26; 1 Co. 7:30 (twice); 13:6; 
16:17; 2 Co. 2:3; 6:10; 7:7, 9, 13, 16; 13:9, 11; Phi. 1:18 (twice); 2:17, 18, 
28; 3:1; 4:4, 10; Co. 1:24; 2:5; 1 Th. 3:9; 5:16; Ja. 1:1; 1 Pt. 4:13 (twice); 
2 Jn. 4, 10, 11; 3 Jn. 3; Re. 11:10; 19:7.] 

“True joy is not only an emotion and a privilege, but also a Christian 
duty, ver. 15. It is the highest kindness in God. He wishes us to rejoice 
and to spend our spiritual life joyously” (Bengel, 140). 

The word “hope” (e/pidi) is not a crossfingered syndrome which operates 
on the basis of “maybe” and “if.” Rather, the word denotes “confidence, 
assurance.” 

Paul has already mentioned this hope in 8:18-25: “For we are saved by 
hope; but hope which is being seen is not hope. For who hopes for what 
he already sees? But if we hope for what we do not see, then in patience 
we eagerly wait for it.” 

Furthermore, what makes this “hope” distinctly Christian is that it involves 
“rejoicing” instead of complaining, giving up, surrendering, quitting, or 
abandoning it. 


Action-Oriented in Tribulation (12:12) 


V. 12: “enduring in the sphere of tribulation” 

The word “enduring” (hupomenontes) means “holding out, standing firm, 
putting up with, undergoing, remaining.” This is the only occurrence of this 
word in Romans. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 10:22; 24:13; Mk. 13:13; 
Lk. 2:43; Ac. 17:14; 1 Co. 13:7; 2 Ti. 2:10, 12; He. 10:32; 12:2, 3, 7; Ja. 1:12; 
5:11; 1 Pr. 2:20 (twice).] 

This word is sometimes translated “patience.” However, it does not denote 

“a mere passive resignation; not a folding of the hands; no laissez faire atti- 
tude in which we just do whatever we want; no ho-hum, hum-drum or ‘what- 
ever will be will be’ spirit. Again, it denotes a ‘remaining under the burden’ 
and going forward — regardless, regardless, regardless. 

The word “tribulation” (thlipsei) is found 45 times in the NT. It refers to 
various kinds of troubles, afflictions, anguish, hard circumstances, distresses, 
or sufferings. 
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The temptation to succumb to faint-heartedness in our afflictions must be re- 
sisted. The call of God is to keep on presenting our bodies to Him as living 
and holy sacrifices, even when times are tough and it looks futile to do so. 


Adoption of Perseverance in Prayer (12:12) 


V. 12: “persevering in the sphere of prayer” 

The word “persevering” (proskarterountes) occurs only one other time in 
Romans: 13:6. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mk. 3:9; Ac. 1:14; 2:42, 46; 
6:4; 8:13; 10:7; Co. 4:2.] It may be translated “devoting oneself to, keeping 
close company with.” 

Vincent suggests the word means “continuing instant” (159) as in the KJV. 
Thus, “at all times the Christian looks beyond his environment to God in 
prayer” (Barrett, 240). 

Prayer is to be regular and customary. It has been called “a healthy addic- 
tion.” 

Prayer, of course, consists of many different elements: praise, waiting, 
confession, quoting scripture, intercession, petition, thanksgiving, medi- 
tation, etc. As Andrew Murray notes in his book, The Prayer Life, pray- 
lessness is a sin from which deliverance is possible (13, 25-36). 
Discouragement is one of the key factors which blocks and sometimes 
blocks out both the desire to pray, as well as the reality of what prayer 
actually is. Ben Haden writes in this regard that we too often settle for 

a two-bit prayer life (3). 

So, in those times when the temptation to quit praying is knocking on 

our doors, it may be helpful to remember the earlier words (Rom. 8:26) 
that the Holy Spirit Himself is praying: “the Holy Spirit helps us in our 
distress . . . and prays for us with groanings that cannot be expressed in 
words.” 


Association of Meeting Needs (12:13) 


V. 13: “Jointly participating in [meeting] the needs of the saints” 

The word “jointly participating” (koinonountes) may be translated “dis- 
tributing (KJV), contribute/contributing (RSV, NEB, NASB), giving freely 
(Phillips). [It is found seven other times in the NT: Ro. 15:27; Ga. 6:6; 
Phi. 4:15; 1 Ti. 5:22; He. 2:14; 1 Pt. 4:13; 2 Jn. 11.] 

The meaning is that Christians are to closely identify themselves as an 
association of need-meeting people. The word denotes “fellowship” or 
“partnership” with others; a community of like-minded people; a com- 
munity consciousness in which the privileges of one are regarded as the 
privileges of all, and the needs of one are regarded as the needs of all. 
The word “saints” (hagion) is simply a designation for all Christians (cp. 
1:7; 8:27; 15:25, 26, 31; 16:2, 15). It is also translated “holy, holy ones, 
separate ones,” indicating those who have been ‘set apart’ by God and 
for God as His exclusive people 
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Verse 5 of this chapter stresses that Christians are ‘partakers’ with others 
as far as spiritual gifts are concerned. Here too the stress is on being 
‘partakers’ with others in meeting the needs of others (food, clothing, 
housing, cp. Ac. 6:3; 20:34; 28:10; Ti. 3:14). 


Advocating Hospitality (12:13) 


V. 13: “practicing hospitality” 

The word “practicing” (diokontes) means “to pursue, to chase, to follow 
or run after actively rather than just reluctantly or even begrudingly.” 

This word is found only one other time in the NT: He. 13:2 where it is 
translated “entertain strangers.” It means “pursuing, i.e., not waiting for 
the claim to be made, but eagerly seeking opportunities cp. 9:30, 31; 
14:19)” (Gifford, 208). 

The early Christians regarded themselves as aliens to this world who 

were “bound together as members of a body [and] the practical realization 
of this idea would demand that whenever a Christian went from one place 
to another, he should find a home among the Christians in each town he 
visited” (Sanday and Headlam, 363). 

Indeed, “hospitality, in the sense of the NT is not kin to ‘keeping company,’ 
or ‘open house’; it is a form of charity much needed by travelling, exiled, 
or persecuted Christians” (Denney, 693). 


Answer Persecution with Prayer (12:14) 


V. 14: “Bless those who persecute you, bless and do not curse” 

The word “bless” (eulogeite) means to invoke God’s blessings upon those who 
engage in various forms of persecution to God’s people. Thus, this is not just 
some well-wishes for a happy day. It is a call for unexpected prayers upon the 
persecutors who, more than likely, expect a fearful, terrified response. This is 
the only occurrence of this word in Romans. 

[Paul uses it elsewhere in 1 Co. 4:12; 10:16; 14:16; Ga. 3:9; Ep. 1:3; He. 6:14; 
7:1, 6, 7; 11:20, 21. . . James uses it in Ja. 3:9; and Peter in 1 Pt. 3:9. It also 
occurs in Mt. 5:44; 14:19; 21:9; 23:39; 25:34; 26:26; Mk. 6:41; 8:7; 10:16; 
11:9, 10; 14:22; Lk. 1:28, 42, 64; 2:28, 34; 6:28; 9:16; 13:35; 19:38; 24:30, 50, 
51, 53; Jn. 12:13; Ac, 3:26.] [This is the verb form of the noun (eulogetos) 
which is only used in relationship to God (Mk. 14:61; Lk. 1:68; Ro. 1:25; 9:5; 
2 Co, 1:3; 11:31; Ep. 1:3; 1 Pt.1:3).] 

There is, perhaps, no other practical ethical plea which places greater 

demand on the Christian than this one. After all, the term “persecute” 

implies unjust and malicious treatment by someone. Whether it be back- 
biting, gossip, slanderous comments, sniggering, mockery, physical damage, 
or other forms of hurt, all those who are living holy and godly lives will be 
“persecuted” (2 Ti. 3:12). However, no matter the form, shape, or size of the 
persecution, God says to answer with prayer: “Bless and curse not.” 

It is, of course, the Christian’s awareness of the unreasonableness of perse- 
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cution which is liable to provoke resentment and may lead to vindictive re- 
taliation. But instead, God calls for a different response. The word “curse” 
not only refers to foul-mouth, toilet-tongued, slang language but also simply 
wishing ill for someone or placing a curse upon them. It “primarily signifies 
to pray against, to wish evil against a person” (Vine, 264). As Buchsel points 
out, “a curse is directly expressed which brings harm by its very expression 
to the one against whom it is directed” (449). 

Jesus Himself did and said to exercise this surprisingly unexpected response 
to persecutors in Mt. 5:44: “love your enemies and pray for those who perse- 
cute you.” 

Biblical holiness is demonstrated in that the pattern of God’s own lovingkind- 
ness and beneficience in Jesus is the ethical norm for Christians. 


Appropriately Respond to Every Circumstance (12:15) 


V. 15: “Rejoice with those who rejoice and weep with those who weep.” 
“Weeping” is certainly a unifying factor in a church. When others go through 
tough times (suffering, loss, death, heartache, crises), it is usually not diffi- 
cult to “weep with them.” And this identification of ourselves with them in 
their sorrow is here commended and recommended. 

The difficulty, however, lies in “rejoicing with those who rejoice.” The word 
“rejoice” refers to some particular occasion of special joy for someone be- 
cause of God’s favor/blessing, The point of this ethical directive is that we are 
to enter into this “rejoicing” as if the occasion for it were our own. 

However, when others are promoted, honored, elevated, etc., we run the risk 
of letting our pride, envy, jealousy, etc. get in the way too easily. But those 
who really love God and their neighbor as themselves will let the joy of others 
be their own. 1 Co. 12:26: “There should be no division in the body, but the 
members should have the same care for one another. And if one member suf- 
fers, all the members suffer with it; if one member is honored, all the members 
rejoice with it.” 

Biblical holiness concerning right relationships with others is manifested when 
we appropriately respond to every circumstance. 


Avoid Pride and Snobbishness (12:16) 


V. 16: “Be of the same mind toward one another; do not be haughty in mind, 
but associate with the lowly. Do not be wise in your own estimation.” 

There is simply no room in the Christian life for that highmindedness of vain 
ambition and grasping for position and honor. Indeed, the loving concord 
and loving concern for one another “cannot exist, where the mind is set on 
‘high things,’ such as rank, wealth, honour” (Gifford, 209). 

Rather, Christians are to seek that harmony which proceeds from common 
hopes and dreams, common concerns and kindnesses for one another. It is 
that “common and well-understood feeling of mutual allowance and kind- 
ness” (Alford, 445) 
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However, there frequently forms in some congregations an aristocratic, 
superior, snobbish tendency to associate with those who have a higher opinion 
of themselves than they ought. This, in turn, produces a proud and chilling 
spirit of exclusiveness which produces discord, variance, pride, selfishness, 
and snobbishness. 

The biblical, ethical mandate for holiness, however, says there is to be no 
aristocracy in the church, no cliques of the wealthy over against the poor; 

no pedestals of unapproachable dignity for those on the higher socio-economic 
strata, or those who are in office in the church (1 Pt. 5:3). 

Simply put, high-mindedness and pretension are clearly in conflict with the 
character of Christ Who is the Head of the Church and says, “I am meek and 
lowly in heart” (Mt. 11:29). 

“Another chief hindrance to concord is marked in the warning, ‘Be not wise 
in your own conceits’ (Prov. iii. 7, and c. xi. 25)” (Gifford, 209). God’s word 
of prohibition in this verse, “Do not be wise in your own estimation” refers 

to that self-sufficiency in which one’s own opinion is so highly esteemed 

that he/she thinks the thoughts or opinions of others are completely unnecessary. 
God says, “no,” and deals a dispelling, striking blow to such an insanely-in- 
flated, overly-opinionated, self-saturated, egotistically-inebriated, egocentri- 
cally-enamored person. Biblical holiness calls for right relationships with 
others to consist of the avoidance of pride and snobbishness. 


Abdicate Your Right to Revenge (12: 17, 19) 


V. 17: “Never pay back evil for evil to anyone. Respect what is right in the 
sight of all men.” 

V. 19: “Never take your own revenge, beloved, but leave room for the wrath 
of God, for it is written, “Vengeance is mine, I will repay,’ says the Lord.” 
Obviously, these verses take it for granted that some people will do evil to 
other people. Satan and all the demonic forces of darkness hate God’s people 
and will perpetrate evil upon them. Sometimes, even genuine Christians may 
become thoughtless, spiteful, jealous, and inappropriately angry. 

God, however, says that Christians are to put away any expectations of plans 
for getting even with anybody. No matter what has been done to us; no mat- 
ter how often we have been the victim of false reports, God says, “Never take 
your own revenge.” Paul then inserts a term of dearness and tenderness: 
“beloved” (agapetos). This word “is added because of the difficulty of the 
precept not to avenge oneself” (Sanday and Headlam, 364). 

We, of course, may be tempted to bring about — by our own hands — that 
‘righting of matters’ which belongs exclusively to God. However, it is here 
declared that ‘vengeance is a divine prerogative (v. 19), and if we try to avenge 
ourselves, we may only be soured by it. This quotation is from. Dt. 32:35. 

It is, therefore, not a new or recently modified composition by Paul. This 

has always been God’s modus operandi (mode of operation; method of 
manner of working). He alone knows how best to execute His “wrath.” 
So, Paul’s primary “purpose throughout this verse is to put in the strongest 
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light of emphasis and contrast the truth that vengeance is not for us but for 
God” (Gifford, 210). 

It is hard — and may even be impossible — for those who have not dedicated 
their bodies as living sacrifices to God to leave the visitation of wrath in the 
hands of God. For Christians, however, the controlling factor in life is not 
our ‘rights’ but our ‘responsibilities’. Biblical holiness stresses that right re- 
lationships with others must consist of abdicating our right to revenge. 


Actively Work for Peace (12:18) 


V. 18: “If possible, so far as it depends on you, be at peace with all men.” 
Christians should not roll over, play dead and refuse to resist evil, or re- 

fuse to take a stand and have convictions. But that does not nullify the fat 
that Christians should actively work for peace. 

However, notice that there are two conditions or qualifications in this regard: 
(1) “if possible” — This indicates that it may not always be possible. The 
Christian faith is not some easy-going brand of tolerance which accepts any- 
thing and shuts it eyes to everything. There may come a time when some 
form of battle must be fought and some jerk must be shirked (Shannon, 74). 
(2) “so far as it depends on you” — There ought to be no circumstance in 
which our efforts to preserve and promote peace are abandoned or suspended. 
The failure to achieve “peace” must not be traceable to lack of effort on the 
part of Christians do do all that is necessary to achieve peace. 

By functioning in conjuction with this principle, Christians create a better 
likelihood for peaceful relationships with others. “The believer must realize 
that in this regard he has a greater responsibility than anyone, since he is 
aware of the work of reconciliation effected by Christ (5:1; 8:6; 14:17)” 
(Leenhardt, 318). 

There are/will be instances and times, of course, when all efforts toward 
“peace” fail. However, a real desire for “peace” is a strong safeguard against 
violence and these two conditions will serve as realistic guidelines to fulfill 
the biblical mandate for biblical holiness in actively working for peace. 


Always Return Good for Evil (12:20-21) 


V. 20: “But if your enemy is hungry, feed him; and if he is thirsty, give 
him a drink; for in so doing you will heap burning coals upon his head.” 
This OT quotation is from Proverbs 25:21-22. So, again, this principle is 
deeply embedded in the ancient writings of the OT — nothing new, nothing 
modified, nothing adapted for contemporary relevance . . . or irrelevance 

as the case may be. 

This image of “burning coals” (puros soreuseis) refers to “the pain of re- 
pentance acting like an inner fire burning the conscience” (Leenhardt, 320). 
Such behavioral responses to the enemy “may produce remorse and peni- 
tence and contrition” (Sanday and Headlam, 365). 
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V. 21: “Do not be overcome by evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

The word “good” (agatho) captures “the love of one’s neighbor and gen- 

eraly the will of God” (Leenhardt, 320). 

This is not mere impractical, Platonic idealism; it is the mightest, most practical 
way to overcome evil. Kind replies can conquer bitter criticism. In the words 
of Prov. 15:1: “A soft answer turns away wrath, but grievous words stir up 
anger.” 

In other words, the best way to destroy an enemy is to make him a friend. By 
meeting his/her evil with our good, the enemy may have a burning sense of 
shame for his/her behavior. Kindness, on the part of Christians, may actually 

be used by God to soften and lead that person to repent or change. If Christians 
are bitter toward others, it will do them far more harm than it will others. 

As Godet phrases it: “The true victory over evil consists in transforming a 
hostile relation into one of love by the magnanimity of the benefits bestowed” 
(439). 

So, the biblical concept of holiness in regard to right relationships with others in- 
volves the principle to always return good for evil. 
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Chapter 13: Citizenship — Commandments - Crises 


Dual or Multiple Citizenship is “a legal status of being a citizen of two countries simultaneous- 
ly and sharing both the rights and responsibilities in each country.” Of the approximately 195 
countires in the world, about 49% of them allow this type of citizenship. 

There are, of course, advantages and disadvantages involved in this. I simply mention three 
potential problems: (1) double taxation; (2) long and expensive process for obtaining this type 
of citizenship; (3) being bound by different or conflicting laws. 

Some regard this as a conundrum (a difficult or puzzling problem). Some regard it as a Catch-22 
(a difficult situation from which there is no escape because it involves conflicting or dependent 
conditions). Is is worth the effort to obtain? Are the somewhat confusing questions worth being 
answered? Can they be satisfactorily resolved? 

This dual or multiple citizenship is a reality for Christians. They remain citizens on this earth but 
are also now classified as those whose “citizenship is in heaven” (Phil. 3:20). The word “citizen- 
ship” (politeura) occurs only one time in the NT. It may be translated “citizenship, conversation, 
homeland, commonwealth, colony.” It “is used to describe their membership of the heavenly 
kingdom of Christ, to which they belong as it were by constitutional right . . . this common- 
wealth to which Christians belong, their ‘homeland,’ is in heaven” (Strathmann, 535). 

Since having a “citizenship in heaven” means to embrace and implement heaven’s values, 
norms, and principles while living as citizens on this earth, what does this mean in terms of 
everyday practical attitudes and actions? Should Christians be subject to earthly governments 
which do not consistently regulate and enforce ethical and moral laws for its citizens? Do 
Christians within a land or form of government “have the right, when faced with a hopelessly 
corrupt government and all other remedies have failed, to use force to set up a better political 
order?” (Hunter, 114). 

The ideal government is one in which ethical and moral order is recognized, regulated, and 
administered fairly. Paul’s position of “civil government is that it is part of the natural moral 
order, of divine appointment, but lying outside the order of grace revealed in Christ” (Dodd, 
204). 

So, how do Christians function morally and ethically with dual citizenships? If “civil govern- 
ment is of God’s appointing” (Hunter, 113), how is the conundrum managed when duty to 

God and duty to the State represents conflicting concerns? Is it ever possible, and pleasing to 
God, to resist obedience to the civil authorities? Is disobedience to civil governments synony- 
mous with disobedience to God? 

How do God’s commandments affect these questions and more? If life on earth is a bundle of 
crises, how are they to be confronted and clarified for maximun Christian input and resolution? 
Answers to all questions in this regard will not be found in this selection of scriptures dealing 
with citizenship, commandments, and crises. The following noted principles, however, 
provide sufficient guidelines for facing these questions effectively. 


B. Citizenship (13:1-7) 
V. 1: “Let every person be in subjection to the governing authorities. For 
there is no authority except from God, and the existing ones are/have been 


established by God” 
The word “subjection” (huperechousais) means “to be governed by or 
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under the power of” and “obedience to” (Lenski, 785) civic administrators. 
This indicates that earthly citizenship for Christians is to be characterized by 
yielding to those who are above or over them as supreme figures in the ad- 
ministration of civil affairs. 

They are here referred to or identified as “governing authorities” (exousiais 
huperechousais). They are more specifically named in vs. 6-7. So, how are 
these “authorities” (exousiais) to be viewed or understood? 


In the first place, [as] the effectual power of accomplishing some- 
thing and secondly the right to exercise such power. Finally it is 
political power in general considered as a synthesis of lawful 

right and executive ability. The state is essentially the organ which 
promulgates law and enforces it. (Leenhardt, 326) 


Suffice it here to say that the reason for the subjection or obedience to them 

is “ that no human authority can exist except as the gift of God and springing 
from Him . . . they are appointed and ordained by God” (Sanday and Headlam, 
366-367). 

In other words, “in order to protect his creatures from the conseqences of un- 
bridled sin [God] provides them with civil rulers. The state thus has its appoint- 
ed place in the providential order which God has established for the good of 
mankind. The authorities are provisions of the merciful God” (Barrett, 245). 

It is significant to stress, however, that Paul “does not touch any question 
[about] the Christian’s duty [to yield] to conflicting claims of his [ultimate] 
allegiance [to God]” (Gifford, 211). It is the duty of Christians to obey 

“until the duty of resistance is clearly proven” (Godet, 442). 

As Bruce points out, by way of quoting Sir T. M. Taylor, in The Heritage 

of the Reformation (1961), p. 8 f.: 


The obedience which the Christian man owes to the State 

is never absolute but, at the most, partial and contingent. 

It follows that the Christian lives in a tension between 
competing claims; that in certain circumstances disobedience 
to the command of the State may be not only a right but also 
a duty. This has been classical Christian doctrine ever since 
the apostles declared that they ought to obey God rather 

than man. (237) 


After all, Paul is here dealing with the ideal nature and form of human govern- 
ment concerning law and equality of treatment. He is not advocating such obe- 
dience to harsh, unlawful, violent, lawless, senseless dictators or totalitarianism 
which violates human rights, disrespects decencies, and engages in murder 

and other detrimental forms of treatment upon its citizen which are concretely 
out of step with God’s design and intentions. 

Indeed, the ideal picture Paul is painting about human government is that 
kind which consistently promotes and protects the good and alternative- 
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ly punishes the evil. Deviance from God’s design and desire is not even 
here considered by Paul. So, balance is the key to interpreting scripture in 
any setting, and especially here in the context of dual citizenship. 

Indeed, as Nygren notes: Paul “is not giving casuistic [“reasoning cleverly 

but falsely; deceptive”’] counsels how his readers should act toward the authori- 
ties in different situations; he is setting forth the basic Christian view about 
worldly government. In so doing he is aware both of its positive powers and of 
its limits” (429). 

The foundation or grounds for his rather upbeat, positive assessment of the 
authorities/rulers is stated in v. 4: they are God’s servants! 


V. 2: “Therefore the one who resists the authority stands opposed to the 
decree of God, and those standing opposed shall themselves receive cor- 
responding punishment.” 

It is without doubt that “resistance to public authority is contrary to the 
intentions of God since it overthrows the order which God has appointed. 
Anarachy must be prevented, and powers of repression are necessary to 

the exercise of governmental authority” (Leenhardt, 329). 

The word “decree, ordinance” (diatage) occurs in the NT only here and 

in Ac. 7:53. It refers to “a disposition, arrangement, ordinance” (Thayer, 
142). Arndt and Gingrich identify it as something by God’s “direction” 
(188). 

Failure to adhere to such subjection and obedience is no minor mark against 
disobedience. Again, in the broad scheme of things, Paul is recognizing and 
promoting the fact that “government is no arbitrary invention of man but 

an ordinance [decree] of God” (Hunter, 113). Therefore, whoever is guilty 
and revolts against appropriate goverenmental operations and procedures 

is actually in revolt against God Himself. 

The word “punishment” (krima) may be translated “condemnation” (KJV, 
NASB) but it “does not refer to eternal perdition but to God who will put 
forth His hand to avenge His institution which has been compromised” 
(Godet, 442). That is, this is “punishment from God, through His minister, 
the civil power” (Alford, 447) and thus a “judicial sentence” (Vincent, 164). 
Indeed, it is “a judgment or condemnation which is human, for it comes 
through human instruments, but Divine as having its origin and source in 
God. There is no reference here to eternal punishment” (Sanday and Head- 
lan, 367). 


V. 3: “For the rulers are not a terror in the sphere of good conduct but in 
the sphere of evil conduct. Do you wish to have no fear for the civil author- 
ity? Practice what is good, and you shall have approval from the same.” 
Again, Paul is not saying that he approves of all that is done by earthly 
“rulers” (archontes) — a term found here only in Romans but used by Paul 
elsewhere in | Co. 2:6, 8; Ep. 2:2. 

He is, however, clarifying that ideally, rulers should not be feared as long 
as one operates in relation to “good conduct. ” 
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V. 4: “For [the civil authority is] a a servant of God to you for good. But 

if you may practice evil, be afraid; for [the authority] does not wear the 
sword without reason.” For it is God’s servant who brings punishment by 
wrath to the one who is practicing evil.” 

The word translated “servant” (diakonos) it typically used in the NT to 
refer to “someone who ministers consciously on God’s behalf (e.g., 15: 

8; 16:1)” (Moo, 422). Moulton and Milligan point out that the term had 
also been used to describe civil officials (149). That is obviously the way 
in which the term is used here. “Unconsciously, they serve God’s purposes 
in the world. They have the right, under God, to punish wrongdoers” (Moo, 
422-423). 

After all, they do not “wear the sword without reason.” Barrett suggests 
this refers to “the authority (possessed by all higher magistrates) of inflict- 
ing sentence of death” (247). Vincent agrees that the sword was “the sym- 
bol of the magistrate’s right to inflict capital punishment” (164). Denney 
concurs: “the sword was carried habitually and symbolized the power of 
life and death which they had in their hands” (697). Moody points out 

that “capital punishment and God’s patience did not conflict in Paul’s 
conscience (1:32; 2:4). Leaving vengeance to God (12:19) at times may 
mean to leave it in the hands of public justice” (258). 

Indeed, the word “wrath” (orgen) occurs here in Romans for the eleventh 
time. It was first used in 1:18 to denote that the wrath is God is most active 
and is constantly being revealed from heaven against all forms of wicked- 
ness, even through or “in the hands of public justice.” 

The other occurrences of this word in Romans are: 2:4 (twice), 8; 3:5; 4:15; 
5:9; 9:22 (twice); 12:19; and again the next verse. 

This “wrath” is not referring to eternal punishment or “the final judgment 
but is not on that acount less truly God’s wrath” (Knox, 604) — again, even 
through or “in the hands of public justice.” 


V.5: “Therefore, it is necessary to be in subjection, not only because of 
the wrath but also because of the conscience” 

The word “therefore” (dio) draws the conclusion that this “subjection” is 
“necessary” (anagke) — a word that occurs only here in Romans — but is 
found elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 18:7; Lk. 14:18; 21:23; 23:17;1 Co. 7:26, 
37; 9:16; 2 Co. 6:4; 9:7; 12:10; 1 Th. 3:7; Phile. 14; He. 7:12, 27; 9:16, 23; 
Jude 3. 

This necessity is due to two factors: (1) “the wrath” of God [which is al- 
ready in motion: 1:18] and “on account of the magistrate’s wrath” (Meyer, 
492) ; and (2) one’s own conscience which is “bound by God’s ordinance” 
(Ibid). Arnold links this with “a prudent policy, but also a religious duty” 
(274). 

Dodd notes: 


The Christian takes no part in the administration of a retributive 
system, but, in so far as it serves moral ends, he must submit to 
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it. He himself lives by a higher principle, and he obeys the Govern- 
ment, not because he fears the retribution which follows son dis- 
obedience, but because his conscience bids him do so. (204-205) 


The word “conscience” (suneidesin) occurs here for the third and last 
time in Romans (cp. 2:15; 9:1). “This reference to conscience suggests 
the spirit and limit of obedience to the state. [Therefore] the Christian 
motivation to citizenship, which transcends fear of reprisal, recognizes 
the positive good for society as a whole tha God has made the responsi- 
bility of the state” (Corley and Vaughan, 146). 

But “when it comes to order something contrary to God’s law, there is 
nothing else to be done than to make it [the conscience] feel the contra- 
diction between its commission and its conduct” (444). 

Leenhardt’s remarks are poignant: “If obedience is a matter of conscience, 
then it is no longer servile; when conscience is introduced as the motive 
for obedience, the latter can no longer be counted on. It becomes pos- 
sible to object to authority on the grounds of conscience” (335). 

Alford adds: “But even the parental power does not extend to things 
unlawful. [So] if the civil power commands us to violate the law of God, 
we must obey God before man” (447). 

Arnold quotes Wordsworth in this regard: “Whenever man commands 
us to do anything that God forbids, or forbids us to do anything that God 
commands, we cannot and must not obey; for in such cases as these, in 
obeying man we should be disobeying God” (274). 


V. 6: “For because of this you also pay taxes, for [authorities] are servanats 
of God devoting themselves to this very thing.” 

The expression “For because of this” is a collective way of referring to the 
central importance of the role of the state in regulating citizenship rights 
and responsibilities. As Barclay puts it: 


Paul’s main view of the state was that the Roman Empire 

was the divinely ordained instrument to save the world from 
chaos. Take away that Empire and the world would disinte- 
grate into flying fragments. It was in fact the pax Romana, 

the Roman peace, which gave the Christian missionary the 
chance to do his work. Ideally men should be bound together 
by Christian love; but they are not; and the cement which keeps 
them together is the state . . . Paul saw in the state an instrument 
in the hand of God, preserving the world from chaos. Those who 
administered the state were playing their part in that great task. 
Whether they knew it or not they were doing God’s work, and 
it was the Christian’s duty to help and not to hinder. (174). 


Here he notes several ways by which Christians were to help in preserving, 
promoting, and paving the way for its continuance: (1) Paying taxes. 
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The word “taxes” (phorous) refers to “the annual tax on lands, etc. 
(Luke 20:22; 23:1)” (Robertson, 408); “direct payments to the govern- 
ment, like our income tax” (Moo, 424), “for these ministers of govern- 
ment must be supported” (Newell, 488). 


V. 7: “You must pay all the due debt, tax to the tax official, custom duties 
to the custom official, respect for the respectful position, [and] honor to 
the honorable position” 

Here the word “tax” (phoron) occurs again. Cragg indicates that this term 
reappears “perhaps because they [taxes] form the natural transition to a 
more comprehensive treatment of the subject, perhaps because they are a 
duty which most citizens are particularly willing to evade” (605). 

Sanday and Headlam says this “designates the tribute exacted by a foreign 
master-nation” (368). 

J. Murray suggests the tax “levied on persons and property” (156). 

The word “custom duties” (telos) or “revenue” such as “indirect govern- 
mental assessments” (Moo, 424) or ordinary taxation. J. Murray suggests 
it “refers to the tax levied on goods and corresponds to customs payments” 
(156). Robertson says it is simply “tax for support of civil government” (408). 
These governmental authorities are to be accorded “respect and honor” 

in recognition of the important roles they play in maintaining order instead 
of chaos. In other words, “respect and honor are paid to earthly rulers, not 
in view of their prestige and influence, but because Christian conscience 
sanctions their place of service in God’s plan” (Corley and Vaughan, 146- 
147). 


Commandments (13:8-10) 


V. 8: “Do not continuously owe anyone anything but to continuously love 
one another of the same kind/nature, for the one who loves another of a 
different kind has fulfilled the law” 

Here Paul transitions from civic duties to governmental authorities to the 
supreme Christian duty to all people 

The words “owe” (opheilete) and “love” (agapon: “sacrificial, selfless, 

all embracing kind of love”) are both in the present tense which indicates 
what is to be an ongoing process or a state of continuous activity. 

Both of these are linked together. That is, “this debt can never be paid off, 
but we should keep the interest paid up” (Robertson, 409). “All other debts 
the Christian can and should pay and be done with, [but] this debt of love he 
will constantly owe and constantly pay” (Lenski, 797). 

Meyer depicts “the inexhaustibility of the duty of love, the claims of which 
not discharged, but renewed and accumulated . . . [thus] the impossibility of 
discharging the debt of love” (494). Alford says, “this debt increases the 
more it is paid: because the practice of love makes the principle of love 
deeper and more active” (448). 

Notice that there are two distinct classes of people represented in this verse 
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by two distinct words for “another.” The first one is allelous (“another of 
the same kind”) and the second is heteron (“another of a different kind”) 
as indicated in the above translation. This second word is often simply 
translated “neighbor” (NASB; Bruce, 240; Hunter, 115; Luther, 184; Vin- 
cent, 165, etc.). This is also reenforced by the fact that the specfic word 
for “neighbor” (plesion) is used in both verses 9 and 10. 

In other words, “love [is] not [to] be confined to those like us, but, as the 
good Samaritan illustrates, should be displayed to everyone we come into 
contact with — even those different from us” (Moo, 433). Indeed, “the task 
of love is infinite” (Godet, 446). 

The implications and ramifications of these truths range far and wide. 
Both the principle and practice of love constitute the best modus operandi 
or method & manner of working through life and its multiple difficulties, 
challenges, differences, etc. Sanday and Headlam state that this is “the 
true solution of all difficulties which may arise from rivalry in the com- 
munity . . . the root of all regulations to others in any of the affairs of life” 
(373). Indeed, this may be regarded as the only solution to all the personal, 
interpersonal, national, and international problems: universal implemen- 
tation without reservation! What a challenge, for sure. But what 
an option and opportunity which is so frequently ignored or dis- 
carded. 


V. 9: “For this [reason], Do not commit adultery, do not murder, do 
not steal, do not covet, and if [there is] any other commandment, it is 
summed up in this word: You shall love your neighbor as yourself.” 
The words “For this” (to gar) usher readers into the reason why what 

he has said is filled with such revolutionary possibilities. Both verses 9 
and 10, for example, explain why and how it is that loving others (like 
us and unlike us) is actually the way in/by which the law’s requirement 
is fulfilled (Lev. 19:18: Mt. 5:43; 19:19; 22:39; Mk. 12:31; Lk. 10:27; 
Ga. 5:14; Ja. 2:8). 

These four commandments are couched in prohibitive expressions and 
indicate in positive ways how the love of others (like us and unlike us) 
is demonstrated. That is, “these commandments forbid us to harm our 
neighbor in any way; since love never harms another, love fulfils the 
law” (Bruce, 239). 

The word “summed up” (anakephalaioutai) occurs in the NT only here 
and Ep. 1:10. Grimm notes the word means “to sum up (again), to repeat 
summarily and so to condense into a summary” (38-39). Schlier suggests 
“to give a comprehensive sum . . . also of the gathering together of things” 
(681-682). 

Barth captures the essence of this summing up in the words “You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself” (Mt. 22:40) as follows: 


In it the man who has been compelled to that ‘not-doing’ which 
is his turning back to God is once again impelled by God to 
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action; cast down, he now again stands upright; a sinner, he 
now becomes righteous; dead, he is once more alive. In this 
Thou shalt! there is manifested the flaming sword of death 

and of eternity. Therefore love is in itself perfect: it is the NEW 
doing, THE new doing, which is the meaning and fulfilment 

of all ‘not-doing’. Love is the breath we breathe when, in the 
realm of evil, we have no breath left. (496) 


The word “neighbor” (plesion) appears here for the first time in Romans 
and will occur again in v. 10 and 15:2. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: 
Mt. 5:43, 19:19; 22:39; Mk. 12:31, 33; Lk, 10:27, 29, 36; Ac. 7:27; 

Ga. 5:14; Ep. 4:25; He. 8:11; Ja. 2:8] It denotes “the one who is near 

or Close by, the fellow man; of fellow-Christians” (Arndt and Gingrich, 
678). 


V. 10: “Love does not bring about evil to the neighbor; therefore, love 

is the fulfillment of law’s [demands]” 

As just seen, all the commandments of the law given above are negative. 
“The formal fulfilment of them is therefore attained [in a positive way] 
by working no ill to one’s neighbor” (Alford, 448-449). The concrete, 
specific, particular ways on just “how love works no evil to one’s neigh- 
bor is given by Paul in 1 Cor. iii. 4-7” (Meyer, 496). 

Nevertheless, a rather lengthy portral of love is offered by Barth, and is 
too beautiful to avoid displaying here, though the layout is my own: 


Love is the good work by which evil is overcome (xii. 21). 

Love is that denial and demolition of the existing order which 
no revolt can bring about. In this lies the strange novelty 
of love. In the cycle of evil unto evil, of reaction unto 
revolution, it plays no part. 

Love is the inversion of all concrete happenings, because it is 
the recogntion of the pre-supposition that lies in every 
concrete event. 

Love, because it sets up no idol, is the demolition of every idol. 

Love is the destruction of everything that is — like God: the end 
of all hierarchies and authorities and intermediaries, be- 
cause, in every particular man and also in the ‘Many’, 
it addresses itself, without fear of contradiction — to the 
One. 

Love does not contradict; and therefore it cannot be refuted. 

Love does not enter into competition; and therefore it cannot 
be defeated. Capable of being defined only in negative 
terms in the sphere of evil (1 Cor. xiii!), it is, therefore, 
the action which is altogether pre-eminent over all evil. 
No impossibility of my not doing good in the realm of 
evil — the only realm we know! — can rid me of the 
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duty of love. 
If, therefore, as a protest against the course of this world, I 
cease to love, I thereby simply — do not love God, offer no 
sacrifice, and do not renew my mind (xii. 2). 
This is the relentless, impelling, earnestness of the command 
of love; and — Therefore love is the fulfilling of the law. 
(496-497) 
Indeed, there are no demands of the law which love does not 
and cannot fulfill. No wonder, then, Paul said in 1 Cor. 13:13: 
“But now abide faith, hope, love, these three: but the greatest 
of these is love.” 


Crises (13:11-14) 


Sanday and Headlam set forth the essence of these verses this way: 
“The night of this corrupt age is flying. Cast off your evil ways. Gird 
yourself with the armour of light. Take Christ into your hearts. Shun 
sin and self-indulgence” (377). 


V. 11: “And this being in a state of awareness [about] the time [of crises], 
[you kow] that the hour for you to be awakened from sleep is [here] al- 
ready, for salvation [is] now nearer to us than when we [initially] be- 
lieved” 

The words “and this” (kai touto) refer back to all that Paul has been 
saying about the content, character, and conduct involved in “love.” 
They also serve as a a prelude to prepare them for what he is about to 
say. In other words, “and this” has the force of ‘in light of? what state 
his readers are in; so, Paul expects an alertness from them about the various 
crises typically or commonly faced in life’s ongoing contest/s. 

The Greek word , eidotes, “translated “being in a state of awareness” is 
often simply translated “knowing.” But since it is in the perfect tense, 
which denotes a state of completed action, the above translation is quite 
appropriate. 

The word “time” kairon) refers to a particular season of time or moment 
in time which involves crises: “a point of time as well as period of time; 
the time of crisis” (Arndt and Gingrich, 395-396). As Gifford points out, 
“Paul now resumes the exhortation, and enforces it by a special motive 
drawn from the shortness of time, and then upon this motive founds fresh 
exhortation to vigilance and holiness” (213). 

It may be more commonplace that some would imagine, but spiritual 
alertness may easily become lost or marginalized or minimized. After all, 
life on this earth is frequently, if not always, filled with the words of a 
little jingle on the TV show “Hee-Haw!” 


Gloom, despair, and agony on me. Deep dark depression exces- 
sive misery. If it weren’t for bad luck I’d have no luck at all. 
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Gloom, despair and agony on me. 


To the extent that anything like this occurs among the followers of Christ, 
Paul now exhorts them “to be aroused from sleep” (ex hupnou egerthenai). 
“No Christian should be [spiritually] asleep, yet the ordinary life of all is 
but drowsy compared with what it should be, and with what it would be, 

if the Christian hope were perpetually present to us” (Denney, 699). 

After all, the lifetime of any person — Christian or not — is one of limitation. 
So, Paul appeals to this shortness of time by referring to the completion or 
end of the Christian’s “salvation” upon this earth. 

Salvation, of course, is a threefold experience of deliverance from the vari- 
ous components of sin: (1) Past deliverance from the penalty of sin [spiritual 
death]; (2) Present deliverance from the power of sin [and its temptations 
and tugs to commit sinful acts]; (3) Future deliverance from the presence of 
sin [when and where sin, in any of its facets, will be obliterated]. 

Paul here, of course, is referring to the future deliverance from the presence 
of sin. Time wise, it is nearer than that redemptive moment of the new birth 
and deliverance from the penalty of sin. 

So, there is no time for spiritual sleep or slumber. Here, as elsewhere in the 
NT, “the hope of the imminency of our Lord’s coming, with the consumma- 
tion of salvation in bodily redemption and glorification, is constantly used 
by the apostles in exhorting believers to a holy walk in love” (Newell, 491). 


V. 12: “The night has passed, the day is present. Let us lay aside the 

deeds of darkness, and let us clothe ourselves with the armor of light.” 
After all, the night of spiritual darkness relatively to the ugly, debilitating, 
disastrous, and deadly deeds of sin (Jn. 3:19; 8:12; 12:35, 46; Ro. 2:19; 

1 Co. 4:5; 2 Co. 6:14; Ep. 5:8, 11; 6:12; Co. 1:3; 1 Th. 5:4-5; 1 Pt. 2:9; 1 Jn. 
1:5, 6; 2:8-9, 11) is over and should have no degree of attraction and allure- 
ment. The spiritually “bright morning and light” (Sanday and Headlam, 378) 
is here and now provides visible clarity as to the proper pathways of love 

in which to walk. 

The analogy of “clothing ourselves with the armour of light” is poweful. 
After all, the Christian life is not a vacation or a walk in the park with a 
carefree, careless, complacent, compromised attitude on an adventure which 
is free from responsibilities which accompany one’s salvation. 

After all, the “deeds of darkness” (ta erga tou skotous) “cannot bear the 
light of day” (Denney, 699) and are, therefore, to be dumped or put aside 
(apothometha), just as one lays aside various daytime garments or clothing 
and puts on clothing which is appropriate for sleeping. 

This word “lay aside” (apothometha) occurs in the NT only here in Romans 
but elsewhere in Ac. 7:58; Ep. 4:22, 25; Co. 3:8; He. 12:1; Ja. 1:21 1 Pt. 2:1. 
The middle voice of this aorist tense verb “represents the subject acting 
with reference to himself’ (Davis, 36). It carries a sense of benefit to the 
person whose specified action is declared. 

The word “clothe yourselves” (endusometha) is another aorist tense verb 
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with the middle voice — same implication as the former one. This time, how- 
ever, the shift is from the negative of what to “lay aside” to the positive of 

what to “put on.” It is designated “the armor of light” (ta hopla tou photos). 

The word “armor” (hopla) first occurred in Romans in 6:13 (twice). [Its 

only other appearances in the NT are Jn. 18:3; 2 Co.6:7; 10:4; cp. 1 Th. 

5:8] This term suggests “a new life of positive effort [and] offensive weapons... 
for when a man embarks upon the Christian life he enters a caree of conflict” 
(Barrett, 253-254). After all, Christians “are to carry on a warfare for the 

Lord” (Calvin, 489). 


The final two verses in this chapter played a pivotal role in the conversion 

of Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, N. Africa (350-430 A.D.). He was a theologian 
and philosopher, and one of the most important Church Fathers of the Latin 
Church in the Patristic Period of Church History (100-451 A.D.). 

In his book, Riches in Romans, Harper Shannon relates the following about 

his conversion: 


Augustine was walking in his garden one day. He had lived an im- 
moral relationship with a woman to whom he was not married, and 
had devoted himself to philosophical speculations. Suddenly he 
heard a voice speaking clearly and audibly to him in the garden 
saying, ‘Take and read. Take and read. Take and read.’ He asked 
his servant if he had spoken to him and he replied negatively. 
Augustine recorded in his Confessions, ‘I tried to think if I had 
learned a child’s game as a lad and had played in the garden with 
those words and I could think of none.’ Suddenly he looked to the 
bench where he had been reading and where his servant was sitting 
and there he saw the Scriptures. The Scriptures were opened to a 
particular passage and Augustine, realizing that this was a command 
to take and read the Scriptures, picked up the Scriptures and began 
reading at this passage, ‘Let us walk honestly as in the day; not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and wantonness, not 

in strife and envying. But put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and make 
not provision for the flesh, to fulfil the lusts thereof.’ 

This precipitated the immediate conversion of Augustine to Jesus 
Christ. He committed his heart and life to Christ in that moment 
and he did indeed put off the old man and put on the new man, 
Jesus Christ, and went on to become perhaps the most notable 
single theologian in the Christian faith save the apostle Paul, him- 
self. It is a marvelous passage. (77) 


V. 13: “So let us behave properly in the day, not in carousings and drunk- 
ennesses, not in sexual promiscuities and indecent sensualities, not in strife 
and jealousy” 

The word “behave” (peripatesomen) means to ‘walk’ and is a metaphor 
for ‘conduct’. It occurs about 52 times in the NT. It first occurs in Romans 
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in 6:4; then 8:1, 4; 12:18. 

The word “properly” (euschemonos) means “in a seemly manner, decently” 
(Grimm/Thayer, 262); “the highest decency” (Godet, 450); “behave with 
dignity or decorum... behave in an affected manner, play the gentleman 
or lady” (Arndt and Gingrich, 327); “honourable” (Robertson, 410). 

Paul now specifies six behavioral patterns which are the opposite of a 
decent manner of conduct and are to be avoided: 


(1) “carousings” (komois) — This means “riot and revelry; always a festal 
company, but not of necessity riotous and drunken” (Trench, 226). Thayer 
notes it refers to “feasts and drinking-parties that are protracted till late 

at night and indulge in revelry” (367). Preisker notes this term means “ex- 
cessive feastings” (547). The only other occurrences of this word in the NT 
are Ga. 5:21 and 1 Pt. 4:3. 


(2) “drunkennesses” (methais) — This means “any intoxicating drink; 
drunkenness” (Thayer, 395). It denotes “a worse excess of drunkenness 
or drunken orgy” (Trench, 225). Preisker locates this term as a vice of 
“drunkenness” (547). The only other occurrences of this word in the NT 
are Lk. 21:34 and Ga. 5:21. 


(3) “sexual promiscuities” (koitais) — This means “sexual excesses” (Arndt 
and Gingrich, 440); “sexual impurity”; “sexual intercourse”; “adultery” 

(Thayer, 352). This word occurred earlier in Romans at 9:10 [“conceived”]. 
The only other occurrences of this word in the NT are Lk. 11:7 [“bed”] and 


He. 13:4 [“bed”]. 


(4) “indecent sensualities” (aselgeiais) — This means “licentiousness, de- 
bauchery, sensuality; indecent conduct” (Arndt and Gingrich, 114); 
“unbridled lust, excess, lasciviousness, wantonness, outrageousness, 
shamelessness, insolence; filthy words, indecent bodily movements, un- 
chaste handling of males and females” (Thayer, 79-80). This word occurs 
“in the NT only [in] the older and sensual sense of ‘voluptuousness’ or 
‘debauchery’ [and] the special sense of sexual excess” (Bauernfeind, 490). 
[The other occurrences of this word in the NT: Mt. 7:22; 2 Co. 12:21; 

Ga. 5:19; Ep. 4:19; 1 Pt. 4:3; 2 Pt.2:7,18; Jude 4] 


(5) “strife” (eridi) — This means “selfish rivalry, fighting, argue, quarrel, 
protest.” Arndt and Gingrich suggest, “wrangle” (309). This word is first 
mentioned in the NT at Ro. 1:29. [This word occurs elsewhere in the NT: 
1 Co. 1:11; 3:3; 2 Co. 12:20; Ga. 5:20; Phi. 1:15; 1 Ti. 6:4; Ti. 3:9] 


(6) “jealousy” (zelo) — This means “envy, jealousy which leads to death” 
(Arndt and Gingrich, 338); “in Scripture oftener, in an evil sense” (Trench, 
86). The word “denotes the kind of zeal which does not try to help others 
but rather to harm them, the predominant concern being for personal ad- 
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vancement” (Stumpff, 881-882). This word was first used in Romans at 
10:2. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Jn. 2:17; Ac. 5:17; 13:45; 1 Co. 3:3; 
2 Co. 7:7, 11; 9:2; 11:2; 12:20; Ga. 5:20; Phi. 3:6; Co. 4:13; He. 10:27; 
Ja. 3:14, 16] 


V. 14: “but we must clothe ourselves with the Lord Jesus Christ and do not 
make provision for the flesh in the sphere of its lusts” 

The word “but” (alla) is a strong adversative conjunction and is meant to 
announce alarm and alertness. 

The word “clothe ourselves” (endusasthe) is the same word, same tense, 
same middle voice as in v. 12. It is an imperative directive for urgent and 
decisive action. This is not a polite suggestion or recommendation. “In 

light of what the New Testament says about the believer’s continuing 

battle with sin, we must regularly make the decision to ‘put on’ Christ” 
(Moo, 441). This refers to entering “into fellowship of life with Him, the 

fact of union with Christ” (Gifford, 214). What an astounding reality! 

The word “do not make provision” (me poieisthe) is a present tense impera- 
tive which calls for continuous prohibitive action. The word literally means 
“forethought” (Newell, 496; Moody, 264). So, Christians must be aware of 
and beware of those stinking thinking patterns which serve as a prelude to 
regrettable choices. 

The middle voice “represents the subject as acting with reference to himself” 
(Davis, 36) and doing so for maximum personal benefits. 

The word “flesh” (sarkos) refers to the “sinful nature” (Moo, 441), “the flesh 
in its sensuality and sinfulness” (Gifford, 215) — which still remains in Chris- 
tians, and from which evil deeds may still “grow out of a life organized around 
its self as center” (Moody, 264). So, to regularly and persistently “put on Christ” 
and make/keep Him the center of life is no minor consideration if resistance to 
these pushes and pulls of egotistical pleasures is to realized. 

Paul, therefore, is “urging us not to allow our human impulses to dominate 
our behavior” (Ibid.). After all, even the bodies of Christians are still “mortal 
bodies” (6:12) which are still loaded “with its weakness since the fall, with 
its proneness to sin” (Lenski, 810). Indeed, Paul “forbids altogether any fore- 
thought for its indulgence as necessarily aiming at, or at least tending to, the 
excitement and gratification of sinful lusts” (Gifford, 215). 

Even though the flesh “will present its claims powerfully enough; there is 

no need to go half-way to meet it” (Barrett, 255). 

All sorts of temptations and challenges still exist for children of God. So, 
these truths set forth by Paul are to be viewed as powerful answers to 

“the problems created by the turbulance of physical passions” (Cragg, 612). 
All interests which spring from these turbulant physical desires and pas- 
sions are “forbidden as inconsistent with putting on the Lord Jesus Christ 

in the power of the Holy Spirit” (Denney, 700). 

The last word “lusts” (epithumias) first occurred in Romans at 1:24; then 

at 6:12; 7:7, 8. It embraces “the whole world of active lusts and desires, 

all to which the sarx, as the seat of desire and of the natural appetites, 
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impels” (Trench, 324). It sometimes appears in the NT in a good sense 
(Lk. 22:15; Phi. 1:23; 1 Th. 2:17) but much more often in the bad or 
negative sense, as here. Gifford, therefore, says that by adding this word 
at the end of this verse, Paul thereby strengthens instead of limits the 
prohibition (215). 


Church Unity (14:1-15:13) 


In this section of scripture, Paul advances two particulars — around which 
are advanced - six principles which are designed to foster and regulate 
church unity. 

The two particulars are (1) “eating/food” and (2) “days.” 

[The word for “eat/eating” (esthio) occurs a total of 11 times: 14:2 (twice), 
14:3 (four times), 14:6 (four times), and once in 14:20. The word for “food 
or meat” (broma) occurs 3 times: 14:15 (twice) and once in 14:20. 

The word “day” (hemera) occurs 4 times: 14:5 (three times) and once in 
14:6.] 

The six principles are interwoven throughtout these verses, and will sum up 
things in 15:1-13 with the prime example of Christ Himself and Scriptures. 


Reconciling the Differences with the Strugglers (14:1-6) 


There are, indeed, people who struggle with the Christian faith as to what 

is acceptable and unacceptable behavior in certain situations. In this section, 
as noted above, the two issues are what to eat and where or not to observe 
certain days. Paul addresses the problem of eating in 1 8:1-13. The presence 
of Jewish Christians in both Corinth and Rome had apparently created this 
dilemma. So,what do you do when there are differing opinions about such 
matters? 

Cragg (613-614) notes three ways to reconcile the differences between those 
who struggle over such matters — without converting someone else to your 
particular position: 

1. The claims of one’s conscience must be sovereign; each person should 
make a decision in concert with his/her own mental evaluation of the matter. 
2. Refrain from condemning or judging others whose evaluation leads to a 
different conclusion from your own. 

3. Those who are strong in the faith over a matter must not somehow manipu- 
late one who is weak in the faith over a matter, thus prompting them to do 
something against their conscience. 

The underlying motive or incentive in such cases must be that of selfless, 
sacrificial concern for the welfare of others. 


V. 1: “Now you yourselves must receive the one who is weak in the faith, 
[but] not for arguing about different opinions” 

The word “receive” (proslambanesthe) means “to welcome, accept” with 
open arms and heart into the community of faith without conditions. Whether 
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this refers to not excommunicating present members from the church or refusing 
to baptize and admit those presently outside the church is not clear. But the 
principle of reconciling differences stands in either case. 

The expression “weak in the faith” may indicate that “nothing more specific is 
meant than that the man is not mature in his Christian character and experience; 
he has not gone far in appropriating the spiritual meaning of being in Christ” 
(Knox, 615-616). So, to “accept” people into the Christian community is 

to be done without ostracizing them for their opinions or condemning them 

for their conscientious concern or arguing with them about their attitude 

or scorching them over their scruples. 

After all, people are reconciled to God by an obedient-based kind of faith 
through God’s bestowal of grace, and not by being a vegetarian or a sabbatar- 
ian. 


V.2: “[such as] one who believes [it is acceptable] to eat anything, and 
another who is weak eats vegetables [only]” 

A person who is weak in the faith, as noted above, is struggling with his 
former Jewish teachings about certain foods having some sort of religious 
value, or his former pagan teachings about appropriating or abstaining from 
meats (14:15, 20). Barrett suggests this may represent “some kind of fusion 
between Judaism and gnosticism” (257). 

Whatever the exact connection/s may be, it created serious conflict and/or 
concern in interpersonal relations within the church. 


V. 3: “do not let the one who eats treat with contempt the one who does not 
eat, for the one who does not eat must not critize the one who eats, for God 
has received him.” 

Paul recognizes that both groups are at fault. Both need to stop condemning 
and criticing one another because God has welcomed, accepted, or received 
both groups by His grace and their obedient-based kind of faith. So, neither 
side of the aisle can claim God is on their side. Both groups must bend their 
knees to the One Who accepts both and, so, they should likewise bends their 
knees to each other and reconcile their differences without judgmental attitudes 
and/or dispositions. As Robertson notes, “God takes both sides into his fellow- 
ship without requiring that they be vegetarians or meat-eaters” (412). 


V. 4: “[After all] who are you to criticize another’s servant? [For] to his own 
master he stands or falls; and he shall be standing for the Lord is able to 

make him stand.” 

The word “servant” (oiketen) is the word for “‘domestic servant’, not doulos, 
‘slave’” (Bruce, 235). This word occurs here only in Romans. [It occurs on- 
ly three other times in the NT: Lk. 16:13; Ac. 10:7; 1 Pt. 2:18] The term “does 
not bring out and emphasize the servile relation so strongly as doulos does; 
rather contemplates that relation from a point of view calculated to mitigate, 
and which actually did tend very much to mitigate, its extreme severity. He 

is one of the household, of the ‘family’” (Trench, 33). 
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To put it another way, Christians (both strong and weak) are servants of 

and have only one master: the Lord Jesus Christ (J. Murray, 176). He alone 

is the One before whom both strong and weak stand or fall; that is, Who 
determines the degree of quality and acceptance of their service to Him. So, 
Him not Them should be their focus. He also is able to make either group 
“stand” or be acceptable. Again, the words “stand” and “fall” mean to ““stand 
in favor with’ and ‘fall out of favor with’” (Moo, 449). 

In the words of Knox, “others should let these matters remain there and not 
feel that they are responsible for making a judgment themselves” (618). 


V. 5: “[For] one regards one day above one day, and one regards all days 
[the same]. Each one must be completely convinced in his own mind. 
Here Paul shifts to the other particular: differences of days. Again, this 
may have arisen due to Jewish influence or other rather common ideas 
about certain days of the week, etc. 


A good deal of this preoccupation would be no more pro- 
found than the manifestations of a similar spirit know to us: 
hesitancy about starting new ventures on Friday, apprehen- 
sion as to what will happen on the thirteenth day of the 
month. This is mere superstitution; but though its crasser 
forms may be exorcised, it may find a refuge in professedly 
religious circles. Once people overlook the true values at 
stake, a conventional regard for one day as against another 
may have little spiritual value — indeed, it may have none at 
all. (Cragg, 619). 


Indeed, “nothing whatever in the Christian religion is legal or statutory, 
not even the religious observance of the first day of the week; that ob- 
servance originated in faith, and is not what it should be except as it is 
freely maintained by faith” (Denney, 702). This faith-orientation, of 
course, IS linked with faith in the resurrection of Jesus on the first day 
of the week. Also, “that a weekly seventh part of our time should be 
specifically given up to God rests on considerations as old as creation, 
and that that seventh portion of the week should be the first day of 

the week rests on apostolical and divine usage and appointment” (Ar- 
nold, 284) — again, not legal, as was commonly calculated by the 
Jews for the Sabbath. As Barmby clarifies, “To St. Paul himself the 
observance or non-observance of the days referred to was a matter in 
itself of little importance. He was content that each person should act 
up to his own conscientious convictions on the subject” (410) — and 
no one on either side should criticize or condemn others for their own 
convictions. Conciliation — not condemnation — is the name of 
the game in the context of Christianity and its content. 


V. 6: “The one who thinks highly [about] the day thinks highly of the day 
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for the Lord. And the one who eats is eating for the Lord, while giving 

thanks to God; And the one who does not eat does not eat for the Lord 

and gives thanks to God” 

In other words, Paul is saying, both groups are seeking to do the will of 

God, so, stop wrangling because others do not see things or do things your 
way. “If both aim at serving God, then both should know that they will 
answer to God for their hostile attitudes” toward others (Corley and Vaughan, 
152). One group should recognize that “giving of thanks to God” is taking 
place with the other group as well. However, no group’s “giving of thanks to 
God” is acceptable by God, especially and specifically when either group is 
spinning its wheels in torturing with criticism and condemnation the other 
members of God’s family over minimally important matters. 

The one absolute for all Christians is an obedient-based kind of faith in Jesus 
Christ. This is “the thing that is true of all Christians, the fact that unites them 
all, be they weak or strong in that faith” (Nygren, 446). 

As Hunter puts it: “In modern parlence: ‘The meat-eater who says grace over 
his steak gives God glory; but so also does the vegetarian who asks a blessing 
on his salad’”(119). The ones who regard a particular day with special meaning 
for themselves should not disparage others who do not share that leaning. 
Again, recognize that all are seeking to follow the will of God as best they 
understand it. So, after giving thanks to God for a certain food or day, turn 
your thanks to God for other fellow-Christians whose obedient-based kind 

of faith makes them all equally united in Him. 


Recognizing the Dependence of all upon the Saviour (14:7-15) 


V. 7: “For no one among us lives for himself and no one dies for himself” 
This verse is a “confirmation of the particular statements in v. 6 by the 
universal principle on which they rest” (Gifford, 217). In other words, in 
either life or death, “we are not isolated, solitary, or responsible only to 
ourselves. It is not by our own act [for example] we were created, nor is 
our death a matter that concerns us alone” (Sanday and Headlam, 388). 
So, as a consequence of this universal truth, “we cannot be called by men 
to give account of our conduct, though it may differ from theirs” (Godet, 
457). A Christian is one who “no longer lives to himself; he lives for his 
Lord, and Christ lives in him” (Nygren, 446). 


V. 8: “For if we may live, we may live for the Lord, and if we may die, 
we die for the Lord. So, whether we may live we may die, we are the 
Lord’s” 

In both their life and death, Christians belong to the Lord. “That was 

the purpose in Christ’s death and resurrection, that we should become 
His and He become our Lord” (Nygren, 446). 

Indeed, “both living and dying are ‘to the Lord’” (Robertson, 413). So, 
“in whatever state we find ourselves — whether in life or in death — Christ, 
our Lord, owns us and expect us to act in obedience to him. The Roman 
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Christians are presuming to dictate to one another what their behavior 
should be — what they should eat, or not eat, and what days to observe. 
But only the Lord has that right” (Moo, 450). 


V. 9: “For to this [end] Christ died and He Himself lived [again], in order 
that He may be the Lord both of the dead and the living.” 

“By virtue of His death He is Lord of the dead; by virtue of His resurrection 
He is Lord of the living” (Bruce, 246). From top to bottom He is Lord. 

In other words, “the death and resurrection together formed one complex 
event which ushered in the period of Christ’s reign” (Barrett, 260). 

The death and resurrection of Christ were “the crowning events of his 

work of Redemption [and by which] He was manifested as the righteous 
Head over the race of man, which now, and in consequence man’s world 
also, belongs by right to Him alone” (Alford, 453). 


V. 10: “But why do you go on judging your brother? And why do you 
keep on treating with contempt your brother? For all [of us] must stand 
before the judgment seat of God” 

In light of the rights of judgment belonging only to the Lord, this verse 
opens with “but you” (su de) as a stance of striking contrast to the Lord. 
Such judgement is, to say the least, “inconsistent with a recognition of 

the brotherhood of believers” (Denney, 703). 

“To judge and despise, to despise and judge — that is the constant dialectic 
between ‘the weak’ and ‘the strong.’ Before the judgment seat of God 

all such pretensions must fall” (Nygren, 446). 

Plus, this is especially shocking in light of the responsibility of all people 
to Him. 

So, there are two questions raised in this verse. The first one is addressed 
to the weak Christian and his censoriousness. The second one is addressed 
to the strong Christian and his contempt for the weaker. 

Both questions reveal sinfulness on both sides of the struggle and should 
be shunned since God is the universal Judge; before Him, “no one will 
look at his brother with either censoriousness or contempt” (Denney, 703). 
The mention of “God” here, instead of “Christ,” is indicative of Paul’s per- 
suasion that the terms could be used interchangeably. “God, or Christ, or 
God through Christ, will judge the world. Our life is in God, or in Christ, 
or with Christ in God. The union of man with God depends upon the in- 
timate union of the Father and the Son” (Sanday and Headlam, 389). 


V. 11: “For it is written, As I Myself live, says the Lord, that every 
knee shall bow to Me and every tongue shall give praise to God” 

This quotation from Isa. 45:23 is applied by Paul to lend scriptural support 
for the univesal character of God’s judgment. The word “every” indicate 
that both Jew and Gentile, both strong and weak, will acknowledge Him 
and praise Him. Any “supposed superiority over others is altogether 
questionable” (Barth, 515). 
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V. 12: “So then, every one of us shall give account of himself to God” 
There will be absolutely no giving account of others to God but only of 
ourselves. All are subject to the judgment of God. 


V. 13: “Therefore, let us not judge one another but rather judge this — 
not to lay down a stumbling block in a brother’s way” 

To judge others is completely and radically unnecessary and prohibited. 
The only acceptable judgment is the judgment of oneself in that every 
measure must be taken to avoid contributing to the fall of a fellow Chris- 
tian. The word “stumbling block” (proskomma) is “something in us that 
grieves a weaker brother . . . and is a ‘snare,’ or ‘trap’” (Newell, 510). 
This means an “occasion of falling, to lead astray, to blind, to be lacking 
in compassion. to harden, to separate from God, to deprive of the possi- 
bility of repentance” (Barth, 516). So, it is possible that what we regard 
as right may actually be wrong, especially “if we suppose that right is 
OUR right” (Ibid.). 


V. 14: “And I know and stand convinced in the Lord Jesus that nothing 

is unclean in itself, but to the one who thinks something is unclean that 
[is] unclean” 

The perfect tense verb “stands convinced” (pepeismai) indicates a state of 
being convinced by what Jesus Himself said about the matter (Mt.15:11; 
Mk. 7:18) and shares with the strong group that “the scruples of these 
weak brethren are unfounded” (Barmby, 411). Cp. Ac. 10:13-15; 1 Ti. 4:4. 
Nevertheless, to think that some meat/food is unclean actually becomes 
unclean “because partaking of it defiles his conscience” (Ibid.). Cp. 1 Co. 
8:7-11. 

Although all foods have been pronounced by God Himself as kosher, for 
people who choose to believe otherwise, it is not the nature of the food 
itself but people’s view of it which is the problem. 


V. 15: “For if because of food your brother is being ruined you are not 
living by the standard of love. Do not destroy with your food the one for 
whom Christ died” 

The word “ruined” (Jupeitai) means “grieved, injured, distressed” and 
occurs here only in Romans. It “poses an ethical problem in the sense 

that we should not cause sorrow to our brethren” (Bultmann, 320). 

The standard of love does not act in this regard. 

The word “destroy” (apollue) occurs here for the second time in Romans 
(2:12). It is much more severe than /upeitai. It may be understood in two 
primarily different ways: (1) eternal damnation or (2) sinning against one’s 
conscience and temporarily losing his communion with God and service to 
God. 

According to (1), it refers to “a human or demonic destroyer of souls” 
(Oepke, 395). Moo suggests “the cavalier attitude of the strong may lead 
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to the weak believer’s damnation” (460); cp. v. 23. Bengel states that “even 
the true brother may perish, for whom Christ lovingly died” (150). 

Hodge says, “if they apostasize, they perish” (677). 

Moule states his position cautiously: “They way to perdition is paved with 
violated consciences. The Lord may counteract your action, and save your 
injured brother from himself — and you. But your action is, none the less, 
calculated for his perdition” (389). 

Greathouse notes: “To grieve or offend a brother is therefore to cause him 
to fall into sin and perhaps to perish out of Christ” (262). 

Barrett states that “it is possible to do what is itself right in such a way, 
and in such circumstances, as to undo the effects of the death of Christ” 
(264). 

Gifford seemingly offers pliable options but then finally pitches his tent 

in this same camp: 


This’ grief [/upeitai] may tend to his destruction [apollue],and 
that in more ways than one: he may either be repelled from 
the Christian faith which seems to be associated with sinful 
practice, or he may be seduced by your [the strong believer’s] 
example into a cowardly acquiescence in that which to him 

is sinful (1 Cor. 8:12). [So] Give up thy freedom and eat no 
flesh, rather than thus lead into perdition him for whom Christ 
gave up His life to save him from perdition. (219) 


According to (2), it refers to sinning against one’s conscience and tempo- 
rarily losing his communion with God and service to God - horrible 
danger but not damnation. 

Vaughan offers this rare and middle-grounded position or perspective on 
the passage. It also, like Tholuck which follows, is a bit vague but seems 
to lean to this (2) option: 


The word /upeitai represents one who “is distressed, hurt, wounded. 
But the clause which follows gives to it a more serious aspect, as 
though hurt in the sense of grieved might pass on into hurt in the 

sense of injured; injured by being induced to follow the example of 
indifference to scruples before the conscience has accepted the prin- 
ciple... apollue indicates he may become the Apollyon of Rev. 9:11 — 
[the angel of the bottomless pit] which is an awful warning as to the 
effect of wounding a conscience even in small matters” (245). 


Again, Tholuck’s position is also a little vague. It could mean “relapse again 
into Judaism” or “seduce him not into eating contrary to his conscience, 
thereby incurring the sentence of God, inasmuch as whatsoever is 

done contrary to conscience is sin” (420). 

Although another lengthy quote, J. Murray’s comments in this regard support 
the alternative position on this passage: 
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The strength of the word ‘destroy’ underlines the serious 

nature of the stumbling that overtakes the weaker brother. 

Are we to suppose that he is viewed as finally perishing? 
However grave the sin he commits it would be beyond all 
watrant to regard it as amounting to apostasy. The exhorta- 

tion ‘destroy not’ is directed to the strong. In a similar situa- 
tion the weak person is represented as perishing (1 Cor. 8:11). 
But here likewise it would be beyond warrant [emphasis mine] 
to think of apostasy. Furthermore, the destruction contemplated 
as befalling the weak should not [emphasis mine] be construed 
as eternal perdition. All sin is destructive and the sin of the weak 
in this instance is a serious breach of fidelity which, if not re- 
paired, would lead to perdition. It is upon the character of sin 
and its consequence that the emphasis is placed in order to im- 
press upon the strong the gravity of his offense in becoming the 
occasion of stumbling. It would load the exhortation with impli- 
cations beyond this intent [emphasis mine] to suppose that the 
weak believer by his sin is an heir of eternal destruction. It is a 
warning, however, to the strong believer that what he must con- 
sider is the nature and tendency of sin and not take refuge behind 
the security of the believer and the final perseverance of the 
saints. (192). 


Luther offers this perspective: 


It is serious enough that you grieve and offend him [/upeitai] 
and violate (brotherly) love, but in addition to all this you are 
a murderer, for you destroy [apollue] your brother. And it is 
indeed a most cruel crime to murder a brothe. Again (and this 
also far surpasses all cruelty and ingratitude) you disregard 
the death of Christ for your brother: for certainly He died also 
for him. See, then, what a great evil he does who despises his 
brother and so fails to walk charitably. (203-204) 


Arnold says the word “destroy” refers to the destruction of his peace 

as a Christian because he has been led into sin by the pressure put on 
him as the weaker brother by the stronger brother; but “this does not 
prove that any one whom [Christ] purposed to save will ever fatally 
apostatize and finally perish” (287). 

Alford suggests the word destroy means “causing to act against his con- 
science, and so to commit sin and be in danger of quencing God’s Spirit 
within him” (455). 

Barmby thinks the word destroy “seems to denote causing his moral 
and religious ruin by shaking his conscientiousness, and perhaps up- 
setting altogether the faith he has, which, though weak, is real” (411). 
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The words of Paul in 1 Cor. 8:12-13 about eating and the weak are most 
alarming: “And thus, by sinning against the brethren and wounding 
their conscience when it is weak, you sin against Christ. Therefore, if 
food causes my brother to stumble, I will never eat meat again, that I 
might not cause my brother to stumble.” 

Whatever conclusion one may reach over these words of Paul, it appears 
crystal clear that “the selfish man who so uses his Christian liberty as 

to lead a weaker brother to tamper with his conscience is art and part of 
his ruin” (Denney, 45). Again, whatever conclusion one may reach over 
these words of Paul, it would be most unwise to simply wink at them 
and walk on without wonderment, and maybe some degree of worry. 
Indeed, whatever the exact meaning and consequences of these words 
may be, “it is too great a price to pay for personal liberty as to food” 
(Robertson, 415). “This is a most severe admonition” (Luther, 204). 
The dependence of all upon the Saviour carries tremendous privileges 
and responsibilites to Him - and to one another. 


Resisting the Distortions of Selfishness (14:16-21) 


V. 16: “Therefore, do not let your good be blasphemed” 

The words “your good” (humon to agathon) are most likely referring to their 
Christian liberty of freedom which was secured by Christ (Denney, 45; Bar- 
rett, 264; Robertson, 415). However, if it is “exercised in an inconsiderable 
loveless fashion” (Denney, 45), or “in defiance of love” (Barret, 264), it will 
bring shame and disdain upon not only the so-called strong Christians but al- 
so upon the entire congregation itself. 

The word “blasphemed” (blasphemeistho) means “to speak evil of, to speak 
against God, slander, insulting talk.” This may refer to the response of non- 
Christians as they see how fellow-Christians are treating each other, and so 
blame God for it, especially is they see Christians giving thanks to God for 
food which they know has been devoted to idols. Denney suggests that such 
behavior would “seem to them a revolting hypocrisy” (869). 

Luther warns: “Be careful that the heathen may not blaspheme your faith, 
your religion, and your whole Christianity. They rather should be attracted 
by its sweet savor, and by its goodness they should be built up by you” (204). 
Thus, the New English Bible translates: “What for you is a good thing must 
not become an occasion for slanderous talk.” 


V. 17: “For the kingdom of God is not eating and drinking but righteousness 
and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit” 

The phrase “the kingdom of God” refers to the reign or rule of God. This is 
the only occurrence of this expression in Romans. It refers not to “the future 
kingdom of eschatology, but the present spiritual kingdom, the reign of God 
in the heart” (Robertson, 415). The kingdom of God does not consist of ex- 
ternal, material matters such as what we eat or drink, and those who think 
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that it does have “totally missed the basis of the Christian faith” (Corley and 
Vaughan, 154). Rather, it refers to “the heavenly sphere of life in which God’s 
word and Spirit govern, and whose organ on earth is the Church” (Lange, 
Vincent, 170). 

[Paul uses this expression in | Co. 4:20; 6:9, 10; 15:24, 50; Ga. 5:21; Ep. 5:5; 
Co. 1:13; 4:11; 1 Th. 2:12; 2 Th. 1:5; 2 Ti. 4:1,18. It also occurs in Ac. 1: 3, 6; 
8:12; 14:22; 19:8; 20:25; 28:23, 31; He. 1:8; 11:33; 12:28; Ja. 2:5; 2 Pt. 1:11; 

Re. 1:9; 11:15; 12:10; 16:10; 17:12, 17, 18]. For its 114 occurrences in the 

four gospel accounts, see my website: archive.org/details/@mandm313 — and 

the Appendix in “A Harmony of the Gospels: The Synoptic Gospels and the 
Gospel According to John.” 

It is defined here as consisting of three “spiritual qualities and graces” (Robert- 
son, 415): (1) “righteousness” (dikaiosune) — denotes being in a right relationship 
with God and, therefore, ready for right actions or behaviors in line with God’s 
requirements for His people. Vincent calls it “moral rectitude toward men” (170) 
and Arnold labels it “rectitude of character” (288). 

It is that state or condition of being declared righteous in God’s sight. It involves 
what Paul has earlier described in Romans as being declared in the gospel (1:16- 
17); needed due to moral bankruptcy (1:18-3:20; and provided through faith 
(3:21-4:25) as freedom from the wrath of God (5:1-21), as freedom from sin (6:1- 
23), as freedom from the law (7:1-25), and as freedom from death (8:1-39). This 
“righteousness” is the theme of Romans (see introduction, pgs. 2-3). 

(2) “peace” (eirene) is the absence of inward hostility and hatred toward God, 
self, and others. It is “tranquility, harmony, concord, safety, security” (Thayer, 
182). This word “occurs in each of the books of the N.T and describes harmoni- 
ous relationships between men” (Vine, 851). It “relates to the neighbor; for it is 
achieved by mutual love, by which one cares for the other and is of help to him’ 
(Luther, 205). It is “mutual concord among Christians” (Vincent, 170) and thus 
carries a horizontally harmonious connection. 

(3) “joy” (chara) is not an individualistic aching for personal satisfaction but 
an oveflow from an outreach oriented aiming to make others happy. This aim is 
due to the interdependent interactions of the “Holy Spirit” from within toward 
those who are in the pathways without. That is, it is not egocentrically oriented 
toward what makes me personally happy. It is geared toward concern for others. 
In fact, “if a man, in his search for happiness, brings a hurt heart and a wounded 
conscience to someone else, the ultimate end of his search will be, not joy, but 
sorrow. Joy comes to the Christian only when he brings joy to others, even if it 
costs him personal limitation” (Barclay, 192) 

After all, this joy is said to be “in the Holy Spirit.” That is, it is joy which is 
created by the Holy Spirit and “is coordinated with righteousness and peace” 

(J. Murray, 194). It is a consequence of being declared righteous by God and 
experiencing peace with Him and with His people. 

So, “in comparison with these great spiritual blessings, what Christian could 
trouble the Church about eating and drinking? For their sake, no self-denial is 
too great” (Denney, 705). 
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V. 18: “For the one who serves Christ in this way is acceptable to God and 
approved by men” 

The matter of serving Christ is here framed in connection with the clarification 
and comparative secondary importance of eating and drinking to the primary 
importance of the nature of the kingdom of God. That is, there can be no ac- 
ceptable service rendered in the name of Christ if this secondary and primary 
difference is not recognized and the corresponding responsibility of mutual 
respect between stronger and weaker Christians in the areas of eating and ob- 
serving days. 

The word “acceptable” (euarestos) first appeared in the NT in Romans 12:1, 2. 
[It occurs elswhere in the NT: 2 Co. 5:9; Ep. 5:10; Ph. 4:18; Co. 3:20; Ti. 

2:9; He. 13:21]. It means “that which is agreeable to God” (Moody, 250). It 
denotes conducting one’s life in a manner that is “well-pleasing” [to God] or 
in which God “takes pleasure” (Foerster, 457). 

The word “approved” (dokimos) appears here for the first time in the NT. It 
will also occur in 16:10. [It appears elsewhere in the NT: 1 Co. 11:19; 

2 Co. 10:18; 13:7; 2 Ti. 2:15; Ja. 1:12.] It means “tried and true, genuine, 
respected, esteemed among men” (Arndt and Gingrich, 202). Or, “not merely 
those who have been tested, but who have stood the test” (Trench, 278). In 
the words of Martin Luther, “he is approved of men because he works for 
peace” (205). 

When this occurs, such behavioral demonstration is of priceless value to God 
and others. In the words of The Message by Eugene H. Peterson, “Do that and 
you'll kill two birds with one stone: pleasing the God above you and proving 
your worth to the people around you.” 


V. 19: “So then let us keep on pursuing the things of peace and the things which 
build up one another” 

Cragg calls this: “Pursuing the Proper Objectives . . . I must make sure that 
what I do promotes the peace of the fellowship and results in the upbuilding 
of the religious community” (628). 

Bengel notes: “These two are very closely connected. Theology is in itself 
pacific, and is designed to edify. Controversy is not so directly useful for 
edification, though it should sometimes be added” (150). 

To consistently keep on pursuing the practice of these principles will likely 
not “be an easy task to observe, at all times and places . . . nor how to apply 
the precepts literally: the general spirit of these directions, however, is plain 
and practical” (Fry, 471). 

Ater all, the emphasis here is most pointed because both terms peace and 
upbuidling “point to the community rather than the individual” (Sanday 

and Headlam, 392). The word “build up” (oikodomes) occurs here for the 
first time in Romans and will occur again in 15:2. So, “remembering how 

our act may affect the other man’s Christian growth, we should always aim 
at mutual upbuilding” (Hunter, 120). [Paul uses this word elsewhere in 

1 Co. 3:9; 14:3, 5, 12, 26; 2 Co. 5:1; 10:8; 12:19; 13:10; Ep. 2:21; 4:12, 

16, 29] 
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V. 20: “Do not destroy the work of God for the sake of food. All things are 
clean, but [they are] evil for the man who eats something that causes someone 
else to fall into sin” 

To return to one of the particulars around which these directives are given — 
eating foods — Paul raises another particular which must receive paramount 
consideration: “the work of God,” that is, in regard to the Community known 
as His Church. So, since the emphasis here is on the Church, “inconsiderate 
behaviour may lead to the destruction of that which God himself has wrought” 
(Barrett, 265). 

Seriousness here abounds: 


Sin is involved in the case of the man who eats with offense. Some 
take this as a warning to the weak; but the whole tone of the passage, 
which is rather a warning to the strong, and the verse immediately 
following, which surely continues the meaning and is also addressed 
to the strong, decide against this. The man who eats with offence is 
therefore the man by whose eating another is made to stumble. (706) 


V. 21: “[It is] good not to eat meat or to drink wine if your brother stumbles” 
The word “good” (kalon) denotes what is “proper, fitting, better, honorable, 
honest, fine, beautiful, precious.” Indeed, there are some decisions and actions 
which are “better” than others. 

The word “meat” (krea) occurs in the NT only here and 1 Co. 8:13. It denotes 
“(the) flesh (of a sacrificed animal)” (Thayer, 359). 

Again, this presents a case or an example loaded with importance of what 

is ’better” both personally and interpersonally, both individually and socially: 


It is far more important to preserve unharmed the conscience of 

your fellow-Christian and the unity of the Church than to exercise 
your undoubted right as an instructed Christian to eat flesh and to 
drink wine. This does not mean that all Christians should take vows 
of abstinence. The infinitives ‘to eat’ and ‘to drink’ are aorists, and 
the meaning seems to be that if on any particular occasion it seems 
likely that to eat flesh or to drink wine will cause a brother to stumble, 
it is right [better — mine] on that occasion to abstain. (Barrett, 266) 


Barth’s perspective is rare but revolutionary: “The Holy Spirit, not the right 
that J have, is the objective right. Dost thou see the stone rising in the midst 
of the stream? Well, put just one foot on it, and that only for a second, and 
then — jump. That is the only way to get to the other side!” (321-322). 
Indeed, the appropriate rule of conduct for the strong is “better”: avoid both 
meat and wine in the name of preserving the conscience of the weaker. 
This is especially so as reflection on v. 15 occurs. Again, the principle at 
stake here is: Resisting the Distortions of Selfishness! 


Reevaluating the Dynamics of Sin (14:22-23) 
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V. 22: “Your faith which you have, have as your own before God. Blessed 
is the one not condemning himself in what he approves” 

Your individual level of “faith” is between you and God alone. That is what 
binds you to God and God to you. It is that “firm and intelligent conviction 
before God that one is doing what is right, the antithesis of feeling self- 
condemned in what one permits oneself to do” (Bruce, 253). 

However, someone may permit himself “an indulgence for which his own 
conscience may later condemn him” (Greathouse, 264). 


V. 23: “But the one who doubts stands condemned if he may eat, because 
he is not [eating] by means of faith. And everything that is not by means 
of faith is sin” 

Perhaps, Denney captures it best: 


It is not only that his own conscience pronounces clearly 
against him after the act, but that such action incurs the 
condemnation of God... All that is not of faith is sin; and 
therefore this eating, as not of faith, is sin. . . Everthing a 
Christian man does that cannot justify itself to him on the 
ground of his relation to Christ is sin. . . All a man cannot 

do remembering that he is Christ’s — all he cannot do with 

the judgment seat (ver. 10) and the Cross (ver. 15) and all their 
restrains and inspirations present to his mind — is sin. (707) 


And as Moody points out: 


There is always a subjective element to sin. If one is not fully 
convinced that some practices are right, he will experience a 
sense of guilt, at times diastrous, when his conduct clashes 
with his conscience. There is room in God’s house for all 

three levels of Christian life. The weak in faith needs space 
and time to live on the first level, and the strong in faith who 
have overcome certain scruples by knowledge need to remem- 
ber that they are on the way up where there are those who truly 
live on the level of love. To this level the next chapter points. 
(270) 


So, in light of options, seriously considered from a wider circle than 
oneself, the principle is to seriously reevaluate the dynamics of sin. 
The next principle is also of superlative significance and intimately 
related to those which preceded it, as well as the one which follows it: 


Respecting the Design of the Saviour (15:1-7) 


V. 1: “Now we who are strong are obligated to bear the weaknesses of those 
without strength and not to please ourselves” 
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Here Paul identifies himself with “the strong” (hoi dunatoi) and thereby ob- 
ligates himself, along with the other strong ones, and/or places all under the 
design of the Saviour. 

The word “are obligated” (opheilomen) occurs for the second time in Romans 
(13:8) and will occur again in 15:27 where it denotes “owing or indebtedness.” 
It implies being bound or obligated; ought, must. 

[The word occurs elsewhere in Paul’s writings in 1 Co. 5:10; 7:3, 36; 9:10; 
11:7, 10; 2 Co. 12:11, 14; Ep. 5:28; 2 Th. 1:3; 2:13; Philemon18. . . Else- 
where in He. 2:17; 5:3, 12; 1 Jn. 2:6; 3:16; 4:11; 3 Jn. 8]. 

The word “to bear” (bastazein) first occurred in Romans 11:18. [Paul uses it 
elsewhere in Ga. 5:10; 6:2, 5; 6:17 . . . It also occurs in Mt. 3:11; 8:17; 20:12; 
Mk. 14:13; Lk. 7:14; 10:4; 11:27; 14:27; 22:10; Jn. 10:31; 12:6; 16:12; 19:17; 
20:15; Ac. 3:2; 9:15; 15:10; 21:35; Re. 2:2, 3; 17:7]. 

The word means to “shoulder the burden of” (Hunter, 124). 

The word “weaknesses” (asthenemata) occurs here only in the NT. It denotes 
those who are the “weak in faith . . .they lack the gnosis of the full Christian 
(1 Co. 8:7), and that they have not completely loosed themselves from their 
pre-Christian past” (Stahlin, 492) 

The words “not to please ourselves” (me heautois areskein) are striking. The 
word “please” first appeared in Romans in 8:8, and will occur again in 15:1, 2, 
3. [Paul uses it elsewhere in the NT in 1 Co. 7:32, 33, 34; 10:33; Ga. 1:10; 

1 Th. 2:4, 15; 4:1; 2 Ti. 2:4] It means there should be no “indulgence of our 
own will and please, in displaying our superior intelligence and freedom” 
(Giford, 222). 

This expression notes that “it is very easy for self-pleasing and mere wil- 
fulness to shelter themselves under the disguise of Christian principle. 

But there is only one Christian principles which has no qualification — love” 
(Denney, 708). And even though the word “love” is not in this passage, the 
spirit, character, and makeup of it is absolute. 


V. 2: “Each of us must seek to please the neighbor for the good for the sake 
of edification” 

The word “neighbor” (plesion) occurs for the third and final time in Romans 
(cp. 13:9, 10). This pleasing of the neighbor is “not to please men just for 
popular favours, but for their benefit” (Robertson, 417). The word first ap- 
peared in 13:9, 10. It here refers to “fellow-Christians” (Arndt and Gingrich, 
The first “for” (eis) is directional and “marks the aim,” and the second “for” 
(pros) [indicates] the standard of reference (3:25, 26)” (Gifford, 222). 

The word “edification” (oikodomen) first occurred in Romans in 14:19. 

It refers to “the building up of that neighbor to Christian completeness” 
(Bengel, 152). The New English Bible translates, “think what is for his 
good and will build up the common life.” J. B. Phillips translates, “Our 
actions should mean the good of others — should help them to build up 

their characters.” Goodspeed translates, “Everyone of us must try to 

please his neighbor, to do him good, and help in his development.” 

As Barth notes, “This is the sacrifice, the renunciation, the journey 
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into the wilderness, which is demanded of the strong. The strong man 
always has his neighbor I mind — and we remember that the neighbor 
is the One in every man. Here is the end of rivalry, the end of all par- 
ticularity and superiority” (525). 


V. 3: “For even Christ did not please Himself, but as it stands written, The 
reproaches of those who reproached you fell upon me” 

This quotation of Ps. 69:9 is used by Paul to illustrate the Supreme Example 
of the One Who did not please Himself and Who thus set the pattern ex- 
pected of those who bear His name and identity. 

This Psalm has been characterized as the 


psalm of affliction and was early interpreted in the church 
as a prophecy of Christ’s passion and of the retribution to 
overtake His persecutors; since it is addressed to God, these 
words imply that Jesus endured reproach and insult for His 
faithfulness to God which He might have avoided by choos- 
ing an easier path” (Bruce, 255). 


As Barrett reminds us, “The use of Scripture at this point is significant. 
It means that the example of Christ is more than an example; it belongs 
to the pattern of revelation. To this point Paul returns in v. 7” (269). 


V. 4: “For whatever has been written in former times, has been written for 
[our] instruction, that through perseverance and encouragement of the 
scriptures we may have hope” 

Paul here explains the utter significance of the use of OT scripture: 

“it was written to teach us, and therefore has abiding value” (Denney, 
708). The word “instruction” (didaskalian) appeared the first time in 
Romans in 12:7 and is “aimed at the understanding” (Vincent, 157). 

In other words, “every part of the same Scriptures was written for 

the same purpose — for our learning (cp. 2 Tim. 3:16). The OT abounds 
in instances of a self-denying life bringing glory to God” (Greathouse, 
166) - v. 6. 

The word “perseverance” (hupomone) is translated “patience”in the KJV. 
The fuller, deeper meaning of the word, however, is that of “endurance 
and stedfastness” (J. Murray, 199). 

The word “encouragement” (parakleseos) is translated “comfort” in the 
KJV. It first occurred in Romans in 12:8 and will occur again in v. 5. 
[The word occurs elsewhere in Paul’s writings: 1 Co. 14:3; 2 Co. 1:3, 4, 
5,67; 7:4, 7, 13; 8:4, 17; Phi. 2:1; 1 Th. 2:3; 2 Th. 2:16; 1 Ti. 4:13; 
Philemon 7... It also occurs in Lk. 2:25; 6:24; Ac. 4:36; 9:31; 13:15; 
15:31; He. 6:18; 12:5; 13:22] 

It refers to the comfort which is provided “under the slight inconvenience 
which it may cost us to bear them by their precepts, their examples, their 
promises” (Arnold, 292). 
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Now, the perseverance and encouragement “are said to be the means of 
something more ultimate, namely, hope” (J. Murray, 200). This hope is 
“the Christian hope, the hope of the glory of God; and the Christian has 

it as he is able, through the help of God’s Word in the Scriptures, to 
maintain a brave and cheerful spirit amind all the sufferings and reproaches 
of life. Cf. v. 2-5” (Denney, 709). 

The word “hope” (elpida), in other words, refers to ‘confidence, assurance.’ 
It is the culmination of the pathways of perseverance and encouragement. 
To be in concert with God and His designs and dictates for His people, this 
hope/confidence/assurance is what motives His people to exercise them- 
selves in such a way that there is clear evidence in their lives of the principle 
of respecting the design of the Saviour. 


V.5: “Now may the God Who has given perseverance and encouragement to 
you to be of the same mind toward one another with reference to Jesus Christ” 
Here Paul “sums up his teaching by a prayer for the unity of the community 
... in accordance with the character or example of Christ” (Sanday and Head- 
lam, 396). However, that for which the Apostle prays “is not identity of 
opinion, but harmony of feeling” (Gifford, 223). 

It is to be noted, of course, that the expression “the God Who has given er- 
severance and encouragement” is a revisit of those two terms in v. 4. It is 

here indicated that God is both “the source and author of these (cf. II Cor. 
1:3)” (J. Murray, 200). As such, both are thereby linked to His word in the 
Scriptures. That is, it is through the Scriptures that they are imparted from 
Him to His people. 

The expression “to be of the same mind toward one another” is directed to 
both the strong and the weak. It is the mutual attitude of forbearance and 
respect for each other that is here advocated. 


V. 6: “in order that with one accord you may with one voice glorify the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” 

This being of “one accord” refers to the desire that “unity and harmony of 
worship will be the result of unity of life” (Sanday and Headlam, 396). 

Again, this “one accord [is] that you may unite in one utterance of praise” 
(Gifford, 223). 

The word “voice” (stomati) first occurred in Romans in 3:14, 19; 10:8, 9, 10 
where it was translated “mouth.” It is, of course, through the mouth that the 
voice 1s articulated or transmitted, so, there is no need to squabble over which 
translation is best. Tholuck notes, “the noble consequence of that concord [v. 5] 
is, that the whole church, like a fraternal choir, gives praise to God” (425). 

So, “when the Church glorifies [makes God’s presence known] such a God 
with one heart and one mouth, it will have transcended all the troubles of chap. 
xiv. It is this accordant praise of all Christians which is the ruling idea in vers. 
7-13” (Denney, 709). 
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V. 7: “Therefore, receive one another, just as Christ Himself also received us 
to the glory of God” 

The word “receive” (proslambanesthe) is a present tense imperative for 
“concord, and also a general conclusion of the whole argument beginning 
in 14:1, and also the argument addressed to both parties in 14:3-13” (Gif- 
ford, 223). That is, “all whom Christ has received should, without any 
distinction, be accepted into His Church” (Sanday and Headlam, 397). 

In fact, “if we place restraints upon our acceptance of believers, we are 
violating the example of that redemptive action upon which all fellowship 
in the church rests” (J. Murray, 204). 

The word “us” includes both the strong and the weak; all are included 
and none are excluded. 

The expression “to the glory of God” means that 


God might be glorified by his good work [of “receiving one 
another”]. And this indeed is a wonderful glorification of God, 
that He is glorified when we receive sinners and the weak. For 
it is to His glory that He deals with us as a Benefactor [and such 
action on our part] becomes an occasion to Him to manifest His 
friendliness” to all (Luther, 211). 


What better way to demonstrate respect for the design of the Saviour! 
Ratifying the Dictates of the Scriptures (15:8-13) 


V. 8: “For I say that Christ became a servant of the circumcision on behalf 
of the truth of God, to verify/validate the promises to the fathers” 

The word “servant” denotes His various forms of ministry to “the circum- 
cision” or the Jews. Barrett offers three suggestions as to the possible inter- 
pretation of these words: (1) The Jews “may be rgarded as the most awk- 
ward and irritating of scrupulous persons. He thus provides an example for 
all strong Christians (cf. v. 3); (2) Christ became a minister of circumcision 
in that he carried out the promises implied in the covenant the seal of which 
was circumcision; (3) he has become a minister of circumcision even to 
Gentiles, because he has admitted them to all the privileges promised to the 
Jewish Church, of which circumcision is the symbol” (271). 

The words “the truth of God to verify/validate the promises to the fathers” 
means “the truth of God, as the giver of the promises to the fathers, was 
vindicated by Christ’s ministry, for in Him they were all fulfilled” (Denney, 
710). It was, of course, to the fathers that the promises were initially made. 


V. 9: “and for the Gentiles to glorify God for His mercies, just as is stands 
written, Therefore for this I shall praise You among the Gentiles and 
I shall sing to Your name” 

Here Paul is describing “the pardoning of the Gentiles in the words of the 
Old Testament [Ps. 18:49], which declare the share they were one day to 
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have in Israel’s salvation” (Tholuck, 426). This partially reflects the meaning 
of the words in Jn. 4:22: “salvation is of the Jews.” 


V. 10: “and again He says, Rejoice, Gentiles, along with His people” 
Another link in the chain of Paul’s OT quotations to establish the calling 
of the Gentiles and the fact that they have always been part of God’s 
eternal plan of salvaion. Here the OT quotation is Deut. 32:43. 


V. 11: “and again, Praise, all you Gentiles, the Lord and all the peoples 
praise Him” 
Here the OT quotation is Ps. 117:1. 


V. 12: “and again Isaiah says, The root of Jesse shall come and the One 
Who rises to rule the Gentiles, in Him Gentiles shall hope” 

Here the OT quotation is Is. 11:10 

So, from a collective perspective, all these quotations abolish the 


dissension between the Jewish and the heathen (Christians), 

so that they should not be at variance with each other, but re- 
ceive each other, as Christ also received them. For out of pure 
mercy He has received not only the Jews (who therefore should 
not exalt themselves), but also the Gentiles. Therefore both 
have reason enough to glorify God and not to contend with 
each other. (Luther, 214) 


Indeed, this string of OT quotations are all ratifying the dictates of the 
Scriptures concerning the universality of salvation! 


V. 13: “Now may the God of hope [be] the supplier of all joy and peace 

in the faith, that you may be filled with hope by means of the strength 

of the Holy Spirit” 

In recognition and declaration of such awe inspiring truths, Paul is pro- 

pelled into an atmosphere of prayerful praise over God’s powerful dis- 

play of His supremacy over sin and the deliverance from it as depicted 

in His salvific interventions of mercy and grace to both Jews and Gentiles. 
Indeed, “this verse gathers up the points in the preceding quotations” 
(Robertson, 419). Those points are as follows: 

1. God Himself is “the source of hope” (Goodspeed) — “the giver of hope” (Wey- 
mouth) — “the fountain of hope” (Berkeley/Verkuyl), and as such, creates 

a life of ‘confident’ communion with Him. 

2. God Himself is “the supplier of all joy and peace in the faith” (M. Murray) — 
“fill you with perfect happiness and peace in your faith” (Goodspeed) — 

“fill you with perfect joy and peace through your continuing faith” (Wil- 
liams), and as such, constitutes a life of fullness from Him. 

3. God Himself is “the strength of the Holy Spirit” since it is through or 

by means of His Holy Spirit that He enables or gives power to people to 
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VI 


both be (in character) and do (in conduct) His will, and as such, 
characterizes a life made possible by Him. 

As Corley and Vaughan wrap it up: “These blessings of salvation — hope, 
joy, peace, power, the Spirit — upon Jew and Gentile heal all wounded 
spirits and bathe the fellowship of believers in the very life of God” 
(158). 


Reminders of Paul’s Passion and Plans (15:14-29) 

Paul now reminds them of his passion and enthusiasm to serve God without boasting 

and to plant God’s good news in areas where it had not previously been made known. He 
also wants to enjoy some time with them before pursuing his missionary work westward 
to Spain. Nevertheless, prior to his visit in Rome, he has to go to Jerusalem with the relief 
offering from the Gentiles churches to benefit the poor Christians in Jerusalem. 


V. 14: “And I myself stand convinced concerning you, my brothers, that you yourselves 
are full of goodness, having been filled with all knowledge, and are able to instruct one 
another” 

The words “I myself” (autos ego) are used for emphasis and emphatic contrast with 

the words “you yourself” (autoi este) which follow. While not necessarily overwhelming 
in an extravagant way, this may, in itself, lend weight to the somewhat more “personal 
matters of importance” (Robertson, 419) which follow. 

Paul’s use of the perfect tense in the verb “stand convinced” (pepeismai) indicates a 
solid stance of enduring permanence and confidence. The object of such confidence 

is located in the words “full of goodness” (mestoi agathosunes). There is no need to 

go on a hunting mission to discover or uncover what this “goodness” is. 

Why? Because the two participles which follow identify just what that meaning is. In 
other words, its meaning is located within the two participles themselves: (1) The first 
one indicates the state of being in which these Christians now exist since they “have 
been filled - and still are in a state of fulfillment” (pepoleromenoi — a perfect tense 
participle denoting completed action), as far as “all knowledge” is concerned. This, 

of course, does not mean that they have attained with absolute perfection all that 

there is to know about the Christian faith. But it does mean that they have sufficient 
“Christian knowledge in its entirety” about the essentials of the Christian faith; or 

in the words of Sanday and Headlam, “a complete grasp of the Christian faith as a 
whole” (404). After all, Paul clarifies in the next verse that he is “reminding [them] 
again” of those essentials which they already knew. 

(2) The second one, “being able” (dunamenoi — is a present tense participle denoting 

an existent state of functionality or ability “to instruct one another” (allelous vouthetein). 
In other words, they are qualified to instruct, teach, warn about those essentials of the 
Christian faith. Indeed, the word “instruct” (vouthetein — a present tense infinitive) is the 
purpose and aim for which these “brothers” are now equipped and called upon to do. 
Paul writes to them, therefore, “not because of their defects but of their merits” (San- 
day and Headlam, 404). 


V. 15: “Yet, [have written rather boldly to you on some points while reminding you 
because of the grace which has been given to me from God” 
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The word “rather boldly” (tolmeroteron) occurs only here in the NT. It does not 
refer to the entire contents of Romans but to “some points” (apo merous) which 
most likely refers to “vi. 12-21, xi. 17, ff., xii. 3, xiii, 3ff., 13, 14, and especially 
c. xiv. throughout” (Gifford, 225; Denney, 711; cp. Robertson, 420). 

The word “reminding” (epanamimneskon) occurs here only in the NT. The word 
means “putting your further in mind” (Bengel, 156). This reminding is necessary 
“because we have all forgotten the Unknown God, forgotten the One, forgotten 
the Truth that makes us free — then, that wherein the Epistle to the Romans is in 
some sort the more bold must be propounded from every possible standpoint” 
(Barth, 529). 

This refreshing of their memory and the reason for such writing was also probably 
“in view of the fact that the Roman church was not of his planting” (Bruce, 260). 
Also, the reason for this special “reminding” lies within or because of God’s grace: 
1:5; 12:3, 6; 15:15; cp. 1:7; 3:24; 4:4, 16; 5:2, 15, 17, 20, 21; 6:1, 14, 15, 17; 11:5, 
6; 16:20, 24. 

This giving of grace will now be more specifically defined or directed in the next 
verse: 


V. 16: “to be a priestly minister of Christ Jesus to the Gentiles, priestly ministering the 
gospel of God, in order that my offering may be acceptable, being set apart by the Holy 
Spirit” 

The word “priestly minister” (Jeitourgon) first appeared in the NT in Romans 13:6. 

It occurs here for the second and final time in Romans. [Its only other occurrences 

in the NT are Ph. 2:25; He. 1:7; 8:2] Here the word indicates “priestly service. 

Paul’s activity is directed specifically to the Gentiles. Paul acts as a priest in present- 
ing to God an offering which consists of the Gentile Christians who have been con- 
verted in his missions” (Barrett, 275). 

Paul calls his “priestly ministering” or preaching “a sacrificial work (hierourgounta) 
and genuine faith an acceptable offering [prosphora euprosdektos]|” (Theodoret by 
Barmby, 420). That is, he presents “the believing Gentiles as his offering to God” 
(Gifford, 226) which will be acceptable because of “being set apart by the Holy 
Spirit.” The word “being set apart” (hegiasmene) is a perfect tense participle indi- 
cating an existing state of completion which has been accomplished by none other 
than the Holy Spirit, “which was the ground of their acceptance (cf. xii. 1 f.)” (Den- 
ney, 712). 


V. 17: “Therefore, my object of boasting [is] in Christ Jesus [and] things pertaining 
to God” 

The word “boasting” (kauchesin) first occurred in Romans in 3:27. [It occurs else- 
where in the NT: 1 Co. 15:31; 2 Co. 1:12; 7:4, 14; 8:24; 9:4; 11:10, 17; 1 Th. 2:19; 
Ja. 4:16]. Indeed, Paul is experiencing and expressing “proper pride, and a feeling 
of confidence in [his] position, which arises from the fact that [he is] a servant of 
Christ, and a priest of the Gospel of God” (Sanday and Headlam, 405). 

So, it is with cautious clarification that “Paul limits his glorying to the ministration 
of the Gospel regarded as an offering made before the Lord” (Gifford, 226). So, “in 
spite of the apologetic tone of ver. 14 f., Paul is not without confidence in writing to 
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the Romans. But there is no personal assumption in this; for he has it only in Christ 
Jesus, and only ta pros ton theon [“things pertaining to God”] in his relations to God” 
(Denney, 712). 


V. 18: “For I shall not dare to speak of things except what Christ accomplished through 
me for the obedience of the Gentiles, in word and work” 

The word “shall not dare” (tolmeso) first occurred in Romans in 5:7. [It occurs else- 
where in the NT: Mt. 22:46; Mk. 12:34; 15:43; Lk. 20:40; Jn. 21:12; Ac. 5:13; 7:32; 

1 Co. 6:1; 2 Co. 10:2, 12; 11:21 (twice); Phi. 1:14; Jude 9]. It speaks of his reluctance 
and even refusal to call attention to anything for which he could take personal credit. 
Indeed, “it would be easier to convict him of falsehood in the signs of apostolic power 
which he might omit in speaking of his work, than in those which he enumerates” in 
v.19 (Godet, 479-480). 

This cautiousness is common with Paul since his instrumentality in reaching Gentiles 
was without parallel. 

So, “he can speak of it without exalting himself, because it was carried out ‘in Christ.’ 
For Paul is not talking about what he himself has achieved, but of what Christ has done 
through him’’(Nygren, 453). There is no allowance for personal pride. 

This Gentile-rendered “obedience” (hupakoen) — this is the fifth occurrence of this word 
in Romans — “is the vindication of Paul’s action in writing to Rome. It is not on his own 
impulse, but in Christ that he does it; and the Romans as Gentiles lie within the sphere 
in which Christ works through him” (Denney, 712). 

This obedience is not privately concealed in caves but publicly revealed in conduct: 
both “in words” — teachings . . . and “in work” — journeys, labors, sufferings, etc. 


V. 19: “in the power of signs and wonders, in the power of the Spirit; with the result 
that from Jerusalem and surrounding areas as far as Illyricum [I have been able] to 
complete [telling] the gospel of Christ” 

The phrase “in the power of signs and wonders” may be another way of phrasing his 
reference to “in word and work” in v. 18. [This expression occurs in the NT: Mt. 24:24; 
Mk. 13:22; Jn. 4:48; Ac. 2:19, 22, 43; 4:30; 5:12; 6:8; 7:36; 14:3; 15:12; 2 Co. 12:12; 

2 Th. 2:9; He. 2:4.] The word signs “stresses the marvelous nature of the events” 

and the word wonders “stresses their divine significance” (Hunter, 125). 

The astonishing, notable, even elegant feature of “signs and wonders” is not 


the fact that it is bewildering to our human understanding, but the fact 
that it is wholly unintelligible except in the light of what God is and what 
we believe he is able to do. Not the startling character of what happens, 
so much as the claim that it happens only because of the felt presence of 
God, sets miracles apart from events which merely defy the canons of 
ordinary expectation. (Cragg, 646) 


The phrase “in the power of the Spirit” not only qualifies or specifies the sphere in 
which and by Whom these “signs and wonders’ occurred but also includes the calling 
and conversion of Gentiles. 

Paul now maneuvers from the Godly nature of his activities to the geographical 
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boundaries of his activities: “Jerusalem and surrounding areas as far as Illyricum.” 
Acts 9:26-30 record the fact of Paul’s preaching in Jerusalem, so, it is only appro- 
priate that he mentions this city as the eastern boundary of his preaching activities. 
The phrase “surrounding areas as far as Illyricum” denote the western, northwest 
boundary — and all in between - of his preaching activities. This is the only mention 
of Illyricum in the NT. It was a Roman province on the eastern shore of the Adriatic 
Sea and was the northwest border of the Roman province of Macedonia (in which 
was located the cities of Philippi and Thessalonica. 

The word “complete” (peplerokenai) is a perfect tense verb which means that he 
“fulfilled, brought to completion, accomplished, proclaimed fully” the task to which 
he was called. In other words, “Paul had discharged his commission and fulfilled the 
design of his ministry within the wide area specified” (J. Murray, 214). 


V. 20: “And in this manner I myself endeavored to preach the gospel not where 

Christ was named, in order that I would not build upon another’s foundation” 

Having described the geographical boundaries or extent of his preaching mission, 

he now notes a qualifying component of or guiding principle in those outreach efforts. 
The phrase “not where Christ was named” reflects his concern “to avoid possible rival- 
try” (Barrett, 277). It was his functional intent “to avoid places, wherever they may be, 
in which Churches were already founded . . . to extend the gospel by founding new 
Churches, rather than to invade the provinces of others” (Barmby, 430). 


V. 21: “But as it stands written, Those who were not told about Him will see, 
and those who never heard will understand” 

Paul’s foundation for not invading and building upon another’s foundation is found 
in this OT quotation from Is. 52:15. Paul’s personal and particular adoption of this 
passage to support his own preaching policy was seen by him to be accordance with 
Isaiah’s perspective on new people. According to Clifton J. Allen, 


it was the true spirit of the pioneer, the concern of a true missionary, 
anxious that otherss and still others and yet still others would hear 

the message of redemption and experience the power of the gospel. 
One of the dangers in modern Christianity is the loss of the pioneering 
spirit. Too many Christians, including preachers, have worshiped at 
the altar of comfort and security; many have lost the spirit of daring 
that leads to conquest of new fields and starts Christian churches in 
centers where Satan has had his throne. The world is still waiting — 
thousands of communities in our nation, vast areas of life on the per- 
sonal and social levels, and uncounted millions in the nations overseas — 
still waiting for the gospel which is the power of God unto salvation. 
(137) 


V. 22: “For this reason I often have been prevented from coming to you” 

The words “‘for this reason” appears to mean either (1) that his policy of not preach- 
ing except in new or virgin territory wound up being a blockade to coming to 
Rome. “Paul could visit Rome only in connection with his work in new territory” 
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(Lenski, 888). Or, (2) that his busyness and “the pressure of other work hindered 
Paul from coming to Rome . . . Necessity, not indifference, has prevented him from 
visiting the Imperial City” (Cragg, 647). In other words, to quote De Wette, Paul 
was saying that “he had enough to do from Jerusalem to Illyricum” (Arnold, 298). 
Whatever the exact meaning, the verb “prevented” is an iterative imperfect tense 
which indicates many previous plans which had been thwarted. This verse seemingly 
reflects the sentiments Paul had expressed in 1:13: “And I do not want you to be un- 
aware, brethren, that often I have planned to come to you (and have been prevented 
thus far) in order that I might have some fruit among you also, even as among the 
rest of the Gentiles.” 


V. 23: “But now having no other place in these regions, and since I have had this 
longing for many years to come to you” 

The words “but now” indicate that Paul is now ready to come to Rome because there 
are no more demands on him where he is. He is “now free to cast his missionary 

eyes on more distant horizons” (J. Murray, 216). However, Rome itself is not the 

end or fulfillment of his vision, despite his long-time “longing” (epipothian) to visit 
there. The word “longing” occurs here only in the NT. It reflects a deep and cherished 
desire; something he had “longed for” (Thayer, 242). 

Nevertheless, his ultimate and cherished desire is revealed in v. 24 which is a continua- 
tion in thought of this verse. 


V. 24: “when I go to Spain — for I hope to see/visit you when passing through 

and to be helped on my way there by you, after I have first enjoyed being among 

you for a while” 

Spain was also a Roman province and was the western limits of Europe. This verse 
and verse 28 are the only mentions of Spain in the NT. Spain was “the most feasible 
place for Paul to work, since Rome already had a church” (Corley and Vaughan, 162). 
So, Paul’s plan was to enjoy a visit of some undefined proportions with that church 

in Rome and to receive some type of assistance from them — perhaps “material assist- 
ance as well as good wishes” (Knox, 648) — on his way to Spain. 


V. 25: “but now Iam going to Jerusalem while serving the saints” 

Another reason for his delay in coming to Rome is his responsibility of carrying 
the contribution he had collected from others churches to the saints in Jerusalem. 
He becomes more specific in v. 26. 


V. 26: “For Macedonia and Achaia were delighted to make a contribution for the 
poor saints who are in Jerusalem” 

The Gentile Christians in Macedonia and Achaia were overwhelmed with joy to 
assist fellow believers in Jerusalem in material ways. The word delighted “implies 
that the contribution was voluntary, and made with heartiness and good-will: see 
Rm. x. 1.)” (Sanday and Headlam, 412). This spontaneous response on the part of 
these Gentile believers to aid their fellow-believers in Jerusalem was an indicate of 
true brotherly love. However, from Paul’s perspective: 
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it was not only the Gentile Christians’ recognition of their spiritual 
indebtedness to Jerusalem; it was not only a bond of fellowship and 
brotherly love; it was the climax of Paul’s Aegean ministry and an 
act of worship and dedication to God before he set out for the west. 
It was, indeed, the outward and visible sign of that ‘offering up of 
the Gentiles’ which crowned his priestly service as apostle of Jesus 
Christ. That is why he had come to attach so much importance to 
his personally accompanying the Gentile delegates to Jerusalem, 
there to present this offering to God, perhaps by an act of worship 
at the very place in the temple where once Christ had appeared to 
him and sent him ‘far hence unto the Gentiles’ (Acts xxii. 21)” 
(Bruce, 264) 


V. 27: “For they were delighted [to do this] and are under obligation to them; for 
if the Gentiles participated/shared with them in the spiritual things, they are obli- 
gated to minister to them in material things” 

Again, Paul mentions their delight to share with the saints in Jerusalem and to do 
so in recognition of their spiritually moral or ethical obligations to them. 
Christian ministry is said here to consist not only in responding to the spiritual 
needs of other Christians but also their material needs: that is, “things which be- 
long to the natural life of the flesh, not the sinful aspects of the flesh” (Robertson, 
423). This would include, of course, “such [things] as food and raiment” (Gifford, 
229). 


V. 28: “Therefore, when I have completed this, and have safely delivered to them 
the sum that has been raised, I shall come by you to Spain” 

After completing his delivery of the contributions to the poor saints in Jerusalem, 
he plans to make his visit with them en route to Spain. 

The word “safely delivered” (sphragisamenos) occurs here only in Romans. It 
carries the idea “to secure with a seal; affirm to be true.” So, as “an official af- 
firmation of authenticity, Paul, as the apostle to the Gentiles, must accompany 
the gift to Jerusalem in order to authenticate its purpose as a healing gesture” 
(Moo, 490). 


V. 29: “And I know that when I come to you I shall come in the fulness of the 
blessings of Christ” 

The words “in the fulness of the blessings of Christ” suggest “the many-sided 
completeness of the gift that Christ brings to men. . . The phrase points to the 
distinctive quality as well as to the comprehensive sufficiency of what Christ 
does for us. To enrich, but with satisfaction that passes into triumphant joy and 
has its sole source in Christ” (Cragg, 652). Therefore, with the words “shall 
come,” Paul appears to also be indicating or conveying to his readers “the as- 
surance that the fulness of Christ’s blessings would also be imparted to the be- 
lievers at Rome” (J. Murray, 220) when he visits them. 

The word “fulness” (pleromati) denotes that Paul “knows that in them there will 
be nothing to diminish the fulness of the blessing which he brings” (Gifford, 229). 
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VII 


Request for Prayers (15:30-33) 


Sensing that the trip to Jerusalem would involve opposition from those in Judea who 
refuse to obey God, Paul requests prayer for personal safety, and that the ministry in 
behalf of the poor Christians in Jerusalem would be accepted as delivered. His prayer 
also included desire for mutual encouragement when he arrived in Jerusalem., all in 
keeping with the peace of God. Cp. Acts 21:15-28:31 should be compared as to how 
these prayers were answered. 


V. 30: “Now I urge you, brothers, through our Lord Jesus Christ and through the 
love of the Spirit to join with me in your prayers for me to God” 

The word “urge” (parakalo) occurs here for the third time in Romans (12:1, 8) and 
occurs also in 16:17. It is a word of exhortation, appeal, invitation, summons. This 
exhortation consists of two intermediate agents, as indicated by the word “through” 
or “by means of” (dia): “our Lord Jesus Christ” and “the love of the Spirit.” First, 
rather than simply Lord or Jesus or Christ, all three titles are employed so as to 
strengthen the force of the exhortation. Second, the love of the Spirit refers to the 
love of God to us; that love which has been shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit Who was given to us (Rom. 5:5). Thus, this plea for conjoint prayer is spirit- 
ually saturated, attention grabbing, and convincingly non-resistant. 

The word “to join with me” (sunagonisasthai moi) occurs only here in the NT. It 
means “to help” or to “strive together with” (Moulton and Milligan, 601); “to join 
your efforts [of prayer] with mine” (Vaughan, 262). This is not a request for a 
now-l-lay-me-down-to-sleep type prayer. Rather, “it is that earnest and consecrated 
prayer will be consistent and will wrestle” (J. Murray, 222). Vincent notes that the 
word “implies strenuous effort” (176). This prayer request is “proof of confidence 

in the Roman Church” (Liddon, 290). 

As is seen in the numerous references to and his confessions of in Acts and other 
passages, “the life of the Apostle was a continual war, and of the weapons he used in 
carrying it on, the chief was prayer” (Tholuck, 429). This plea for prayer was no slight 
concern to him and should not be to them. His plea does not spring from a sense of 
Father-to-son, or from a sense of authority or even severity, but “as to those whom he 
treats as equals, with brotherly reverence” (Bengel, 159). 

The nature of this prayer request, which is twofold, is now unfolded in v. 31: 


V. 31: “that I may be delivered from the disobedient ones in Jerusalem and my 

service to Jerusalem may be acceptable to the saints” 

The verb “delivered” (hrustho) means “to rescue” (Robertson, 424). Again, this desire 
for deliverance is twofold: (1) from the attacking of the non-Christian Jews, “to whom 
more than any other Christian teacher, he was an object of hatred” (Sanday and Head- 
lam, 415); and (2) the possibility that the contribution from the Gentile churches would 
not be received by the Jewish Christians in Jersusalem as a token of brotherly affection 
and partnership. Since reconciliation and rectitude over any misunderstandings, misgiv- 
ings, and unnecessary conflicts were of paramount importance to Paul, this conjoint 
prayer request must be specifically related to “acceptance” on their part. 
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VII 


V. 32: “in order that I may come to you in joy by the will of God [and thus] enjoy- 

ing a refreshing visit with you” 

By engaging with him in these two objectives, such prayers will assist him in the ful- 
fillment of another purpose: that his final arrival with them in Rome will be characterized 
with joyfulness and mutual refreshment (sunanapausomai), in concert with the will of 
God. This is the only occurrence in the NT of the word sunanapausomai. Denney quotes 
Hort as to the essential implication of this word: “Rest after the personal danger and 

after the ecclesiastical crisis of which the personal danger formed a part” (717). 


V. 33: “And the God of peace [be] in company with all of you. Truly!” 

Having requested conjoint prayerful efforts from them, Paul now offers one for them: 
that God would be “with all of you” (meta panton humon) — none excluded and every- 
one included. This brief, concise prayerful pitch goes to the ultimate core of the Christian 
faith: peaceful communion with God. 

Indeed, “amid earthly toils and troubles, we may have ‘the inward peace of conscience, 
the fraternal peace of frienship, and the heavenly peace of glory” (Arnold, 302). In light 
of such stupendous truths, how could it said otherwise than “truly, verily, amen, say it 
again!” 


Recommendations (16:1-16) 


Paul concludes the letter with words of recommendation concerning Phoebe and a 

host of others whom he had known previously, perhaps by way of contact in Jerusalem. 
He also mentions some whom he did not know personally but who merited his concerns, 
nevertheless. By his salutations to all, Paul stressed the corporate nature of church unity. 


Commendation of Phoebe (1-2) 


V. 1: “Now I am introducing to you Phoebe our sister, who is also a deaconess of the 
church which is in Cenchrea” 

The word “introducing” (sunistemi) may be translated “commend, recommend, give 
approval to, show, prove, demonstrate,” with any translation being acceptable. 

The name “Phoebe” occurs here only in the NT. Gifford suggests that it is very 
probable that she “was the bearer of the Epistle; it is clear from v. 2, that the occasion 
of her journey was some business in which she might require the help which this 
introduction was intended to secure for her” (231). Alford (465) and Godet (488) 
agree. 

The word “sister” (adelphe) occurs one other time in Romans: v. 15. It is, of course, 
the feminine form of the word “brother” (adelphos) and refers to her being a Chris- 
tian sister in the faith. [This feminine form occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 12:50; 
13:56; 19:29; Mk. 3:35; 6:3; 10:29, 30; Lk. 10:39, 40; 14:26; Jn. 11:1, 3, 5, 28, 39; 
19:25; Ac. 23:16; 1 Co. 7:15; 9:5; 1 Ti. 5:2; Ja. 2:15; 2 Jn. 13] 

Another positive component in this introductory commendation of Phoebe is that 

she was “a servant of the church.” The word “servant” (diakonon) indicates “a second 
and more special ground of commendation” (Gifford, 213). 

The word "Cenchrea” (Kegchreais) is mentioned one other time in the NT: Ac. 2:9. 
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This city was the eastern port of the city of Corinth on the Saronic Gulf of the Aegean 
Sea and was about nine miles from Corinth. 


V. 2: “in order that you may receive her in the Lord in a manner worthy of the saints 
and may give her help in whatever matter she may have need of because she herself 
became a helper of many and of me also” 

To receive or accept her in the Lord means as a fellow Christian. The expression “in 
a manner worthy of the saints” means “with such kindness and hospitality as ‘saints,’ 
or Christian believers, ought to show to a sister in the Lord” (Gifford, 231). 

The word “receive” (prosdechomai) means to “look for; wait for; expect; receive; 
welcome; accept.” This is the only occurrence of this word in Romans. [It occurs 
elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 15:43; Lk. 2:25, 38; 12:36; 15:2; 23:51; Ac. 23:21; 24:15; 
Phi. 2:29; Ti. 2:13; He. 10:34; 11:35; Jude 21] To receive her “in the Lord” refers 

to “the profound feeling of the communion with Him, which binds into one body 

all the members of the church” (Godet, 488). 

The verb “give help” (parastete) means “to assist, to stand by; stand together.” 

This word first occurred in Romans: 6:13, 19; 12:1; 14:10. [Paul uses it elsewhere 
in 1 Co. 8:8; 2 Co. 4:14; 11:2; Ep. 5:27; Co. 1:22, 28; 2 Ti. 2:15; 4:17] 

The word “matter” (pragmati) occurs here only in the NT. [It occurs elsewhere in 
the NT: Mt. 18:19; Lk. 1:1; Ac. 5:4; 1 Co. 6:1; 2 Co. 7:11; 1 Th. 4:6; He. 6:18; 10:1; 
11:1; Ja. 3:16] It may be translated “business. work, thing, things, event, deed; 
undertaking, task, dispute, lawsuit.” In fact, these last two words “often refer to 
legal proceedings so that she may be going to Rome on legal “business’” (Gifford, 
231). 

The word “helper” (prostatis) may be translated “good friend” and occurs here only 
in the NT. This word is also a “term for the legal representation of a foreigner or 
provincial, thus a helper” (Gifford, 231). The word “many” (pollon) indicates that 
her help was not restricted to a few but rather a consistent pattern of doing so for 
whomever was in need. 


Contacts in Rome (3-16) 


V. 3: “Greet Prisca and Aquila my fellow-workers in Christ Jesus” 

These two are mentioned in Acts 18:26 and 1 Co. 16:19. 

This term “fellow-workers” (sunergous) also occurs in v. 9 and v. 21. Here is denotes 
that they were partners “in christian labor, as they had been in tent-making” (Vincent, 
178). 


V. 4: “who for my life risked their very necks, to whom not I alone give thanks 

but also all he churches of the Gentiles” 

What the precise occasion was for this event is uncertain. But at some point they 
risked their own deaths to protect Paul from his own death. So, Paul gladly acknowl- 
edges his gratitude to them personally, as well as the swell of gratitude from other 
Gentile churches. 


V. 5: “also the church which meets at their house. Greet the beloved Epaenetus 
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who is the first in the province of Asia to Christ” 

Meeting in the houses of other believers was standard for many years. In fact, 
Lightfoot states that there “is no clear example of a separate building set apart for 
christian worship within the limits of the Roman Empire before the third century” 
Vincent, 178). 

The name “Epaenetus” means “praised,” which is most understandable in light of 
him being the first convert to Christianity from Asia. 


V. 6: “Greet Mary, who work hard for you” 
This is one of six women in the NT who bear the name “Mary,” so, the exact one 
named here is simply not known. 


V. 7: “Greet Andronicus and Junias my kinsmen and fellow-prisoners who are 
outstanding among the the apostles, who also were in Christ before me” 
Apparently, there is no other knowledge of these two beyond what is here stated. 
The word “kinsmen’(suggeneis) indicates related by blood but is also used in 

a broader sense of “fellow-countrymen” (Vincent, 180). 

At some point, also, they had shared a prison cell with Paul but the specifics are 
not presently known. They were also well-known by the apostles and apparently 
had become Christians before Paul did. 


V. 8: “Greet Ampliatus my beloved one in the Lord” 
The term “beloved” indicates that he was a close confidant of Paul and Paul 
had come to regard him with godly love. 


V. 9: “Greet Urbanus our fellow-worker in Christ and Stachys my beloved” 

The word “fellow-worker” is used for the second time (v. 3). The name Urbanus 
means “city-bred” (Vincent, 180) or “belonging to the city” (Bruce, 272). 
Another “beloved” one of Paul is Stachys (“an ear of corn”) whose identity is 
not further identified. 


V. 10: “Greet Apelles the approved one in Christ. Greet those of Aristobulus” 
The words “approved in Christ” mean a “genuine Christian” (Barrett, 284). 
But his exact identity and further knowledge about him is also missing. 


V. 11: “Greet Herodian my kinsman/relative. Greet those of Narcissus who are 
in the Lord” 

This is likely a fellow-Jew. Lightfoot, as noted by Vincent, thinks this may be 
the grandson of Herod the Great (180). 

The exact identity of Narcissus is also unknown, despite speculations or guesses 
(cp. Bruce, 273). 


V. 12: “Greet Tryphaena and Tryphosa workers in the Lord. Greet Persis the be- 
loved who worked hard in the Lord” 

These two are “probably near relatives or sisters, and quite possibly twins, to whom 
it was not uncommon to give names derived from the same root” (Bruce, 273). They 
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were known as diligent Christian workers. 

Persis is another beloved person whose involvement in Christian work was also re- 
cognized as commendable. This name means “Persian woman” (Vincent, 274) who 
was another diligent Christian worker. 


V. 13: “Greet Rufus, an choice man in the Lord and his mother and mine” 

The name Rufus means “red or red-haired” and whose name occurs only one other 
time in the NT: Mk. 15:21. This is simply another rather unknown person concern- 
ing exact identity but whose identity here as an “outstanding” Christian (Barrett, 284) 
may be more significant that any other accumulated data. It is further noted, however, 
that his mother (?) was also Paul’s mother — or like a mother to Paul. 


V. 14: “Greet Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermes, Patrobas, Hermas and the brothers 

with them” 

More unknown characters but who, nevertheless, made the book! Perhaps, Lenski’s 
comments are sufficient enough: “Just to name these is to honor them. Why these 
five are grouped together does not appear save that they formed the center of a circle 
like that pertaining to the house of Aquila and Prisca” (912). 


V. 15: “Greet Philologus and Julia, Nereus and his sister, and Olympas and all the 
saints with them” 

Here is another group of believers which may have been a rather larger group since 
Paul adds, “and to all the saints with them.” 


V. 16: “Greet one another with a holy kiss. All the churches of Christ greet you.” 

The “kiss” is a “holy” kiss which means that to bestow and receive such a kiss in- 
dicated that a genuine, authentic spiritual accord existed between them. “This kiss 

of fellowship was in the nature of a public ceremony and bore a public significance 
and was a sign of friendly accord, affection, and honor [which] dates very far back 
among Oriental people” (Lenski, 913). 

“All the churches of Christ” may likely “be understood as conveying to the Roman Christians 
the feeling towards them that had been expressed generally by the Churches he had visited” 
(Barmby, 456). 


Reaction to Troublemakers (16:17-19) 


To guard against any fracturing of that unity, Paul submits a warning to watch out for 
people who cause divisions by false teachings and be immune to such evil, erroneous 
deceptive influence and thinking. 


Creators of Division (17-19) 


V. 17: “Now I urge you, brothers, to watch out for those who cause dissensions 
and scandals against the teachings which you learned and turn away from them” 
The word “to watch out for” (skopein) means “to pay or give close attention to, 
to keep one’s attention on; be concerned about; be careful.” Arndt and Gingrich 
add, “look out for; keep one’s eyes on, notice those who conduct themselves 
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thus” (764). Thayer adds, “to observe, contemplate, take heed to thyself’ (579). 
Indeed, Denney suggests this keeping an eye upon means “as a peril to be avoided” 
(722). 

The word “dissensions” (dichostasias) refers to “possibly the division between 
weak and strong” (Barrett, 285), but would not be limited to that, for there are 
many other potentially divisive issues. This word occurs here only in Romans but 
elsewhere in the NT: 1 Co. 3:3; Ga. 5:20. As noted in Ga. 5:20, this word refers to 
works of the flesh and may be so understood here. 

The word “scandals” (skandala) first appeared in Romans in 9:33, then 11:9; 
14:13. [It occurs elsewhere in the NT: Mt. 13:41; 16:23; 18:7; Lk. 17:1; 1 Co. 1:23; 
Ga. 5:11; 1 Pt. 2:8; 1 Jn. 2:10; Re. 2:14] The RSV translates it “difficulties”; Mof- 
fat translates, “hindrances.” Moody suggests that “such divisions and difficulties 
are matters of doctrine, not scruples, and they are to be rejected as deviations the 
recipients had been taught not by Paul (cf. 1:3-4; 4:24-25; 6:3, 17; 10:9-10; 12:9- 
21). They were ‘able to instruct one another’ (15:14)” (283). 

Yes, these dissensions and scandals were “‘against/contrary to the teachings which 
you learned.” That is, “the teaching of the all-sufficiency of faith and the all- 
importance of love” (Barrett, 285). 

The imperative “turn away from” (ekklinete) means “to turn aside, to avoid.” 

This calls for a decisive, once-for-all kind of decision. Notice furthermore that 

the command is to turn away “from them” because of what was being taught. 
Again, the idea is to shun them and have absolutely nothing to do with them. 
Compromise is not an option. To fraternize with them should not be entertained. 


V. 18: “For such people are not slaves of our Lord Christ but of their own bodily 
desires, and by means of their smooth and flattery talk they deceive the hearts of 
the innocent” 

The reason why their teaching is false is because they themselves are false and 
faulty. Instead of being “slaves of Christ,” they are slaves to themselves and “their 
own bodily desires.” That is, their own “base interests and self-seeking spirit” (Den- 
ney, 722). In other words, they are addicted to themselves. 

This form of addition is revealed in their brand of speaking or talk which is de- 
signed to “deceive, lead astray”: 

(1) “smooth talk” (chrestologias). This word occurs only here in the NT. It denotes 
“good words” or “fair speaking, the smooth and plausible [appearing true, reason- 
able, fair] address which stimulates goodness” (Thayer, 671). Moulton and Milligan 
name it “fair and insinuating speech” (692); but due to the deception is all untrue 
or false. 

(2) The word “flattery talk” (eulogias) refers to “pious discourse” (Cremer, 769). 

It consists of “well chosen (but untrue) words, false eloquence” (Arndt and Gin- 
grich, 323). In other words, no words of genuine, authentic truthful come out of 
their mouths. 

The words “the innocent” (ton akakon) means “guileless and refers to the person 
not given to the wiles of deceit and craft and therefore not suspecting the same in 
others. . . unsuspecting and thus readily ensnared by appearance” (J. Murray, 236). 
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XI 


V. 19: “Now your obedience has become known to all; therefore, I am rejoicing 

over you, but I want you to be wise for the good, and innocent for the evil” 

When people are ‘naive’ or innocent, they may easily become susceptible to such 
deceit. Paul notes the universal awareness of their “obedience” versus disobedience 
and deceit. But in fact, Paul says, it is “their very sincerity and desire to obey [which] 
may make them easy prey for false teachers. So, in an ironic twist, Paul wants them 
to remain ‘innocent’ about evil” (Moo, 512). 


Remarks from Paul’s Companions (16:21-24) 

Paul now adds a few remarks from some of his companions in Corinth. 
Companions of Paul (21-24) 

V. 21: “Timothy, my fellow-worker, greets you and Lucius and Jason and Sopater, 


my kinsmen, relatives or fellow Jews.” 
Timothy was with Paul in Macedonia (2 Cor. 1:1), He then mentions 3 of his relatives: 


Lucius, from Cyrene, was mentioned in Acts 13:1; Jason was Paul’s host in Thessalonica 


(Acts 17:5-9); and Sosipater may be the Sopater mentioned in Acts 20:4. 


V. 22: “I Tertius, who writes this letter, greet you in the Lord’ 
Tertius is the one who physically wrote the Roman letter. He was the guest of Gaius. 
This is the only mention of Tertius in the NT. 


V. 23: “Gaius greets you, the host to me and to the whole church” 

Gaius is the one in whose house the church in Corinth actually met. His name occurs 
four other times in the NT: Ac. 19:29; 20:4; 1 Co. 1:4; 3 Jn. 1. 

Erastus was the city manger of Corinth. His name is also mentioned in Ac. 19:22 
and 2 Ti. 4:20. 

Quartus is simply recognized as a Christian brother. This is the only mention of this 
name in the NT. 


V. 24: “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with all of you. Amen.” 
As always, Paul cannot help but exclaim praise about the undeserved, unmerited, 
always needed “grace of our Lord Jesus Christ” to all and upon all. Truly it is true! 


Reaffirmation of Victory (16:20, 25-27) 


The Roman letter closes on a note of celebratory reaffirmation of the victory which 
God through Jesus Christ has made a reality. All the truths about the righteousness of 
God which have been etched throughout this letter are now crystallized and attributed 
to the One and only God Who is wise enough to do it, Whose glorious presence is 

to be forever acknowledged, and Whose truths are to be believed and obeyed. 
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Celebration of Glory (20, 25-27) 


V. 20: “And the God of peace shall soon crush the Satan under your feet . The grace 
of our Lord Jesus be with you.” 

Paul’s promise that” the God of peace shall soon crush the Satan under your feet” 
is a promise of “victory over Satan” (Denney, 722). Indeed, “Paul is looking for- 
ward to the final defeat of the prince of evil” (Bararett, 285). 

The word “crush” (suntripsei) occurs here only in Romans, [but occurs elsewhere 
in the NT in Mt. 12:20; Mk. 5:4; 14:3; Lk. 4:18; 9:39; Jn. 19:36; Re. 2:27.] 

Here it means that “the image of smashing or trampling Satan is based on Gn. 3:15. 
Ps. 91:13 is the basis of the idea that the righteous will treat underfoot dangerous 
beasts and the demonic powers embodied by them” (Bertram, 924). 

Thus, these false teachers/teachings are seen as servants of Satan. But Paul here 
promises the Christian community that the God of peace [instead of the darkness, 
deceit, delusions, dangers, and damage done by the devil] will crush the one who 

is behind all the various forms of division and discord in the church and the world. 
Again, these truths are only and always linked with and made possible by the grace 
of our Lord Jesus! 


V. 25: “Now to the One Who is able to establish you according to my gospel and the 
message preached about Jesus Christ, in accordance with the disclosure of the mystery 
kept hidden/secret for ages past” 

God, therefore, is the One Who is to be celebrated but He alone has the ability to 
strengthen, stabilize the saints in the gospel message (kerugma) of truth, which is 
centered in and revolves around Jesus Christ. This message was a mystery for ages. 
The word “mystery” (musteriou) means something which was formerly unknown 

or concealed in the OT which “‘is as a clock in its silent course. In the prophets the 
calling of the Gentiles had been predicted; but the Jews did not understand it” (Ben- 
gel, 164). 


V. 26: “but now manifested through the writings of the prophets in accordance with 
the command of the eternal God has been made known to all the nations for the 
obedient-based kind of faith” 

But that which was previously concealed has now been revealed! It was, in fact, al- 
ways in those same writings of the OT prophets so that there was really “no change in 
God” (Bengel, 164) at all. But it was a mystery “because it could never have been 
known except through Divine revelation” (Denney, 724). 

Paul and the other apostles always used the OT scriptures in their preaching. “But it 
was only in the light of the new revelation in Christ that they were able to under- 
stand and expound these scriptures (cf. 1 Pet. i. 10-12)” (Bruce, 283). It was, after 
all “the command of the eternal God” which made it all possible! So, it is to Him 
that the last word is resounded: 


V. 27: “to the only wise God, through Jesus Christ, to Whom [is] the glory forever. 


Truly.” 
“God’s wisdom is glorified by the gospel in the Church” (Bengel, 164). God is One 
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of a kind with no equals and no superiors. He is One. He is the God of both Jews 

and Gentiles. What He designs for the Jews is the same design He has for the Gentiles. 
And because He is “wise” beyond compare, “even when we cannot trace His ways, we 
can trust His wisdom” (Greathouse, 288). 

The celebration of God’s glory (presence) can only transpire “through Jesus Christ.” 
Why? Because He is the One and Only Mediator between man and God. It is only 
through or by means of Him that access to God is possible. So, it is only to God 
through Jesus Christ that the celebration of the many or manifold manifestations of 
His glory or presence is realized and actualized — for now and forever! 
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